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PREFACE. 


From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  we 
possess  no  historical  account  of  the  Islands  of 
Malta  and  Gozo  in  our  own  language.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public, 
perhaps,  to  receive  some  description  of  their 
ancient  and  modern  state,  productions,  and  in- 
habitants ;  since  England  has  added  them  as  a 
bulwark  to  her  Mediterranean  trade.  The  ob- 
servations of  Brydone  on  Malta,  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  cursory  remarks  of  a  traveller. 
Cian  tar's  dry  and  diffuse  work,  intitled  "  Malta 
"  Illustrata,"  and  extended  to  two  volumes  in 
folio,  would  probably  never  be  read  were  it 
translated.  Houel  published  a  picturesque  tour 
through  the  Islands  of  Sicily,  Lipari,  and  Malta; 
but  he  confines  himself  to  the  branch  of  natural 
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history,  and  gives  us  no  account  of  the  political 
and  commercial  situation  of  that  Island.  The 
Chevalier  St.  Priest  compiled  a  small  work  in 
1 791 ;  but  as  it  was  printed  in  the  island,  pro- 
I  bably  very  few  copies  have  reached  England. 
It  was  much  esteemed  there,  and  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  travellers.  In  1798,  (after 
the  conquest  of  those  islands  by  the  Egyptian 
French  army)  appeared  in  Paris  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  "  Recherches  Historiques  et 
Politiques  sur  Malte."  The  historical  parts  are 
extracted  from  Ciantar ;  and  the  editor  (who 
has  concealed  his  name)  through  his  amor 
patriae  has  favoured  his  countrymen  with  a 
chapter,  "  011  the  Advantages  which  might  re- 
sult to  France  from  her  Conquest/'  This  chapter 
I  have  inserted,  to  give  the  Reader  an  idea  of  the 
resources  it  would  have  offered  to  the  French 
Republic. — The  security  and  convenience  of  its 
ports  might  have  protected  a  strong  squadron 
to  secure  their  Levant  trade,  The  Maltese 
brave,  active,  and  hardy,  would  have  served  on 
hoard  their  fleets.  An  immense  hospital  offered 
an  asylum  to  their  sick  mariners;  and  an  arsenal, 
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naval  stores.  They  might  have  made  very 
extensive  dock-yards,  and  obliged  the  Emperor 
to  cede  to  them  the  liberty  of  importing  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Dalmatia.  On  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  manual  labour,  it  was  prefer- 
able to  Toulon  for  ship  building.  It  would  have 
insured  their  communication  with,  and  protec- 
tion of,  the  republic  of  the  ci-devant  Venetian 
islands.  They  might  have  swayed  the  scepter  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  Mouths  of  the  Nile;  and  put  into 
execution  their  long  meditated  plan  of  re-esta- 
blishing liberty  over  the  continent  of  antient 
Greece.  Could  they  have  insured  its  possession, 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  every  nerve  would 
have  been  strained  to  raise  Malta  to  the  throne 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Manufactories,  once 
established  in  the  two  islands,  would  have 
annihilated  that  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
England  with  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  In  short,  the  French  emphatically 
styled  Malta  "  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  the 
Mediterranean."  We  are  not  surprised,  then, 
that  such  great  commercial  advantages,  as  the 
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above  stated,  long  inflamed  the  minds  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  and  her  successor,  to  hoist  the  Russian 
Eagle  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo :  and  no  wonder 
it  has  raised  a  spirit  of  rivality  and  contention 
between  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations  of 
Europe.  As  Malta  owes  all  her  grandeur  and 
wealth  to  the  Order,  and  as  the  history  of  the 
latter  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the 
Island ;  I  have  added  a  short  account  of  that 
illustrious  body  of  Knights,  which  may  be  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  not  met  with  the  works 
of  Vertot.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  all  the  information  which  I  think  may 
be  useful  and  satisfactory.  If  I  have  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Public  by  this  Historical  Epitome, 
I  shall  esteem  my  labours  most  amply  repaid. 

As  the  body  of  the  gallant,  and  never  suffici- 
ently to  be  lamented  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  is 
buried  in  the  north-east  bastion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  La  Valletta,  I  have  here  adjoined  the 
Inscription  (the  original  is  in  Latin)  on  his 
tomb-stone,  which  Sir  R.  Wilson  has  favoured 
us  with. 
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To  the  Memory 
Of 

RALPH  ABERCROMBIE, 
A  Native  of  Scotland, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ; 
A  Man 

Highly  distinguished  for  his  Probity, 
Magnanimity,  consummate  Courage, 
And  Military  Talents, 
In  the  several  Wars  of  America  and  Holland  : 
Whom  George  the  Third,  King  of 
'  Great  Britain, 

With  the  universal  Approbation  of  his  Subjects, 

Appointed  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  British  Army  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  : 
In  which  Capacity, 
Completing  an  Expedition  to  Egypt, 
He, 

Although  every  where  opposed  by  the  bravest 
Of  the  Troops  of  France, 
In  one  forcible  Attack  gained,  and  kept 
Possession  of  the  whole  Egyptian  Coast  j 
And  in  his  Progress  defeated,  and  suppressed 
Their  Endeavours  to  oppose  him  : 
Until,  the  British  and  French  Armies 
Engaging  in  a  sanguinary  Conflict  near  Alexandria 
On  the  2 ist  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  1801, 
Whilst  fighting  in  the  Foremost  Ranks, 
And  in  the  very  Bosom  of  Victory, 
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He  received  a  mortal  Wound  in  his  Thigh  : 
Of  which,  to  the  keen  Regret  of  all  who  knew  him, 
He  expired 

On  the  28th  Day  of  the  same  Month,  in  the  68th 
Year  of  his  Age. 
He  was  a  Commander 
Eminently  Conspicuous  for  his  Skill  in  the  Art  of  War* 
For  his  Prudence  in  projecting, 
And  Bravery  in  executing  his  Measures; 
And  for  his  unsullied  Honour,  in  all  that 
Concerned  the  Glory  of  his  Country  and  King. 
,His  Sovereign  and  Great  Britain  were  alike 
Grieved  at  his  Loss. 

HENRY  PIGOT, 
Appointed  by  Royal  Authority 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Garrison 
Of  British  Troops,  stationed 
In  this  Island,  has  piously  ordered 

This  to  be  raised  over  the  Ashes 
Of  that  excellent  and  well  deserving 
Officer,  conveyed  hither  in  public 
funeral,  on  the  29th  Day  of 
April  in  the  same  Year. 


Upon  this  Tomb  let  no  vain  Tears  be  shed, 
The  common  Tribute  to  the  common  Dead ; 
But  let  the  Wise,  the  Virtuous,  and  the  Brave, 
With  godlike  Envy  sigh  for  such  a  Grave. 
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EPITOME 

OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  MALTA 
AND  GOZO. 


The  silence  of  history  in  respect  to  Malta, 
until  the  moment  when  ihe  first  commer- 
cial people  of  the  universe  took  advantage 
of  its  situation,  is  remarkable.  Its  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
ports  so  perfect,  that  art,  not  having  the 
power  of  embellishing  them,  has  employed, 
during  a  course  of  two  hundred  years,  all 
her  efforts  to  insure  their  defence,  seem 
particularly  to  destine  it  for  the  advantages 
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of  commerce.  Travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  islands  of  Malta,  Comino,  and 
Gozo,  which  were  always  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  formed  only  one  king- 
dom, have  not  considered  them  under  their 
ancient  political  situation  with  the  conti- 
nental powers :  this  interesting  subject  has 
not  fixed  their  attention  :  their  negligence 
may  perhaps  be  supplied  by  an  historical 
abridgement  founded  on  the  authority  of 
accredited  writers,  existing  monuments, 
and  constant  traditions. 


PHiEAClANS. 

Fables  surround  the  cradle  of  nations; 
the  vanity  of  mankind  applauds  the  flights 
of  imagination  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
who,  disguising  the  truth  of  a  same  origin 
under  allegories  more  or  less  ingenious, 
attribute  to  the  sons  of  deities  the  forma- 
tion of  societies,  the  foundation  of  cities, 
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the  creation  of  empires,  and  ascend  by  this 
relationship  to  the  first  great  principle. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Homer,  the  first  inha- 
bitants were  the  Phaeacians,  a  great  com- 
mercial people,  luxurious  and  dissolute  ; 
for  which  reason,  amongst  the  antients, 
a  glutton  was  generally  stigmatized  by  the 
epithet  of  Phseax.  Being  men  of  extraor- 
dinary strength,  and  public  robbers^  they 
were  considered  as  a  race  of  giants ;  Eury- 
medon  reigned  over  them  ;  and  Malta  then 
bore  the  name  of  Hyperia.  Nausithous, 
grandson  of  Eurymedon,  having  revolted 
against  Jupiter,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
ambitious  Titans;  and  the  island  ofScheria 
(Corfu)  was  peopled  by  those  Phseacians 
who  escaped  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Some 
sepulchres  of  large  dimensions,  gigantic 
bones,  which  have  been  found  in  them,  the 
name  of"  Giant's  Tower"  preserved  in  the 
island  of  Gozo  by  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
built  of  enormous  stones,  have  persuaded 
some  writers  to  attribute  them  to  the 
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Phaeacians ;  but  they  are  only  the  efforts 
of  art,  or  the  sports  of  nature,  How- 
ever it  is  certain,  according  to  Ciantar, 
that  bones  of  a  very  unusual  size  are  often 
dug  up  ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  two 
human  skulls  found  in  the  year  1740,  the 
diameter  of  each  of  which  was  more  than 
a  foot. 

PHCENICIANS. 

These  people  who  navigated  all  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  landed 
in  Hyperia  about  the  year  1519  before 
Christ.  Finding  the  situation  adapted  to 
the  extension  of  their  commerce,  they 
founded  a  colony  in  it,  which  afterwards 
became  considerable  and  powerful.  They 
introduced  the  worship  of  their  own  gods, 
as  well  as  those  revered  in  Egypt  and 
Persia.  The  Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  afterwards  gave  the  surname 
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of  Alexicacos,  or  Dispeller  of  Evils;  Juno, 
whose  temple  was  built  between  the  present 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Citta  Vittoriosa  ; 
Mitras,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Mercury :  the 
latter  was  principally  revered  as  the  pro- 
tector of  commerce,  to  which  the  island, 
having  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Ogygia, 
owed  her  wealth  and  great  population. 
Battus,  it  is  said,  was  then  sovereign;  and 
when  Dido,  on  her  passage  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  stopped  here,  she  was  received  by 
him  and  the  inhabitants  with  great  hospi- 
tality and  respect,  which,  in  the  records 
of  destiny,  presaged  that  the  island  should 
be  one  day  submitted  to  the  empire  of 
her  descendants ;  but  it  was  first  to  pass 
into  other  hands,  and  be  embellished  with 
the  luxury  of  Greece.  Tradition  informs 
ns  that  some  Phoenician  vessels,  in  the 
straits  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  met  with 
the  shipwrecked  vessels  of  Ulysses  :  touched 
by  the  misfortunes  of"  this  prince,  they 
conducted  him  to  Ogygia,  and  that  near 
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a  grotto,  which  at  present  bears  the  name 
of  Melleba,  he  found  the  nymph  Calypso, 
with  whom  he  passed  moments  sufficiently 
delightful  to  detain  him  there  during  seven 
years.  Malta,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  very  flourishing  under  the 
government  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  in- 
habitants were  very  rich,  and  carried  on 
all  kinds  of  trades.  Their  linen  manufac- 
tories were  particularly  famed  for  their 
beauty  and  fineness.  The  houses  were 
beautiful,  and  ornamented  with  projecting 
roofs.  Its  fine  situation,  and  the  security  of 
its  ports,  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  merchants  daily  landed 
on  its  shores. 

MONUMENTS  OF  THIS  EPOCH. 

In  the  Museum  are  preserved  three  Phoeni- 
cian medais.  The  first  bears  the  image  of 
Isis,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Juno;  and 
who,  according  to  Apuleius,  was  "  one 
and  every  thing."  On  the  reverse  is  the 
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Mitras  of  the  Persians,  or  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egyptians,  names  under  which  these 
people  equally  honoured  the  sun ;  he  wears 
on  his  head  a  pointed  cap,  symbolic  of 
power  amongst  the  Persians,  and  whose 
form,  in  descending  to  us,  has  preserved 
the  name  of  Mitre  ;  he  holds  in  his  hands 
the  two  whips  used  by  the  sun  to  hasten 
the  course  of  his  horses ;  on  each  side  of 
him  stands  a  priest  of  Isis  crowned  with 
the  lotus,  open,  to  shew  the  almond  it  con- 
tains ;  their  legs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
deity,  are  covered  with  leaves  of  the  papy- 
rus, according  to  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of 
Isis  ;  they  bear  in  one  hand  a  cup  for  li- 
bations, and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  the 
ferulus,  a  plant  which  generally  grows  in 
warm  climates,  more  particularly  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  and  in  the  trunk  of  which 
Prometheus  taught  men  to  preserve  fire. 
The  three  Phoenician  letters  on  the  reverse, 
have  not  been  hitherto  well  explained, 
because  the  Phoenicians  varied  in  every 
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city  the  form  of  those  which  were  used  as 
a  mark;  but  they  probably  imply  the  name 
of  the  island^  or  the  epithet  attached  to  it. 
The  second  medal,  with  the  same  letters, 
bears  on  one  side  a  female  head  veiled, 
Isis  or  Juno;  and.  on  the  other  a  ram's 
head,  emblem  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  who  is 
confounded  with  Serapis,  the  same  as 
Osiris.  The  third  medal  has  a  head  of 
Serapis,  and  the  caduceus,  emblem  of 
Mercury,  or  rather  the  precious  allegory 
of  commerce,  which  was  favoured  by  the 
position  of  the  island  of  Ogygia ;  on  the 
reverse,  the  lotus  in  a  crown  of  laurel : 
this  aquatic  plant  was  exclusively  conse- 
crated to  the  sun.  This  medal  bears  the 
same  letters  as  the  preceding  ones,  Two 
other  Phoenician  monuments  preserved  in 
the  same  museum,  are  a  vase  of  baked 
earth  of  a  singular  form,  and  a  patera  of 
the  same  materials,  on  the  edge  of  which 
are  seen  some  letters. 


C9  ] 

GREEKS. 

Whilst  Italy  saw  rising  in  her  bosom  a 
power  whose  long  victorious  arms  at  last 
subjugated  the  universe,  the  Greeks  ex- 
tended their  commerce  as  far  as  Sicily, 
built  Syracuse,  and  drove  the  Phoenicians 
from  Ogygia.  They  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it  in  the  year  736  before  Christ, 
and  called  it  Melita,  either  on  account  of 
its  excellent  honey,  or  in  honour  of  the 
nymph  Melita,  daughter  of  Doris  and 
Nerea.  Accustomed  only  to  navigate  dis- 
tant shores,  and  to  found  their  colonies 
solely  on  the  faith  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo, 
they  carried  every  where  the  worship  of 
this  deity,  and  stamped  on  their  money  his 
emblem,  his  horses,  or  his  lyre.  They 
erected  to  him  at  Melita,  a  temple  on  the 
site  of  the  present  square  before  the  town- 
house  of  the  Citta  Notabile;  appointed  a 
high  priest  under  the  name  of  Yerothite; 
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and  afterwards  established,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  Archontes  similar  to 
those  of  Athens.  Gozo,  whose  ancient 
name  is  unknown,  received  that  of  Gaulos ; 
and  Comino  that  of  Ephaestia. 

The  commerce  which  the  Phoenicians 
had  established  in  the  island,  flourished 
under  the  dominion  of  its  new  masters. 
Its  laborious  inhabitants  manufactured 
cloths  or  stuffs  of  cotton,  the  fineness  of 
which  was  renowned  ;  and  they  were  soon 
intimately  connected  with  the  people  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  They  attracted  to  Melita 
a  colony  of  Tyrrhenians ;  they  received 
from  the  Syracusans  the  worship  o  Pro 
serpine,  the  especial  goddess  of  Sicily; 
in  short,  they  counted  amongst  the 
number  of  their  friends  Phalaris  the 
celebrated  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  And 
commerce,  which  unites  all  nations,  and 
gradually  softens  the  character  of  trading 
people,  gained  the  Maltese  the  favours 
of  that  prince,  whom  ambition  and  fear 
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sometimes  rendered  cruel  towards  his  own 
subjects. 

MONUMENTS  OF  THIS  EPOCH. 

There  are  no  vestiges  remaining  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo;  and  the  ruins  of  edifices 
built  by  the  Greeks  are  confined  to  those  of 
a  castle  called  Ghorgcnti  or  Agrigentum, 
in  honour  of  Phalaris:  these  ruins  are  near 
"the Great  Fountain."  We  may  likewise 
reckon  amongst  the  Greek  monuments, 
some  excavations  made  by  manual  labour 
in  the  hill  of  Ta  Bergemma,  and  which 
were  destined  for  burial  places  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  many  antiquities,  in 
the  public  museum,  of  this  epoch,  found 
in  the  excavations  made  at  different  times 
in  Malta  and  Gozo.  A  square  altar  de- 
dicated to  Proserpine;  on  the  sides  are 
sculptured  two  men  offering  a  fish  to  the 
goddess ;  on  the  front  is  the  emblem  made 
use  of  by  the  Syracusans  to  denote  Sicily ; 
— a  head  with  three  legs,  and  the  feet  so 
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disposed  as  to  form  the  extremity  of  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  (similar  to  the  arms 
of  the  Isle  of  Man).  A  statue  of  Hercules 
in  white  marble,,  very  well  preserved  ;  the 
god  crowned  with  poplar,  resting  on  his 
club;  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
reigns  a  character  of  remarkable  tranquil- 
lity; it  announced,  without  doubt,  the 
calm  which  navigators,  who  invoked  his  aid 
during  a  storm,  found  in  the  shelter  offered 
them  by  the  port  and  creeks  of  Melita. 
This  statue  probably  adorned  the  temple 
raised  to  him  in  the  Bay  of  Marsa-Sciracco. 
There  are  likewise  different  medals ;  some 
with  the  image  of  Juno,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  tripod  of  various  forms,  or  a  lyre  with 
the  word  MEAXTAIX2N.  Others  of  a  larger 
size,  and  more  curious ; — Isis  or  Juno,  with 
a  head  dress  composed  of  an  infinity  of 
little  triangles,  and  on  the  top  a  flower,  or 
a  double  lotus ;  behind  the  head  the  same 
word,  and  before  an  ear  of  corn,  symbol 
of  the  fertility  of  the  island;  or  a  caduceus 
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with  a  vestment;  a  duplicate  symbol  of 
the  trade  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
excellence  of  their  cotton  manufactories : 
one  of  these  medals  has  a  countermark  of 
a  small  head,  perhaps  to  distinguish  it 
from  false  pieces.  These  medals  bear  on 
the  reverse  a  genius  sitting,  with  wings  on 
his  shoulders  and  heels,  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  two  whips ;  his  po- 
sition and  attributes  are  emblems  of  trade ; 
"  power  in  its  extension,  quickness  in  its 
"  expeditions,  and  repose  in  the  mutual 
"  confidence  it  exacts."  A  medal  of  Gozo, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  galeated  head,  and 
a  crescent;  on  the  reverse  a  warrior  armed 
with  shield  and  javelin,  a  star,  and  the 
word  TATAITXIN.  It  represents  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  divinities  favourable  to 
mariners. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera  these  people  dis- 
puted with  the  Greeks  the  empire  of 
Melita :  they  divided  it  for  some  time,  but 
the  Greeks  were  finally  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  :  however, 
the  Greek  and  Phoenician,  or  Punic  lan- 
guages, were  equally  spoken  in  the  Island. 
The  riches  of  Carthage  (that  city,  "  of 
f*  which  it  is  better  to  say  nothing,"  ac- 
cording to  Sallust,  "  than  make  an  indif- 
ferent elogium  of  its  magnificence  ;")  re- 
flected back  on  Melita;  and  adding  to  the 
importance  of  its  situation,  rendered  it  an 
object  of  desire  and  ambition  to  the  Romans 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  was  sacked  by 
Att.  Regulns;  Cornelius  took  possession 
of  it;  but  the  Romans  soon  after  lost  it, 
and  only  recovered  it  after  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  C.  Lutatius,  in  the  year  242  before 
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Christ,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians 
to  cede  to  the  Romans  all  the  islands  they 
possessed  between  Africa  and  Italy.  Their 
dominion  however  was  only  thoroughly 
established  at  Melita  by  T.  Sempronius,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
war. 

MONUMENTS  OF  THIS  EPOCH. 

Two  marbles,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
base  of  two  candelabras,  each  bearing  the 
same  Phoenician  inscription,  accompanied 
by  the  s^me  in  Greek,  are  the  only  Punic 
monuments  in  the  island.  These  inscrip- 
tions have  been  often  explained,  but  the 
only  good  translation  is  the  following : 

"  We  Abdassar  and  Asseremer,  sons  of  AsseremerP 
"  sons  of  Abdassar,  have  made  this  vow  to  our  patron 
"  Melcrat,  tutelar  divinity  of  Tyre.  May  he  biess  them 
"  in  their  uncertain  voyage  !" 

Denis  and  Serapion  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  both  sons  of 
"  Serapion,  to  Hercules  surnamed  Archegetes." 

Thisexplanation,whichisdue  to  the  learned 
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Abbe  Barthelemy,  indicates  that  the  Her- 
cu  e?  worshipped  at  Mel'ita,  at  the  time  of 
the  Carthaginians^  bore  the  surname  of 
Archegetes,  or  Leader ;  and  that  of  Mel- 
kartos,  or  powerful  King.  Although  the 
names  in  the  inscriptions  are  different,  that 
results  from  a  custom  very  common  in  the 
East,  where  private  persons  as  well  as  cities 
had  an  Oriental  and  a  Greek  name,  which 
they  used  alternately  according  to  the 
language  of  the  monuments  or  acts  drawn 
up :  they  imply  the  same  brothers,  to  whose 
genealogy  the  Phoenician  inscription  how- 
ever adds  a  degree  more.  Those  brothers 
were  two  navigators,  who  returned  thanks 
to  the  protecting  god  of  the  commercial 
nation  of  Tyre,  for  having  conducted  them 
into  the  port  of  Melita ;  and  they  invoked 
him  for  the  prosperous  continuation  of 
their  voyage. 
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ROMANS. 

The  possession  of  the  island  was  of  too 
much  consequence  to  the  Romans,  who 
aspired  to  the  em  pire  of  the  Mediterranean, 
not  to  use  all  their  power  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  it.  They  drove  out  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  but  wishing  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  they  authorized 
their  ancient  customs,  and  giving  the  island 
the  title  of  Municipium,  permitted  its  in- 
habitants to  govern  themselves  after  their 
own  laws  :  they  sent  however  a  Pro-Praetor, 
and  in  his  name  are  struck  many  medals 
of  that  epoch.  They  encouraged  com- 
merce and  manufactories,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the  cotton 
cloths  were  considered  as  an  article  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  Romans,  either 
through  a  motive  of  religion,  or  to  attract 
a  greater  number  of  strangers  whose 
c 
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expense  maintained  the  riches  of  the 
island,  carefully  rebuilt  and  embellished 
the  te  mples,  in  which  navigators  and  traders 
assembled  to  offer  up  incense  to  the 
protecting  deities.  Their  altars  were  re- 
spected even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults 
and  ravages  of  war ;  if  it  happened  that 
any  impious  hand  carried  off  a  precious 
gift,  they  were  immediately  reported  ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  a  general  of  Massanissa, 
king  of  Numidia,  passing  with  his  fleet,  and 
carrying  off  from  the  temple  of  Juno  some 
curious  pieces  of  ivory,  to  present  to  his 
sovereign,  he  repented  of  having  accepted 
them,  and  solemnly  sent  them  back  on 
board  a  quinquereme.  And  one  of  the 
strongest  accusations  by  Cicero  against 
Verres,  was  that  he  had  stripped  this  temple 
of  its  ornaments,  which  Melitas  reclaimed 
by  her  deputies.  The  temples,  as  described 
by  some  authors,  were  not  the  only  edifices 
which  adorned  the  island ;  there  was  like- 
wise a  theatre,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
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and  some  vestiges  of  a  large  mole  have 
been  discovered. 

One  of  the  remarkable  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  is  that  of  the  conversion 
of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  About 
the  year  56  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  rocks  which  form  the  entrance  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Port  of  St.  Paul.  Thus 
were  accomplished  the  designs  of  divine 
Providence  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith !  all  concurred  to  assist  them,  even 
the  disorder  of  the  elements.  The  charity 
of  the  inhabitants  was  recompensed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  which 
the  Apostle  preached  to  them,  and  the 
sight  of  the  miracles  he  performed  in  the 
name  of  our  Saviour.  The  inhabitants  of 
Casal  Nasciar  boast  of  being  the  first 
Maltese  who  were  baptized,  and  derive  the 
word  Nasciar  from  Nassara,  which  signifies 
Christian. 
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ROMAN  MONUMENTS. 

There  are  many  which  attest  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  privileges  granted 
by  different  emperors  to  the  inhabitants. 
Noneofthemedals,however,bear  an  image 
of  any  emperor ;  some  have  on  one  side  the 
head  of  Juno  with  the  word  MEAITAII2N, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  curule  chair  with  this 
inscription,  C.  ARRUNTANUS.  BALE. 
PROPR.  Others  the  same  headland  on  the 
reverse  a  tripod  with  the  word  MELITAS, 
In  the  castle  of  Gozo  is  preserved  a  mu- 
tilated statue,  and  nine  Latin  inscriptions, 
one  of  which  mentions  Julia  Augusta. 
The  adulation  of  the  Romans  in  adoring 
this  princess,  who  was  mother  of  Tiberius, 
led  them  to  add  very  often  to  her  name 
that  of  some  goddess,  already  known,  to 
shew  that  she  merited  every  worship :  in 
the  marble  above  she  is  named  Ceres.  In 
the  Museum  are  preserved  a  large  sepulch- 
ral lamp  of  baked  earth,  of  a  beautiful  and 
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curious  form  ; — a  round  piece  of  marble, 
sculptured  on  both  sides,  representing  a 
griffin  with  his  paw  on  a  ram's  head,  and 
on  the  other  a  theatrical  mask ; — an  in- 
scription indicating  some  repairs  made  to 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  In  the  Town- 
house of  the  CittaNotabile  is  another  men- 
tioning the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  enlarging  the  public  theatre. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master  is  a  wolf 
ruckling  Romulus  and  Remus, 


VANDALS,  GOTHS. 

After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
at  the  death  of  Constantine,  this  island 
was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Con- 
stantius.  Soon  after  religious  quarrels  en- 
gaged all  minds,  and  the  energy  of  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  world  was  annihi- 
lated by  dissentions  fomented  on  all  sides 
by  heretics.  The  misfortunes  of  the  empire 
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were  increased,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  by  the  eruption  of  a  swarm 
of  barbarians  from  the  north  :  the  Goths 
and  Huns  took  possession  of  Thrace  and 
Pannonia ;  the  Suevi  of  Gaul,  the  Visigoths 
of  Spain  ;  at  last,  about  the  year  454,  the 
Vandals  penetrated  into  Sicily,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  as  well  as  of 
Malta.  Ten  years  after  the  Goths  drove 
them  out.  We  must  not  expect  in  these 
unhappy  times  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
flourishing  commerce  which  had  rendered 
Malta  powerful ;  she  lost  it  with  her 
liberty ;  but  after  her  recovery  from  the 
oppression^  it  arose  a  second  time  from  the 
advantage  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  island.  Belisarius  landed  here  in  533, 
and  expelling  the  Goths,  united  it  to  the 
empire.  By  length  of  time  it  acquired 
new  riches,  but  the  Eastern  emperors  not 
having  preserved  the  privileges  it  enjoyed 
under  the  Romans,  it  did  not  recover  its 
ancient  splendour.  The  Greek,  followers 
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of  Belisarius,  who  remained  there  as  its 
governors,  defenders,  or  to  share  in  its 
trade,  these  Greeks,  who  had  only  the 
name  and  pride  of  their  ancestors,  without 
one  of  their  virtues,  drew  on  themselves 
the  enmity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sacri- 
ficed them  at  last  to  the  Arabs,  less  to  avoid 
the  misfortunes  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  their  new  enemies,  the  im- 
placable persecutors  of  the  Greeks,  than 
to  free  themselves  from  masters  of  whom 
they  had  cause  to  complain. 

MONUMENTS  OF  THIS  EPOCH. 

A  small  figure  of  bronze,  found  at  Gozo, 
is  a  proof  that  the  errors  of  the  heretics, 
whose  policy  was  always  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities of  propagating  them,  had  pene- 
trated amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  It  represents  a  lame  beggar,  bare 
headed  and  beardless,  seated  on  a  kind  of 
basket,  supporting  himself  by  his  left  hand, 
which  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  sandal, 
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and  presents  with  the  other  a  cup :  the 
rags  which  cover  him  as  far  as  the  knees 
are  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  cord,  and  his 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a  cloak  similar 
to  that  of  pilgrims.  The  whole  figure  is 
covered  with  characters,  some  Greek,  some 
Etruscan,  and  others  entirely  unknown. 
The  monogram  of  Christ  is  distinctly  seen  ; 
and  on  reading  the  letters  which  precede 
it,  we  find  in  Ionics  0TI1EI  for  ETYI1H; 
which,  joined  to  the  monogram,  signifies 
"  the  Lord  was  struck/'  This  figure  has 
on  its  right  arm  the  feet  of  another,  which 
has  been  broken  and  never  discovered.  To 
explain  this  bronze  it  is  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  towards  the  2d  and  3d  century 
of  the  church,  and  even  later,  the  disciples 
of  Mark  and  Basilides,  the  Gnostics,  the 
Cabalists  employed  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
theological  arithmetic,  which  made  them 
f  believe  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
particularly  in  explaining  numbers,  con- 
tained the  producing  power  of  the  universe. 
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and  became,  according  to  their  different 
opinions,  even  the  physical  cause  of  events. 
The  greatest  proof  they  brought  of  this  ab- 
surdity, originally  Pythagorean,  was,  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  said  of  himself,  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega."  This  superstitious  ex- 
travagance engaged  these  heretics  to  cover 
their  monuments  with  n^sterious  letters ; 
and  this  probably  represents  one  of  their 
principal  chiefs,  become  an  object  of  de- 
votion, who,  in  the  torments  he  had  endured 
for  the  faith,  had  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  legs,  and  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
voluntary  or  forced  misery  which  obliged 
him  to  implore  charity.  He  ornamented 
his  cloak  with  the  characters  used  by  his 
sect,  and  put  in  these  intelligible  words, 
"  Jesus  Christ  was  struck,"  either  to  con- 
sole himself  in  his  own  sufferings,  or  to 
exhort  his  brethern  to  support  with  patience 
their  humiliation  and  grief.  The  cata- 
combs, near  Citta  Vecchia,  first  destined  for 
sepulchres,  and  the  enlargement  of  which 
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ought,  more  probably,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  times  when  the  heretical  sects  mul- 
tiplied in  the  empire,  probably  served  as 
an  asylum  to  individuals  of  these  sects, 
who  reciprocally  listening  only  to  their 
mutual  hatred,  then  proclaimed  those 
bloody  persecutions.  These  catacombs  may 
have  been  likewise  the  refuge  of  the  inha- 
bitants during  the  invasions  of  barbarians, 
and  the  place  where  they  capitulated  with 
their  new  sovereigns  There  are  no  Gothic 
monuments  remaining,  except  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  in  the 
Citta  Notabile ;  and  of  the  3d  centuries, 
from  the  reign  of  Justinian  till  the  taking 
of  Malta  by  the  Arabs,  there  is  only  one 
epitaph  in  the  Museum. 


ARABS. 

The  Cambridge  Chronicle  fixes  the  con- 
quest of  Malta  by  this  nation  in  the  year 
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870.  They  were  called  also  Saracens,  as 
descendants  of  Esau  son  of  Sara ;  being 
already  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Sicily, 
where  they  had  been  invited  by  the  rebel 
Euphemius,  they  wished  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  island  of  Gozo,  which  they 
called  Gaudesc,  and  likewise  of  Malta,  to 
insure  the  free  navigation  of  the  sea  which 
separated  Sicily  from  their  possessions  in 
Africa.  They  conquered  Gozo  without  re- 
sistance, massacred  all  the  Greeks,  but  did 
no  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  who  in  gra- 
titude offered  to  the  Arab  commandant 
considerable  presents  of  provisions,  and 
100  pieces  of  gold.  From  Gozo  they  crossed 
to  Malta,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  St. 
Paul.  In  vain  was  their  descent  opposed ; 
they  beat  the  troops  sent  against  them, 
and  advancing  into  the  interior,  encamped 
about  a  mile  from  Citta  Notabile :  they 
were  repulsed  in  their  assault ;  however  the 
inhabitants  capitulated  a  few  days  after- 
wards. The  Arabs  demanded  the  delivery 
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or the  Greeks  who  were  in  the  town,  to  the 
number  of  3000,  to  put  them  to  death : 
the  inhabitants  themselves  threw  the  3000 
Greeks  into  the  flames,  and  then  opened 
their  gates.  The  Arabs  entered  not  as  con- 
querors, but  as  brothers.  They  were  repulsed 
the  same  year  by  the  troops  from  Syracuse, 
and  the  Greeks  recovered  for  34  years  the 
empire  of  Malta  and  Gozo  :  after  this  the 
Arabs  reconquered  them,  exterminated  all 
the  Greeks,  and  preserving  to  the  inhabi- 
tants their  ancient  clemency,  not  only 
spared  them,  but  sold  to  them  the  Greek 
women  and  children ;  and  thus  reduced 
them  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  obey- 
ing those  whom  before  they  had  treated  as 
subjects.  The  most  considerable  persons 
of  the  island  presented,  through  the  bishop, 
to  the  Arab  chief,  a  present  of  500  pieces 
of  gold.  The  Arabs  having  divided  amongst 
themselves  the  spoils  and  lands  of  the 
Greeks,  established  themselves  in  the  two 
islands,  under  the  government  of  an  Emir, 
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dependant  on  the  Emir  of  Sicily.  During 
their  possession  they  respected  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  its  ministers,  were  hu- 
mane and  just  towards  the  inhabitants,  did 
not  oppress  them  by  imposts,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  revenues  they  might  have  drawn 
from  them,  fitted  out  every  year  vessels 
which  brought  in  considerable  prizes.  This 
perilous  manner  of  enriching  themselves 
natu  rally  pleased  the  Mai  tese,  brave,  active, 
and  deprived  by  strangers  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  lands,  and  having  no  method 
of  supplying  their  wants  but  by  the  re- 
sources of  commerce,  which  the  distressing: 
circumstances  of  the  times  diminished 
every  day.  Instructed  by  the  Arabs,  and 
rising  to  perfection  afterwards  by  their  own 
experience,  the  Maltese  became,  and  are 
still  the  best  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 


MONUMENTS  OF  THIS  EPOCH. 

The  Arabs  lessened  the  site  of  Citta  No- 
tabile,  to  render  the  defence  more  easy, 
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and  built  a  fort  where  the  Castle  of  St.  Ah- 
gelo  now  stands,  to  protect  their  vessels 
which  wintered  in  the  great  port.  In  the 
house  of  Baron  Xara  is  a  large  sepulchral 
stone  covered  with  Arabic  characters. 


NORMANS. 

In  the  year  1090,  Count  Roger,  or  his  bro- 
ther Robert  Guiscard,  came  from  Sicily, 
and  seconded  in  his  enterprise  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a  Maltese  village  called  Vyede 
Rum,  besieged  the  Arabs  in  ihe  capital. 
Obliged  to  capitulate,  they  obtained  from 
the  conqueror  that  their  Emir,  and  all  those 
who  wished  to  follow  him,  might  quit  the 
city  and  the  island  with  their  riches :  that 
the  Arabs  who  chose  to  remain  should 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  by 
paying  an  arinual  tribute  to  the  prince  :  at 
last  they  engaged  to  set  at  liberty  all  the 
Christians  they  had  made  slaves  by  sea. 
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These  slaves  followed  Roger,  who  after 
having  conquered  the  Arabs  of  Gozo  re- 
turned to  Sicily.  The  Arabs,  who  remained 
at  Malta,  with  the  hopes  of  some  circum- 
stance which  might  again  render  them 
masters  of  the  island,  and  who  had  retired 
to  an  elevated  situation  called  Kalua  tk 
Bahria,  fortified  by  nature,  and  which  was 
only  accessible  by  a  defile,  tried,  in  the 
year  1120,  to  surprise  the  chiefs  of  the 
island  on  a  feast  day,  whilst  they  ware  at 
divine  service:  but  the  plan  failed;  and 
the  son  of  Count  Roger  arriving  from 
Sicily  soon  afterwards,  expulsed  all  the 
Arabs.  This  prince,  by  insuring  the  pos- 
session of  Malta,  obtained  a  barrier  for 
the  Empire,  which  the  valour  of  his  father 
had  transmitted  to  him.  That  Empire 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  by 
the  marriage  of  Constantia,  heiress  of 
Sicily,  with  Henry  VI.  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa;  and  Malta,  which 
under  the  Normans  had  acquired  titles, 
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and  lost  her  riches,  which  had  been  erected 
into  a  marquisate,  and  a  county,  thus  ob- 
tained new  sovereigns. 


GERMANS. 

The  Emperors  did  not  peaceably  enjoy 
the  possession  of  Maltaduring  the  72  years 
it  was  under  their  dominion.  It  was  abso- 
lutely ruined  by  the  frequent  change  of 
its  masters :  besides  depopulated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  wars  of  those  princes  who 
successively  disputed  it,  and  who  far  from 
calculating  all  the  resources  they  might 
have  drawn  from  its  position,  only  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  seizing  it  from  their 
rivals  to  force  them  from  Sicily,  the  object 
of  their  reciprocal  pretensions.  For  a  long 
time  its  only  inhabitants  were  soldiers, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  island  the  fort- 
ress, to  defend  the  port,  which  was  built 
by  the  Saracens;  its  uncultivated  fields  only 
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presented  to  the  eye  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  sterility,  when  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
having  gained  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Celano  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1224, 
transported  its  wretched  inhabitants  to 
Malta ;  these,  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Maltese,  by  force  of  labour,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  drew  some  wealth  to  the 
island.  History  informs  us  that  Guillaume 
le  Gros,  admiral  of  Sicily,  and  his  descen- 
dants were  counts  of  Malta,  but  it  does 
not  mention  that  either  of  these  rendered 
their  vassals  happy. 

FRENCH. 

The  hatred  which  the  popes  Urban  and 
Clement  IV.  vowed  against  Mainfroy, 
gave  to  Charles  d'Anjou,  brother  of  Lewis 
IX.  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  sovereignty  of 
Malta.  It  was  in  this  island  that  John 
of  Procida,  author  of  a  conspiracy  made 
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against  the  Sicilian  barons,  supported  by 
subsidies  of  Michael  Palaeologus  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  authorized  by  pope 
Nicholas  III.  and  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  seize  the  throne  of  Sicily  from  the 
French  prince,  to  give  it  to  Peter  king  of 
Arragon,  assembled  the  conspirators  to 
confer  with  the  secretary  of  Michael.  The 
Sicilian  vespers  were  the  result;  Sicily 
changed  in  a  moment  its  sovereign,  but 
Malta  continued  true  to  the  French.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Roger,  admiral  of  Arra- 
gon,  attacked,  in  the  Canal  of  Malta, 
Corneille,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Charles ;  the  battle  was  bloody  on  both 
sides,  and  the  victory  would  have  been 
undecided,  if  the  death  of  the  French  ge- 
neral had  not  determined  it  in  favour  of 
the  Arragonese :  they  took  advantage  of 
it  to  land  in  the  port  of  Marsamuscetto, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  surrendered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  conquerors,  wrho  exacted 
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a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  con- 
tribution of  2500  crowns,  The  fortress, 
the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
Charles  had  considerably  enlarged,  alone 
remained  to  the  enemy ;  the  French  de- 
fended it :  but  some  months  after,  the 
Arragonese  having  returned  to  blockade 
it  with  a  considerable  army  under  the 
command  of  Lanza,  and  the  Maltese  dread- 
ing the  misfortunes  the  island  was  exposed 
to,  if  it  continued  any  longer  to  be  the 
theatre  of  rival  ity  between  the  two  powers, 
having  pressed  the  French  to  surrender, 
and  having  already  joined  the  beseigers, 
the  fortress  was  delivered  to  the  Arragonese, 
Charles,  sensible  of  the  loss  of  the  island, 
from  which  his  ships  could  continually 
menace  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  determined 
on  a  last  effort  to  reconquer  it;  but  a 
second  naval  combat,  in  sight  of  the  island, 
annihilated  his  hopes  for  ever,  and  con- 
firmed the  empire  to  his  enemies. 
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MONUMENTS  OF  THESE  THREE  EPOCHS. 

The  princes  who  illustrated  by  wars  and 
conquests  the  ages  we  have  rapidly  run 
over,  generally  left  no  other  trace  but  that 
of  blood.  Incessantly  tormented  writh  the 
desire  of  conquest,  although  always  en- 
gaged in  the  means  of  preserving  it,  they 
had  neither  leisure,  nor  perhaps  the  noble 
assurance  of  confiding  themselves  to  pos- 
terity a  judgment  of  their  enterprizes,  in 
eternizing  the  remembrance  of  them  by 
lasting  monuments;  but  conforming  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  thought  that 
pious  foundations  were  sufficient  to  expiate 
barbarities :  they  endowed  churches :  the 
cathedral  was  founded  by  the  Normans. 
I  do  not  produce  the  foundation  titles  of 
other  churches,  but  the  most  ancient  are 
those  of  Borgo,  Melleha,  and  Casal  Tar- 
tan i,  now  destroyed. 
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The  island  of  Malta,  after  having  a  long- 
time suffered  the  discords  of  its  successive 
masters,  had  to  support,  a  still  longer 
period,  the  tyranny  of  private  persons  to 
whom  the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  those 
of  Castille,  who  succeeded  in  the  year 
1414,  granted  it  in  title  of  fief.  It  thus 
alternately  became  the  appanage  of  a 
sovereign's  son,  the  recompense  of  his 
favourites,  or  the  reward  of  some  service 
rendered  to  the  prince  rather  than  to  his 
crown.  In  vain  the  Maltese,  under  the 
reign  of  Lewis  son  of  Peter  II.  thought 
they  had  obtained  that  the  islands  of  Malta 
and  Gozo  should  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy,  arid 
could  not  be  alienated :  but  they  were 
afterwards  twice  pledged  as  sureties  for  a 
loan.  The  reclamations  and  complaints  of 
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the  Maltese  were  lost  before  they  came  to 
the  sovereign ;  his  ministers  favoured,  from 
particular  motives,  the  vexations  they  ex- 
perienced ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
take  from  them  the  hope  of  ameliorating 
their  condition.   At  last,  wearied  of  com- 
plaints, yet  too  faithful  to  revolt,  but 
wishing,  even  at  their  own  expense,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their 
masters  make  a  continual  traffic  of  the 
island,  and  from  the  unjust  and  continual 
pretensions  of  the  governors  they  received 
every  moment,  they  made  the  generous 
effort  of  offering  to  king  Alphonso  to  re- 
imburse the  30,000  florins  the  island  had 
been  pledged  for :  the  king  accepted  it, 
and  promised  that  the  two  islands  should 
never  more  be  separated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.   In  1516,  this  kingdom  passed 
entire  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.;  the 
annual  revenue  under  whose  reign  was 
only  41  ducats  from  the  two  islands. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  AT  THIS  EPOCH. 

Malta,  impoverished  by  a  corrupt  adminis- 
tration, offered  only  to  travellers  the  aspect 
of  a  city  almost  deserted,  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  which  supported  a  wall  of  123 
yards  in  circumference,  broken  down  in 
several  places;  an  ancient  fortress,  which 
defended  the  port  and  commanded  a  small 
hamlet  inhabited  by  seamen ;  and  very 
few  villages  in  the  country.  The  houses 
within  the  city  were  almost  uninhabitable : 
the  artillery  of  the  fortress  consisted  only  of 
a  swivel  gun,  two  small  cannons,  and  some 
iron  mortars.  The  western  side  of  the  island 
was  totally  uncultivated;  the  fertility  of 
the  eastern  side  was  choked  by  stones  with 
which  the  fields  were  covered  :  there  was 
no  sort  of  trees  in  the  island,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  use  the  dung  of 
animals,  dried  in  the  sun,  for  fuel.  Gozo 
presented  a  more  smiling  face;  it  was 
shaded  by  pleasant  and  useful  trees ;  the 
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orange,  lemon,  olive,  and  fig  trees,  were 
there  cultivated ;  but  the  fortress  was  in  no 
better  condition  than  that  of  Malta :  thus 
the  king's  enemies,  and  the  Barbary  pirates, 
ravaged  the  two  islands  with  impunity. 
The  Genoese  in  1371,  the  Moors  in  1427, 
the  Turks  60  years  afterwards,  and  the 
pirate  Sinan  in  1526,, did  infinite  damage: 
they  carried  off  men,  women,  children, 
and  cattle ;  burnt  the  houses,  and  pillaged 
the  granaries  where  the  Maltese  preserved 
the  corn  they  drew  from  Sicily,  and  the 
free  export  of  which  was  permitted  to 
them.  All  necessary  objects  of  consump- 
tion were  exempt  from  every  kind  of  duty. 
The  inhabitants,  wretched  at  home,  endea- 
voured sometimes  to  try  their  fortune  by 
sea ;  but  an  order  of  the  sovereign  often 
confined  them  to  the  country,  which  would 
have  been  insensibly  depopulated;  at  last, 
in  1456,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited 
from  arming  any  cruisers.  Lewis  king  of 
Sicily  established  at  Malta,  in  the  year 
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1350,  a  municipal  corps,  under  the  name 
of  a  University,  and  composed  of  a  captain, 
and  four  jurats.  This  university  afterwards 
obtained  many  privileges,  but  the  people 
were  not  enriched ;  they  only  owed  to 
their  natural  sobriety,  and  great  economy, 
at  this  epoch,  the  draggingon  an  existence 
less  unhappy  than  that  which  their  state, 
the  masters  who  governed  them,  and  the 
little  remains  of  the  soil  which  they  cul- 
tivated could  reasonably  promise  them. 

CHARLES  V. 

This  extraordinary  prince,  full  of  good 
and  bad  qualities,  as  dangerous  to  his 
rivals  on  account  of  his  treachery,  as  of 
his  valour  ;  who,  after  having  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  stripped 
himself  of  grandeur  by  a  simple  effort  of 
his  will,  and  buried  his  remorse  in  the 
nonentity  of  a  cloister;  a  politician  skilful 
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and  wise,  considered  these  islands  in  a  very 
different  point  of  view  from  his  predeces- 
sors, who  only  regarded  them  as  an  indif- 
ferent portion  of  their  states.  To  rule  the 
Mediterranean,  to  guarantee  on  one  side 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  to 
incessantly  menace  those  of  Africa;  and 
to  interrupt  at  pleasure  the  communication 
of  trade  in  the  two  parts  of  the  sea  they 
divide ;  this  was  the  aspect  under  which 
he  saw  all  the  advantage  of  their  position. 
Fearing  that  these  important  islands  might 
be  one  day  wrrested  from  his  descendants, 
who,  engaged  in  the  centre  or  on  the  op- 
posite confines  of  their  states,  could  not 
perhaps  bring  a  sufficient  force  for  their 
defence  ;  considering  at  the  same  time 
what  weight  such  a  conquest  would  give 
their  enemies  in  the  political  balance  of 
Europe,  he  separated  it  from  his  succes- 
sion, and  wished  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  power  particularly  interested  in  its 
defence,  and  which,  without  injuring  any, 
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should  be  respected  by  all.  The  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  most 
sacred  motives  had  armed,  for  a  long  time, 
for  the  common  utility  of  Christianity, 
then  deprived  of  a  territory  where  it  could 
fix  the  residence  of  its  power,  wandered 
about  on  the  coasts  of  Italy :  it  fixed  his 
attention :  its  essential  neutrality  deter- 
mined him  ;  and  in  the  year  1530,  he  estab- 
lished it  in  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of 
the  two  islands.  They  were  given  to  the 
Order  in  title  of  fief  noble,  free  and  clear 
of  every  service  military  or  civil.  The 
emperor,  as  king  of  Sicily,  transmitted  to 
it  the  t€  merum  et  mixtum  imperium, 
potestas  gladii,"  and  right,  without  appeal 
to  the  sovereign,  over  all  the  goods,  pro- 
perty, and  persons  of  the  inhabitants;  ab- 
solving them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  take  it  to  their  new  prince,  to  whom 
he  resigned  domains,  quit-rents,  and  duties 
in  those  islands  belonging  to  his  crown. 
The  only  conditions  of  the  donation  were, 
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1st.  "  That  the  Order  should  swear  never 
€€  to  suffer  their  new  subjects  to  do  any 
"  injury  or  damage  to  the  state  and  sub- 
«  jects  of  the  kings  of  Sicily/'  £d.  «  The 
?  annual  tribute  of  a  falcon  to  the  king 
?  or  viceroy  of  Sicily/'  3d.  «  The  liberty 
"  of  the  king  to  name  the  bishop,,  on  the 
"  presentation  of  three  of  their  clergy,  one 
"  of  whom  must  be  born  a  subject  of  the 
"  crown  of  Sicily."  4th.  et  A  promise  that 
"  the  admiral  or  lieutenant  of  the  Order, 
"  being  always  chosen  from  the  Italian 
"  langue,  those  who  succeeded  them  in 
"  the  command  of  the  squadrons,  should 
"  be  persons  unsuspected  by  the  king  of 
"  Sicily."  5th.  "  The  necessity  of  the  king's 
"  consent  in  case  the  Order  wished  to 
"  transmit  to  another  power  the  possession 
tf  of  the  island."  6th.  "That  commissioners 
«  should  be  appointed  amicably  to  settle 
V-  the  indemnifications  due  to  the  posses- 
"  sors  of  fiefs,  formerly  granted  by  the  king 
"  to  different  persons,  and  that  the  Order 
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Ci  should  make  up  the  losses." — The  di- 
ploma is  dated  the  23d  of  March  1530, 
ahd  the  acceptation  of  the  council  of  the 
Order  the  25th  April,  the  same  year.  The 
inhabitants  received  the  news  with  joy ; 
the  sovereign  they  had  gained  was  to  live 
amongst  them ;  and  they  expected  from 
his  presence  and  kindness,  a  happiness 
they  had  ceased  to  hope  for.  The  univer- 
sity, in  token  of  delight,  voluntarily  re- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Order  the  debt  of 
30,000  florins,  for  the  loan  of  which  it  had 
acquitted  king  Alphonso;  and  the  family 
of  Nava,  to  which  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
recompense  for  their  great  fidelity,  had 
presented  the  governorship  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  delivered  the  fort  into  the  hands 
of  the  Knights,  under  the  simple  charge 
of  a  pension  for  life  for  Alvara  de  Nava, 
head  of  the  family.  It  was  in  this  castle 
and  the  neighbouring  village  where  the 
Grand  Master  Lisle  Adam,  the  member* 
of  the  Order,  and  the  Rhodian  families 
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who  had  generously  followed  their  fate, 
lodged  on  their  landing  at  Malta  the  26th' 
October.  The  Grand  Master  took  posses- 
sion the  13th  November  following;  he 
was  conducted  under  a  canopy,  carried 
by  four  jurats,  to  the  capital,  the  gates 
of  which  through  etiquette  were  shut. 
Having  sworn  on  his  cross  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  they  presented 
to  him  the  keys,  and  he  made  his  entry 
into  the  Citta  Notabile,  amidst  public 
acclamations. 


ORDER  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  CALLED 

HOSPITALERS 

OF   ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  RHODES, 
AND  MALTA. 

The  Order,  to  whom  Christianity  owes  so 
many  obligations,  was  very  trifling  at  its 
commencement.  Some  time  before  the 
voyage  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  to  the 
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Holy  Land,,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  traded  to 
the  Levant,  gained  permission  from  the 
caliph  of  Egypt,  to  build  a  house  in  Jeru- 
salem for  themselves  and  their  nation,  who 
came  in  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  for  which 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute.  Some  time 
afterwards  they  built  two  churches,  one  for 
men  the  other  for  women  ;  where  they 
received  the  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and 
charity.  This  gave  occasion  to  others  to 
exercise  the  same  acts  of  charity,  and  to 
build  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  John,  with 
an  hospital,  where  they  superintended  the 
sick,  and  received  those  who  visited  the 
holy  places.  The  B.  0erard,  by  some 
called  Jung,  was  the  director  in  the  year 
1099j  when  the  Christians  took  Jerusalem. 
The  reputation  of  his  sanctity  and  zeal, 
caused  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  to  establish 
those  who  were  employed  under  him  in 
these  good  works,  and  who  were  called 
Hospitalers  ;  they  gave  them  black  habits, 
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with  a  cross  of  eight  points ;  and  besides 
the  three  vows,  they  added  a  fourth,  by 
which  they  pledged  themselves  to  receive, 
treat,  and  defend  the  pilgrims.  The  foun- 
dation was  in  the  year  1104,  under  Bald- 
win I.  The  assistance  they  rendered  to 
these  pilgrims  made  them  attend  to  their 
voyages,  and  the  security  of  the  roads, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  infidels.  On 
this  account  it  was  necessary  to  become 
warriors.  This  attracted  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  hospitalers 
into  knights.  Their  intention  has  ever 
since  been  the  same,  to  carry  on  an  irrecon- 
cilable war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith.  Gerard  gave  them  statutes,  and  was 
succeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy  towards  the 
year  1118.  The  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Levant  obliged  the  hos- 
pitalers to  retire  from  Jerusalem  to  Mar- 
gat,  and  afterwards  to  Acre,  which  they 
valiantly  defended  in  1290,  and  followed 
Jean  de  Lusignan,who  gave  them  Limisson, 
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in  Cyprus,. where  they  remained  till  1310. 
The  same  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under 
their  Grand  Master  Folques  de  Villaret,  a 
Frenchman;  and  the  next,  they  defended 
it,  assisted  by  the  count  of  Savoy,  against 
the  Saracens.  It  is  said  that  his  successors 
have  taken  from  him  the  devise  of  the  four 
letters  F.  E.  R.  T.  which  signify,  «  forti- 
"  tudine  ejusRhodum  tenuit."  They  derive 
from  thence  the  name  of  C(  knights  of 
Rhodes."  Mahomet  the  Second  in  vain 
besieged  this  island  in  1480.  The  Grand 
Master  D'Aubusson  bravely  defended  it 
during  a  three  months  s!ege.  However, 
Solyman  II.  took  it  42  years  afterwards. 
The  Grand  Master  Philippe  de  Villiers 
l'isle  Adam,  who  had  gained  great  honour 
in  this  last  defence,  having  sailed  with 
his  knights,  and  4000  inhabitants,  as  well 
of  this  island,  as  of  others  dependant  on 
it,  retired  to  Candia,  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  From  thence  he  went  to  Sicily, 
and,  three  months  after,  to  Rome,  to  pope 
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Adrian  VI.  who  assigned  to  the  Order  the 
city  of  Viterbo  as  a  retreat.  Six  years 
after  theveslablished  themselves  in  Malta, 
given  to  them  by  Charles  V.  and  which 
they  accepted  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
Christian  princes  in  whose  kingdoms  the 
Order  had  possessions.  Solyman  power- 
fully attacked  Malta  during  four  months, 
which  was  as  valiantly  defended  by  La 
Vallette-Parisot.  Mustapha,  basha  of 
Buda,  made  a  descent  on  the  island.  The 
famous  Dragut,  and  the  old  Vechiali, 
whom  they  called  Louchali,  both  dreaded 
on  account  of  their  piracies,  joined  the 
captain  basha  some  time  after,  with  the 
pirates  of  Africa.  Garcias  of  Toledo,  vice- 
roy of  Sicily,  had  promised  succours  to 
La  Vallette  in  the  month  of  June,  which 
did  not  arrive  till  September,  after  St.  Elmo 
had  been  taken,  and  St,  Michael  and  the 
Bourg  were  both  almost  reduced  to  ruins  ; 
so  that  it  was  the  indefatigable  valour  of 
the  knights  which  saved  them,  rather  than 
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his  assistance.  The  barbarians,  after  having 
lost  in  four  months  time  78,000  cannon 
balls,  15,000  soldiers,  and  8000  sailors, 
were  obliged  to  retire. 

ORDER  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

The  Order  consisted  of  three  estates; 
knights,  chaplains,  and  servants  at  arms. 
There  were  also  priests,  who  officiated  in 
the  churches ;  friar-servants,  who  assisted 
at  the  offices  ;  and  donnes,  or  demi-cros- 
ses;  but  these  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  body  of  the  Order.  This  division  was 
made  in  1130,  by  the  Grand  Master 
Eaimond  du  Puy.  The  knights  must  have 
been  of  noble  birth,  both  by  father  and 
mother's  side,  for  four  generations.  Often 
sons  of  kings  and  princes  have  honoured 
this  rank.  The  chaplains  or  conventual 
priests  were  noble,  or  at  least  of  a  consi- 
derable family.  The  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties, such  as  the  bishopric  of  Malta,  the 
priory  of  St.  John,  and  others  of  the 
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Order,  were  distributed  to  them,  and  they 
might  be  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  though 
members  of  a  military  Order.  The  servants 
at  arms  were  noble,  (but  not  of  four  gene- 
rations,) or  at  least  issue  of  a  family  above 
the  common.  Sometimes,  in  consideration 
of  their  services,  they  were  made  knights 
of  grace,  as  it  happened  to  Paul,  vice- 
admiral  of  France.  The  government  was 
monarchical  and  aristocratical,  for  the 
grand  master  was  sovereign,  coined  money, 
pardoned  criminals,  and  gave  the  places 
of  grand  priors,  baillages,  and  com- 
mandaries.  All  the  knights  of  the  Order, 
of  whatever  authority,  were  obliged  to 
obey  him  in  every  thing  which  was  not 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the 
religion.  In  affairs  of  great  importance, 
which  regarded  the  knights  and  the  re- 
ligion, the  grand  master  and  sacred  coun- 
cil exercised  together  absolute  authority : 
the  grand  master  had  only  two  voices  for 
his  pre-eminence.  The  council  was  either 
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ordinary,  or  complete.  At  the  ordinary 
one  assisted  the  grand  master  as  chief,  and 
the  grand  crosses,  who  were  the  bishop, 
prior  of  the  church,  the  conventual  bail- 
lies,  grand  priors,  and  chapter  baillies. 
The  complete  council  was  composed  of 
grand  crosses,  and  two  of  the  oldest 
knights  of  each  tongue.  The  knights  gave 
the  grand  master  the  title  of  Eminence, 
and  his  subjects  that  of  Highness.  The 
tongues  were  eight;  namely,  Provence, 
Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Ger- 
many, Castille,  and  England.  These  had 
their  chiefs  at  Malta,  who  were  called 
Pillars,  and  conventual  Baillies.  The  chief 
of  the  Provence  tongue  (which  was  the 
first,  because  Gerard  was  a  Provengal) 
had  the  charge  of  grand  commander; 
Auvergne,  grand  marshall:  France,  grand 
hospitaler:  Italy,  admiral:  Arragon,  grand 
conservator  :  Germany,  grand  bailli :  Cas- 
tille, grand  chancellor:  England,  turco- 
pelier,  or  general  of  the  infantry.  The 
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oldest  knight  of  the  Order,  of  whatever 
tongue  he  might  be,  sat  in  the  ordinary 
council,  and  the  two  next  oldest  in 
the  complete  council,  to  represent  that 
tongue,  and  its  pillar.  In  each  tongue 
there  were  many  grand  priories;  in  that 
of  France,  Aquitaine  and  Champagne ;  in 
that  of  Provence,  St.  Gilles  and  Toulouse; 
}n  that  of  Auvergne,  the  grand  priory  of 
Auvergne ;  there  were  other  grand  priories 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Besides 
this  dignity,  each  tongue  had  chapter 
baillies,  so  called,  because  they  took  pre- 
cedence after  the  grand  priors  in  the 
provincial  chapters.  The  French  tongue 
had  two  baillages,  the  titulars  of  which 
were  the  bailly  of  the  Morea,  or  com- 
mander of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Paris,  and 
the  grand  treasurer  or  Commander  of  St. 
John  en  l'lsle,  near  Corbeil ;  the  Provence 
tongue  had  the  baillage  of  Manosque; 
tliat  of  Auvergne,  the  baillage  of  Lyon. 
Each   grand  priory  had  a  number  of 
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commanderies,  some  of  which  were  des- 
tined for  the  knights,  and  the  others  in- 
differently for  the  chaplains,  and  servants 
at  arms.  In  the  grand  priory  of  France, 
there  were  thirty-six  commanderies  for 
the  knights,  and  ten  for  the  chaplains  and 
servants  at  arms;  besides  the  magistral 
commandery,  which  the  grand  master 
held  in  his  hands,  or  gave  it  to  any  knight 
he  pleased.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
these  commanderies  were  called,  comman- 
deries of  justice,  or  commanderies  of  grace, 
according  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
them.  They  were  called  commanderies  of 
justice,  when  they  were  held  by  right  of 
seniority,  or  by  improvement.  The  seni- 
ority was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  recep- 
tion, but  it  was  necessary  likewise  that 
the  person  who  pretended  to  a  comman- 
dery, should  have  resided  five  years  in 
Malta,  and  made  four  caravanes,  or  sea 
voyages.  Improvement  was  when  after 
having  made  reparations  in  a  commandery, 
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the  knight  received  one  of  larger  revenue. 
The  commanderies  of  grace  were  so  called, 
when  they  were  given  by  the  grand  mas- 
ter, or  grand  priors,  by  a  right  which 
belonged  to  their  dignity.  The  grand 
master  (besides  the  commandery  called 
Magistral)  had  the  right  of  giving  a  com- 
mandery every  five  years,  in  each  grand 
priory.  Each  grand  prior  had  the  same 
right.  They  did  not  mind  whether  the 
vacant  commandery  was  amongst  those 
assigned  to  the  knights,  or  amongst  those 
which  belonged  to  servants  at  arms :  and 
the  grand  master  or  grand  prior  could 
gi,ve  to  any  brother  he  chose,  of  what 
ever  rank  he  might  be ;  that  was  indifferent 
when  the  promotion  was  by  grace. 

OF  THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 

They  were  received  into  the  Order,  on 
making  all  the  proofs  required  by  the 
statutes,  or  with  some  dispensations.  The 
dispensation  was   obtained   by  a  brief 
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from  the  pope,  or  the  chapter-general  of 
the  Order,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  council.  The  dispensations 
were  generally  given  for  some  quarters  of 
nobility  wanting,  principally  on  the  ma- 
ternal side.  The  knights  were  received  of 
age ;  or  minors,  or  as  pages  of  his  Emi- 
nence. The  age  required  was  sixteen  years 
complete,  to  enter  the  noviciate  at  seven- 
teen, and  make  profession  at  eighteen.  He 
who  wished  to  be  received  into  the  Order> 
must  present  himself  in  person  to  the 
chapter,  or  provincial  assembly  of  the 
grand  priory,  in  the  district  of  which  he 
was  born.  With  regard  to  the  grand 
priory  of  France;  the  chapter  was  held  at 
the  temple  in  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
and  lasted  eight  days.  The  assembly  was 
held  on  St.  Martin's  day.  The  presented 
must  bring"with  him  his  baptismal  register, 
authenticated,  and  legalized  by  the  bishop 
or  his  grand  vicar ;  the  memorial  of  his 
proofs,  containing  extracts  of  the  titles, 
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which  justified  the  legitimacy  and  nobility 
of  the  person  presented,  and  of  the  four 
families  on  the  father  and  mother's  side. 
Those  proofs  must  extend  higher  than 
100  years.  Besides,  the  presented  must 
produce  his  family  arms  emblazoned  on 
vellum.  When  he  was  admitted, the  com- 
mission for  making  his  proofs  was  delivered 
to  him  by  the  chancellor  of  the  grand 
priory.  If  the  father,  or  mother,  or  any 
of  the  ancestors,  was  born  in  another 
grand  priory,  the  chapter  gave  an  inter- 
rogatory commission,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary proofs.  The  proofs  of  nobility  were 
made  by  titles  and  contracts,  witnesses, 
epitaphs,  and  other  monuments.  The  com- 
missioners likewise  made  an  enquiry 
whether  the  parents  of  the  presented  had 
not  derogated  from  their  nobility,  by  mer- 
chandize or  traffic,  in  which  there  was 
a  privilege  for  the  gentlemen  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Lucca,  who  did  not 
derogate  by  wholesale  trade.  After  the 
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proofs  were  made,  they  were  carried  by 
the  commissioners  to  the  chapter,  or  as- 
sembly ;  and  if  they  were  found  good  and 
valid,  they  were  sent  to  Malta,  under  the 
seal  of  the  grand  priory.   When  the  pre- 
sented arrived  in  Malta,  his  proofs  were 
examined  in  the  assembly  of  the  tongue 
of  the  grand  priory  where  he  had  pre- 
sented himself;  and  if  they  were  approved, 
he  was  received,  and  his  seniority  began 
from  that  day,  provided:  he  paid  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  250  crowns  in  gold,  and 
made  profession   immediately  after  the 
noviciate ;  otherwise  he  only  reckoned  his 
seniority  from  the  day  of  profession,  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes :  but  that  was  not 
generally  observed.   However,  no  com- 
mandery  could  be  obtained  without  doing 
it.  The  passage  was  generally  paid  to  the 
receiver  of  the  Order  :  and  the  proofs  were 
sometimes  rejected  at  Malta.  In  this  case 
they  returned  the  sum;  but  afterwards  the 
Order  decreed,  that  it  should  remain  to 
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the  treasury.  Besides  the  new  knight  had 
to  pay  the  right  of  the  tongue,,  which  was 
regulated  according  to  the  state  and  rank 
in  which  the  presented  was  received. 
Those  presented  under  sixteen  were  re- 
ceived in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  the  grand 
master,  according  to  the  power  given  him 
by  the  pope,  or  general  chapter.  They 
were  generally  received  at  six,  sometimes 
by  a  special  grace  at  five,  at  four,  and  even 
at  one,  years  of  age.  Their  precedence 
began  from  the  day  of  the  bull  of  their 
minority,  provided  the  passage  was  paid 
one  year  afterwards.  They  first  obtained 
the  pope's  brief,  then  the  expedition  of 
the  bull  of  Malta;  and  the  whole  cost 
about  15  pistoles  in  gold.  The  passage 
was  1000  gold  crowns  for  the  treasury, 
with  50  for  the  tongue ;  this  sum  was  not 
returned,  whether  the  proofs  were  refused, 
the  presented  changed  his  mind,  or  died 
before  his  reception.  The  privilege  of  a 
presented  minor  was,  that  he  could  demand- 
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an  extraordinary  assembly,  to  obtain  a 
commission,  make  his  proofs,  and  present 
them,  without  waiting  for  the  chapter  or 
provincial  assembly.  He  could  go  to 
Malta  at  fifteen,  to  begin  his  noviciate,  and 
afterwards  make  profession  at  sixteen ;  but 
he  was  not  obliged  to  be  there  before 
twenty-fi  ve,  to  make  profession  at  twenty- 
six  at  the  latest;  in  default  of  which  he 
lost  his  precedence,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day  of  his  profession.  After 
his  proofs  were  received,  he  could  wear 
the  gold  cross,  which  others  could  not 
before  they  had  made  their  vows.  With 
regard  to  the  knights-pages,  the  grand 
master  had  sixteen,  who  served  from  twelve 
to  fifteen,  and  as  they  went  out  of  service, 
others  succeeded.  After  having  obtained 
from  his  Eminence  their  credentials,  they 
must  present  themselves  to  the  chapter  or 
provincial  assembly,  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion to  make  their  proofs  at  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  proofs  made,  they  went  to 
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Malta  to  enter  the  service  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  complete.  At  fifteen  they  began 
their  noviciate,  to  make  profession  at  six- 
teen. If  the  places  of  the  pages  were  full, 
so  that  they  could  not  enter,  they  lost 
their  privilege,  and  their  precedence  only 
began  at  sixteen  complete.  Those  who 
received  chaplains  or  servants  at  arms., 
were  sometimes  gentlemen  ;  bat  if  they 
were  not  nobles  of  four  generations,  they 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
knights.  A  gentleman,  even  of  four  ge- 
nerations, who  should  have  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  knight,  if  he  wished  to  be 
an  ecclesiastic,  could  not  be  of  the  rank 
of  chaplains ;  because  all  the  knights  must 
carry  arms  against  the  infidels.  The  ec- 
clesiastics, who  formed  the  second  estate, 
were  generally  received  as  conventual 
qlerks,  to  serve  in  the  church  from  ten  to 
fifteen.  They  obtained,  to  that  effect,  a 
letter  from  his  Eminence.  Their  presen- 
tation was  made  at  nine,  and  the  presented 
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must  bring  his  baptismal  register  legalized, 
his  letter,,  and  memorial,  containing  the 
extracts  and  dates  of  the  titles  which 
justified  his  legitimacy,  the  quality  of  his 
parents,  and  ancestors.  His  proofs  must 
shew  that  he  was  born  of  honourable 
parents,  who  had  not  exercised  low  and 
mechanical  professions.  Into  this  rank 
were  received  the  sons  of  doctors  of  law, 
advocates,  physicians,  attornies,  notaries, 
bankers,  wholesale  merchants  living  in 
cities,  and  yeomanry  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands  and  lived  honourably,  and 
other  persons  who  were  above  the  common 
people.  Their  precedency  began  from  the 
day  of  their  reception  at  Malta.  Their 
passage  was  100  crowns  in  gold.  Those 
who  were  above  fifteen,  and  wished  to  be 
received  as  conventual  chaplains,  must 
have  obtained  a  brief  from  the  pope,  con- 
firmed at  Malta,  and  then  make  their 
proofs.  Their  passage  was  200  crowns  in 
gold  ;  besides  the  right  of  the  tongue.  The 
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servants  at  arms  made  their  proofs  like 
the  chaplains.  The  age  for  presenting  was 
sixteen  complete;  the  passage,  200  crowns 
in  gold ;  besides  the  right  of  the  tongue. 
The  priests  of  obedience  were  received  with- 
out proofs,  or  going  to  Malta.  They  were 
so  called,  because  they  obeyed  the  grand 
prior,  or  commander  who  received  them, 
to  officiate  in  the  priories,  or  cures  of  the 
Order.  They  wore  the  white  cross,  and 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  religion.  The 
office  servants  were  employed  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  similar  functions.  There  were 
also  demi-crosses,  married,  and  wore  a 
golden  cross  with  three  branches.  All  the 
knights  and  brothers,  of  whatever  rank, 
quality,  or  dignity,  were  obliged,  after 
making  their  vows,  to  wear  on  the  left 
side,  a  cross  of  eight  points,  of  white 
waxed  cloth,  which  was  the  true  mark  of 
their  profession,  the  golden  one  being 
only  an  honorary  ornament.  When  the 
knights,  as  well  noviciates  as  professed, 
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went  to  fight  against  the  infidels,  they 
wore  a  red  cloak,  with  a  large  white  cross, 
before  and  behind,  without  points,  which 
marked  the  arms  of  the  religion.  The 
ordinary  habit  of  the  grand  master  was  a 
cassock  of  tabby-cloth,  tied  about  with  a 
girdle,  at  which  hung  a  great  purse,  to 
denote  the  charitable  institution  of  the 
Order  ;  over  this  a  velvet  gown,  and  on 
the  left  side  a  white  cross  with  eight  points. 
His  yearly  revenue  was  ten  thousand  du- 
cats ;  he  acknowledged  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Naples  as  his  protectors.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  were  not  allowed  to 
marry ;  and  they  have  continued  for  nearly 
eight  centuries  an  uninterrupted  system 
of  warfare  against  the  Turks. 

As  the  Order  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found  it 
too  inconsistent  with  those  principles  to 
abolish  duelling;  but  had  laid  it  under 
such  restrictions,  as  greatly  to  lessen  its 
danger,  which  were  curious  enough.  The 
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parties  were  obliged  to  decide  their  quar- 
rel in  one  particular  street;  and  if  they 
presumed  to  fight  any  where  else,  they 
were  liable  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But, 
what  was  not  less  singular,  but  much  more 
in  their  favour,  they  were  obliged,  under 
the  most  severe  penalties,  to  put  up  their 
swords  when  ordered  by  a  woman,  a  priest, 
or  a  knight.  Under  these  limitations,  in  a 
great  city,  one  would  imagine  it  almost  im- 
possible that  a  duel  could  ever  end  in  blood : 
however,  this  was  not  the  case.  A  cross 
was  painted  opposite  to  the  spot  where  a 
knight  had  been  killed,  in  commemoration 
of  his  fall;  of  which  there  are  several.  In 
the  year  1770,  two  knights  had  a  dispute 
at  a  billiard  table;  one  of  them,  after  a 
great  deal  of  abusive  language,  added  a 
blow ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Malt^ 
(in  whose  annals  there  is  not  a  similar  in- 
stance), after  so  great  a  provocation,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  fight  his  antagonist. 
The  challenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had 
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time  to  reflectors  the  consequences;  but 
still  he  refused  to  enter  the  lists.  He  was 
condemned  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
in  St.  John's  Church  for  forty-five  days 
successively ;  then  to  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon, without  light,  for  five  years ;  after 
which,  he  was  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  for  life.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  who  received  the  blow  was  likewise 
in  disgrace,  as  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his 
adversary. 

ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  A  GRAND  MASTER* 

As  soon  as  the  grand  master  was  dead 
the  council  broke  his  seal;  and  that  the 
Order  might  not  be  left  without  a  head, 
they  chose  a  lieutenant  of  the  mastership, 
who,  with  the  council,  presided  in  the  ad- 
ministration;  but  never  made  any  grant,  or 
offered  to  touch  the  revenue  of  the  grand 
mastership.  The  second  day  the  corpse 
laid  in  state  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
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with  a  complete  suit  of  armour  on  his  right 
hand,  lying  upon  a  table  covered  with 
bjack  cloth  :  in  the  evening  it  was  buried 
with  proper  solemnities.  A  knight,  to  en- 
title him  to  have  a  vote  in  the  election, 
must  have  been  received  of  justice  into  the 
Order,  must  have  been  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  have  resided  three  years, 
made  three  cara vanes,  and  not  owe  at  most 
above  ten  crowns  to  the  treasury.  They 
never  deferred  a  choice  of  such  import- 
ance more  than  three  days ;  not  only  to 
stop  all  canvassing  and  cabals,  but  also  to 
prevent  certain  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  it  was  a  maxim,  that  so  long 
as  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  the  Pope 
had  a  right  of  prevention  to  nominate  the 
grand  master.  Each  tongue  chose  out  of 
their  respective  knights  three  electors,  to 
whom  they  gave  up  all  right  of  election. 
After  this  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
the  triumvirate,  i.  e.  of  a  knight,  a  chaplain, 
who  wras  a  priest,  and  a  serving  brother,. 
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to  whom  the  first  twenty-four  electors 
delivered  up  the  power  of  electing,  when 
they  retired  out  of  the  conclave.  This  tri- 
umvirate having  taken  their  oaths,  retired 
into  the  chamber  of  the  conclave,  and 
proceeded  amongst  themselves  to  the 
choice  of  a  fourth  elector ;  when  this 
fourth  was  joined  with  them,  these  four 
chose  a  fifth,  and  so  on  till  they  had  cho- 
sen to  the  number  of  thirteen,  which  with 
the  three  first,  who  were  named  by  the 
twenty-four,  make  up  the  number  of  six- 
teen electors,  two  for  every  tongue.  In 
the  nomination  of  the  first  eight,  including 
the  triumvirate,  they  had  no  regard  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  tongues ;  but  in  the 
nomination  of  the  other  half,  they  always 
observed  the  rank  which  the  tongues  had 
in  respect  of  one  another.  If  the  trium- 
virate in  an  hour's  time  did  not  agree  in 
the  election  of  the  fourth  elector  above- 
mentioned,  they  were  each  of  them  obliged 
to  name  one,  and  the  twenty-four  first 
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electors  ballotted  for  them  in  the  vestry; 
where  they  made  their  scrutiny  on  this 
occasion;  and  he  of  the  three  named  by 
the  triumvirate,  who  had  the  most  votes 
amongst  the  twenty-four  carried  it;  but 
if  it  happened  that  they  all  had  an  equal 
number  of  voices,  the  senior  of  the  three 
was  preferred.  The  thirteen,  according 
as  they  were  called,  took  each  the  usual 
oath  before  the  president  of  the  election, 
before  they  joined  the  triumvirate ;  and 
when  they  were  all  assembled,  they 
ballotted  among  themselves,  for  one  or 
more  persons ;  he  who  had  a  majority  of 
votes  was  elected  grand  master.  In  case 
of  an  equal  division  among  the  sixteen 
electors,  the  vote  of  the  knight  of  the 
election  carried  it.  Strange  as  this  form 
of  election  may  appear,  the  knights  had 
reasons  sufficient  for  establishing  it  in 
that  manner ;  for  these  different  changes 
of  election  broke  all  the  measures  private 
men  might  take  ;  and  when  all  depended 
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upon  the  choice  of  persons  who  owed  their 
power  to  the  favour  of  fortune,  all  artifices 
and  intrigues  proved  ineffectual :  besides, 
it  was  a  means  of  pleasing  almost  every 
individual,  by  the  share  which  they  flat- 
tered themselves  they  had  had  in  the 
election.  The  balloting  being  over,  the 
triumvirate  left  the  thirteen  who  had  been 
concerned  with  them  in  the  election ;  the 
knight  of  the  election  having  the  chap- 
lain on  his  right,  and  the  serving  brother 
on  his  left,  demanded  three  times  of  the 
Order  assembled  in  the  church,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  ratify  the  election  they 
had  just  made ;  and  when  all  the  assembly 
answered  that  they  approved  their  choice, 
the  knight  of  the  election  proclaimed  him, 
and  the  new  grand  master,  if  present, 
seated  himself  under  the  canopy.  He  first 
took  the  oath  administered  to  him  by  the 
prior  of  the  church;  and  after  Te  Deum 
had  been  sung,  he  received  the  homage 
of  all  the  Order,  and  was  carried  in  triumph 
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to  the  palace.  On  the  day  of  election, 
the  treasury,  in  order  to  save  the  house  of 
the  mastership  from  being  plundered,  dis- 
tributed three  crowns  to  each  religious, 
both  noviciates  as  well  as  those  who  were 
professed.  And  a  day  or  two  after  the 
election,  the  complete  council  put  the 
new  grand  master  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION 

OF  THE 

GRAND  MASTERS. 

A.D. 

Years. 

1099.  The  B.  Gerard 

-  19 

1118.  Raimond  du  Puy 

42 

3 160.  Auger  de  Balben  * 

3 

]  163.  Arnaud  de  Comps 

4 

1167.  Gilbert  de  Sailli 

-  2 

1 169.  Gasto  or  Gaste        2  or  4  months 

H69.  Jobert 

10 

1179.  Roger  de  Molins 

-  8 

1187.  Gamier  de  Napoli 

10  m. 

1188.  Ermengard  d'Apt 

4 
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A.  D.  Yeart. 

1192.  Geofroi  de  Duisson  -  -  2 
]  195.  Alphonso,  Portuguese,  some  months 

1 J  94.  Geofroi  de  Rat       -  12 

1206.  Guerin  de  Montaign       -  24 

1230.  Gerin       -  -  14 

1244.  Bertrand  des  Comps       -  4 

1248.  Pierre  de  Villebride         -  3 

1251.  Guillaume  de  Chateau-neuf  -  9 

1260.  Hugues  de  Revel       -  -  18 

1278.  Nicolas  de  Lorgue          -  10 

1288.  Jean  de  Villiers       -  6 

1294.  Eudes  de  Pins           -  -  2 

1296.  Guillaume  de  Villaret       -  12 

1308.  Foulques  de  Villaret   -  -  9 

1317-  Maurice  de  Pagnac        -  6 

1323.  Leon  de  Villeneuve    -  -  23 

1546.  Dieu-donne  de  Gozon       -  7 

1351.  Pierre  de  Cornillan     -  -  2 

1355.  Roger  de  Pins       -          -  10 

1365.  Raimond  Berenger  -  -  8 
1373.  Robert  de  J  uliers    -          -  3 

1376.  Jean  Ferdinand  de  Heredia  -  20 

1396.  Philibert  de  Naillac       -  25 
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A.D.  Years. 

1421.  Antonio  FuTviani       -  -  16' 

1437.  Jean  de  Lastie     -           -•  •  '17 

1454.  Jacques  de  Suilly          -  -7 

1461.  Pierre-Raimond  Zacosta     -  6 

1467.  Baptiste  Susin  9 

1476.  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  Cardinal  -  27 

1503.  Emeri  d'Aniboise            -  9 

1512.  Gui  de  Blanchefort    -  1 

1513.  Fabrice  de  Carrette         -  8 


1521.  Philippe  de  Villiers  del'isleAdam, 
established  the  Order  in  Malta 
in  1 530,  after  the  loss  of  Rhodes. 
1534.  Petrina  del  Ponte,  Italian,  22  days 
1534.  Didier  de  S.  Jaille       -  -  & 

1536.  Giovanni  d'Omeder,  Arragonese,  20 


1556.  Claude  de  la  Sengle        -  1 

1557*  Jean  de  la  Vallete  Parisot     -  11 

1568.  Pietro  di  Monte,  Italian      -  4 

1572.  Jean  de  Cassiere  -  -  10 
1582.  Hugues  de  Loubens  de  Verdale, 

Cardinal       -            -  13 

1595.  Martin  Garres,  Arragonese    -  6 

1601.  Adolphe  de  Vignacourt     -  21 
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A.  D.  Yean. 

1622.  Aloisio  Mender  Vasconcellos, 

Portuguese       -  -7  m. 

1623.  Antoine  de  Paul  -  -  13 
1636.  Jean  Paul  de  Lascaris  -  21 
1657.  Martino  de  Redin,  Arragonese  3 
1660.  Anet  de  Gassau  -  -  3  m. 
1 660.  Raphael  Gotoner  -  3 
1663.  Nicolas  his  brother  -  -  17 
1680.  Gregorio  Caraffa,  Neapolitan  10 
l690.  Adrian  de  Vignacourt  -  6| 
1697.  Raimondo  Perellos  y  Rocafull, 

Arragonese       -  -  23 

1720.  M.  A.  Zondadari       -  -  2 

1722.  Ant.  Maiioel  de  Vilhena/ Por- 
tuguese    -  -  -  14 
1736.  Raimondo  Despnig        -  5 
1741.  Emanuelo  Pinto  de  Fongeca, 

&  Portuguese  -  34 
1775.  Emanuel  de  Rohan    -  -  23 

1798.  Malta  taken  by  the  French.  Sur- 
rendered to  the  English  fleet 
^  in  October  the  same  year. 
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ON  THE  REVENUES    OF   THE  GRAND 
MASTER. 

The  revenues  of  the  principality  consisted 
in  the  rights  of  the  admiralty,  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  prizes  ;  and  com- 
prehended likewise  the  customs,  assess- 
ments, imports,  lands  of  the  demesne, 
farms,  houses,  gardens,  duties  on  alien- 
ation and  purchasing  of  lands,  fines  and 
confiscations.  The  revenues  of  the  mas- 
tership consisted  first  of  6000  crowns, 
which  the  treasury  paid  him  every  year 
for  his  table,  or  for  keeping  his  palace  and 
country  house  in  repair:  a  very  scanty 
sum  indeed  with  regard  to  his  dignity,  but 
which  shewed  the  frugality  and  temper- 
ance of  the  age  when  this  regulation  was 
made.  £d.  The  grand  master  had  a  year's 
revenue  of  all  the  commanderies  of  cour- 
tesy, which  he  disposed  of  every  five  years 
in  each  priory:  and  he  had  likewise  in 
every  priory  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
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one  commandery,  which  was  called  the 
Magistral  Chamber,  because  it  was  annexed 
to  the  mastership.  He  might,  if  he  thought 
proper,  have  them  managed  in  his  own 
name,  or  otherwise  he  might  give  them 
to  any  knights  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  Order:  and  when  the  grand  master 
bestowed  one  of  these  magistral  comman- 
deries,  he  might,  besides  the  revenues  of 
two  years  which  he  received  out  of  it, 
reserve  likewise  a  pension  for  himself: 
but  the  knight  who  was  gratified  with  this 
commandery,  in  consideration  of  these 
charges  upon  it,  was  dispensed  from  pay- 
ing any  mortuary  or  vacancy  to  the  Order. 
The  grand  masters  had  frequently  ships 
out  cruising,  and  had  themselves  all  the 
profits  arising  from  the  prizes:  they  like- 
wise, in  conjunction  with  the  council,  gave 
leave  to  such  knights  as  were  able  to  fit 
out  vessels  against  the  Turks,  and  cruise 
with  the  master's  flag:  but  all  profit  aris- 
ing from  commerce  was  odious,  to  most  of 
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the  tongues,  who  thought  that  a  gain  of 
that  nature,  debased  the  nobility  of  their 
extraction. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

Authors  are  very  much  divided  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  Malta.  Ptolemy  gives 
it  38  degrees  45  minutes  longitude,  and 
34  degrees  40  minutes  latitude.  Drapper 
has  situated  it  in  49  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  35  degrees  10  minutes  latitude.  Ac- 
cording to  Feuillee  it  lies  in  33  degrees 
40  minutes  longitude,  and  35  degrees 
54  minutes  26  seconds  latitude.  Delisle 
says  that  the  pilots  of  the  Mediterranean 
agree,  that  from  Malta  to  Alexandria 
there  are  283  leagues  of  20  to  a  degree, 
in  sailing  to  E.  S.  E.  which  gives,  under 
this  parallel,  15  degrees  58  minutes  be- 
tween these  two  places;  which  corresponds 
yery  nearly  with  the  observations  of  M, 
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Chaselles,  who  puts  5  or  6  degrees  less 
than  the  ordinary  charts.  From  this 
island>  instead  of  110  leagues  marked  on 
the  common  charts,  to  Tripoli  in  Barbary, 
there  are  only,  according  to  these  pilots, 
53  leagues  steering  to  the  S.  \  W.  which 
nearly  answers  to  the  respective  situation 
of  these  two  places,  decided  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Feuille:  who  has  made  the 
following  calculation : 


Alexandria, 
Malta,  - 
Tripoli,  - 


Difference 
in 

d.  m.  s. 
l  51  36  E. 
0  48  40  E. 
0  43    1  E. 


of  the  Merid. 
in 

d.  m.  s. 
27  54    8  E. 
12  10    0  E. 
10  45  15  E. 


Height  of  the 
Pole  or  Lat.  in 
d.  m.  s. 

31  11  oN. 
35  54  26  N. 

32  54  40  N. 


Ptolemy  places  Malta  in  Africa;  Pliny, 
Strabo,  and  the  best  geographers  reckon 
it  amongst  the  islands  of  Italy,  and  con- 
sequently in  Europe  ;  to  which  quarter  of 
the  globe  it  is  now  generally  thought  to 
belong.  In  our  charts,  I  believe  it  is  laid 
down  in  latitude  3(i  N.  longitude  18, 20,  E. 
from  London,  in  the  eighth  parallel  of 
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the  fifth  climate,  making  the  longest  day 
14  hours,  27  minutes,  20  seconds.  It  is 
distant  60  miles  from  Sicily,  190  from 
Cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria,  the  nearest 
point  of  Europe,  and  200  from  Calipia, 
called  the  promontory  of  Hercules,  the 
nearest  point  in  Africa. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  THREE 
ISLANDS. 

Malta  is  separated  from  Gozo  by  a 
channel  about  5  miles  in  width,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of 
Comino,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  Kimeni,  signifying  adjacent.  The 
greatest  width  of  Malta  is  about  12  miles, 
its  length  20,  and  its  circumference  60. 
Gozo  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference; 
its  two  diameters  are,  one  of  6,  and  the 
other  of  12  miles.  The  island  of  Comino 
is  not  so  much  as  1  mile  in  breadth,  and 
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3  in  length:  it  is  cultivated,  and  fruitful 
in  corn.  The  necessity  of  defending  it, 
as  well  as  the  straits  of  Freghl,  engaged 
the  University  to  propose,  in  1419>  to  king 
Alphonso,  the  establishment  of  a  duty  on 
the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  two  islands, 
the  receipt  of  which  should  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  fort.  The  duty 
was  laid  on,  but  the  fort  was  not  built 
before  l6l8.  Malta  contains  two  principal 
cities,  and  twenty-two  villages,  or  casals. 
This  word  comes  from  the  Arabic,  signi- 
fying station,  and  shews  the  manner  these 
villages  have  been  gradually  formed  by 
huts  or  houses  successively  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  to  be  nearer  then*  lands.  Citta 
Vecchia,  or  Notabile,  built  on  the  highest 
spot,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  the  ancient  capital.  La  Valletta  is 
now  become  the  metropolis :  it  has  suburbs, 
which,  inclosed  within  the  immense  forti- 
fications, have  the  name  of  towns.  Be- 
sides the  casals,  there  are  many  hamlets 
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and  country-houses.  The  coasts  are  de- 
fended by  retrenchments,  batteries,  and 
towers,  to  make  fire  signals  of  any  suspi- 
cious vessels  seen  at  sea:  each  of  these 
towers,  built  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  and  forming  a  curve,  the  extremi- 
ties finishing  at  the  two  castles  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  port,  repeated 
their  signals  with  a  rapidity  which  insured 
the  prompt  defence  of  the  whole  coast, 
by  carrying  the  news,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  the  capital,  where  all  the  sea  and  land 
forces  were  united.  The  whole  coast  is 
accessible  except  to  the  southward,  where 
it  is  formed  by  high  perpendicular  rocks. 
Besides  the  two  great  ports,  between  which 
is  situated  La  Valletta,  there  are  many 
bays  where  vessels  may  find  some  shelter: 
ihe  most  considerable  are  those  of  Port 
St.  Paul,  and  Marsascirocco,  where  the 
Turks  first  landed  in  1565 :  the  word  Marsa 
signifies  anchorage.  Gozo  has  no  port, 
but  some  creeks  5  its  coast  is  protected 
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likewise  by  towers;  and  the  signals  being 
repeated  by  the  fort  of  Comino,  soon  reach 
Malta.  This  island  contains  a  castle,  a 
suburb,  and  six  casals. 

CITTA  VECCHIA 

Has  still  preserved  the  name  of  Medina, 
given  to  it  by  the  Arabs ;  it  signifies  city, 
and  was  then  the  only  one  in  the  island : 
it  is  abishoprick.  The  remarkable  edifices 
are,  the  magistrate's  palace,  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  destroyed  in  1455,  by  order 
of  Alphonso  ;  and  the  cathedral,  raised  on 
the  foundation  of  the  palace  of  Publius, 
governor  when  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked. 
This  governor,  baptized  by*St.  Paul,  was 
the  first  bishop ;  his  virtues,  canonized  by 
the  church,  have  placed  him  among  the 
saints.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral,  rebuilt 
in  a  modern  style,  is  simple,  and  very  little 
decorated;  the  paintings  for  the  most  part 
are  by  Matthias  Preti.  The  duty  is  per- 
formed by  canons  alternately  named  by 
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the  bishop  and  pope.  Their  choir  habit 
is  violet;  they  officiate  with  the  mitre,  and 
bear  a  pectoral  gold  cross.  The  nomina- 
tion to  th*e  deanery  of  the  chapter  being 
formerly  royal,  was  transmitted  to  the 
grand  master  with  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  hakem  or  po- 
desta,  chosen  by  the  grand  master  amongst 
the  principal  citizens;  he  bears  a  wand,  in 
token  of  his  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal 
over  the  city  and  six  neighbouring  casals : 
appeals  from  his  tribunal  may  be  made  to 
the  supreme  court,  which  presides  at 
La  Valletta.  He  had  a  right  to  ride  on 
the  left  side  of  the  prince's  carriage  when 
he  accompanied  him  through  the  island. 
The  municipality  is  composed  of  four 
jurats.  Near  this  city  is  a  grotto  called 
the  Grotto  of  St.  Paul :  it  served  as  a 
church  to  the  primitive  Christians.  A  her- 
mit who  inhabited  it  in  1607  drew  there 
a  great  concourse  of  devotees. 
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COUNTRY  OF  MALTA. 

The  island  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  one  to  the  east, 
and  the  other  to  the  west  of  Citta  Vee- 
chia.  All  the  casals  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  side,  infinitely  larger  than  the 
western,  which  only  contains  some  coun- 
try houses.  This  side  is  full  of  picturesque 
situations,  but  wants  soil ;  and  the  bad  air 
on  the  coast  is  the  cause  of  its  depopu- 
lation. There  are  some  vallies  shaded 
with  trees;  different  sources  of  water; 
quarries  of  a  very  hard  stone ;  the  hill 
Ta-ben-gemma ;  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
St.  Publius ;  a  place  called  Uyed-el-osel, 
or  torrent  of  honey.*  because  formerly  there 
were  a  great  many  bee-hives ;  all  this  part 
of  the  island  abounds  with  odoriferous 
plants;  considerable  salt  works,  the  re- 
venue of  which  belonged  to  the  grand 
master;  Kaala-ta-abid,  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, where,  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  some 
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slaves,  who  had  made  their  escape,  forti- 
fied themselves,  and  defended  their  liberty. 
This  part  of  the  island  terminates  at  the 
bay  called  Melleha.  The  civil  and  crimi- 
nal affairs  of  the  country  and  casals  may 
be  brought  before  the  justice  court  of  Citta 
Vecchia,  or  that  of  the  governor  of  the 
castle  of  La  Valletta. — The  most  remark- 
able objects  on  the  eastern  side  are:  the 
Bosquet,  the  country  seat  of  the  grand 
master;  the  bishop's  gardens,  near  which 
are  grottos  formerly  inhabited  by  gipsies, 
Ghar  Kbir,  a  spacious  grotto  a  long  time 
inhabited  by  whole  families  of  peasants, 
and  who  are  called  by  Kircher,  in  his  work 
of  the  "  subterraneous  world,"  Troglo- 
dites.  Bir  Zegrella,  a  spring  used  as  a 
febrifuge.  El  Mitarfa,  a  hill,  on  which  it 
is  supposed  stood  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine. Kibur-el-ihut,  or  sepulchre  of  the 
Jews:  these  brokers  of  all  nations  had 
been  enticed  to  Malta  by  the  hope  of 
trade,  but  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  drove 
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them  from  the  island  in  1494.  Mosta,  a 
village  sacked  by  pirates  in  1526.  Baydar- 
el-blat,  a  plain  where  the  Turkish  gene- 
rals hoisted  the  standard  after  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege :  they  wished  to  rally  their 
troops,  but  they  fled,  and  embarked  with 
great  precipitation.  Nasciar,  casal  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  Uyed-el-dis,  Uyed- 
el-garnit,  Uyed-el-klir,  three  vallies  planted 
with  trees  and  vines.  Tabria,  a  fief  ill 
which  the  grand  master  Lascaris,  taking 
advantage  of  the  abundant  springs, erected 
mills.  Zebug,  which  has  been  decorated 
with  the  name  of  Citta  Rohan ;  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the 
casals ;  its  first  name  is  derived  from  the 
number  of  wild  olive  trees  which  grew  on 
the  spot.  St.  Maria-tal-chilas,  or  the 
deliverance  of  women,  a  church  of  great 
devotion  amongst  the  Maltese.  St.  An- 
tonio, a  country  seat  of  the  grand  master. 
Balzan:  this  village  is  surrounded  with 
olives,  carobs,  and  almond  trees.  The 
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church  of  St.  Julian,  near  which  was  dis-, 
covered  a  quarry  of  alabaster.  Qurmi,  or 
Citta  Pinto;  its  first  name  is  derived  from 
the  vineyards  which  once  surrounded  it. 
The  proximity  of  La  Valletta  has  enriched 
it ;  and  the  number  of  ovens  it  contains 
gives  it  likewise  the  name  of  Casal  For- 
naro.  Ayn  Filep,  a  source  of  water  which 
formerly  supplied  ships.  Kortin,  where 
some  remains  of  baths  were  discovered  in 
1729.  Corradin,  where  the  grand  master 
kept  his  stud:  the  ruins  of  Ghorghenti. 
Aayn-el-Kbira,  a  country  seat  of  the  in- 
quisitor: Ghar-tuta,  a  grotto,  near  which 
are  ruins  built  of  enormous  stones.  Biar- 
blat,Talenik,Talami,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing spots  contain  vast  cisterns.  Hagiar 
Kan;  ruins  of  an  edifice  attributed  to 
giants.  Makluba,  a  singular  deep  excava- 
tion in  which  is  formed  a  garden.  Zorrick; 
the  name  of  this  casal  comes  from  the 
word  zirieck,  signifying  blue ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  having  eyes  of  that  colour;  they 
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are  found  of  shooting,  and  when  that 
season  is  over,  are  employed  in  spinning 
cotton:  the  air  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
very  fine  :  in  the  church  are  two  good 
paintings,  one  of  St.  Andrew,  by  Matthias 
Preti,  and  the  other  the  death  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Matteo  da  Lecce.  Cenus-tal- 
naansab,  where  they  catch  falcons  with  a 
net.  Sasi ;  this  village,  the  name  of  which 
signifies  pure,  was  the  only  one  which 
escaped  the  contagion  which  ravaged  the 
island  in  1676 :  Torre-ta-gianhar  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Arabs  :  Hal-arig, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  ancient  habita- 
tions. Luqa ;  this  village  is  built  on  an 
elevated  situation  above  the  Marse  which 
terminates  the  grand  port ;  its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  masons ;  its  name  signifies 
poplars,  which  formerly  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tarscian  is  probably  the 
spot  where  the  first  Carthaginians  settled,  as 
the  name  comes  from  Tarsis  or  Carthage. 
Zeitun,  or  Biskallin ;    this  last  name 
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signifies  sons  of  Sicilians,  from  a  number 
of  emigrants  who  settled  here.  Kasar  ; 
ruins  of  an  Arab  citadel  near  the  temple  of 
Hercules.  The  route  I  have  marked  out 
is  not  practicable  in  a  calesse,  a  carriage 
peculiar  to  the  island,  mounted  on  two 
large  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  single  mule; 
in  some  places  there  is  only  a  foot  path. 

LA  VALLETTA. 

The  grand  master  La  Vallette,  after  having 
sustained  against  the  Turks  a  siege  which 
the  number  of  besiegers,  the  small  force 
of  the  besieged,  the  invincible  valour  of 
the  knights,  the  sage  prudence  and  heroic 
courage  of  their  chief,  the  quickness  of 
the  attack,  and  the  incredible  efforts  of  de- 
fence, have  for  ever  rendered  memorable ; 
fearing  that  he  might  again  have  to  sus- 
tain, single  handed,  the  weight  of  the 
Ottoman  forces,  ready  to  overwhelm  the 
island ;  having  lost  the  flower  of  the  Order, 
and  despairing  of  receiving  the  succours 
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Spain  had  so  often  promised  him,  made  a 
feint  of  abandoning  the  island,  with  the 
hopes  that  the  importance  of  the  Order  to 
Christianity,  particularly  since  its  new 
establishment  had  rendered  it  the  bulwark 
of  Sicily,  and  the  protector  of  all  nations 
trading  to  the  Mediterranean,  determined 
the  king  of  Spain  to  grant  the  succours. 
When  they  arrived,  La  Vallette  gave 
orders,  in  concert  with  the  council  of  the 
Order,  to  trace  out  the  walls  of  the  new 
city  on  his  own  plan.  The  foundations 
were  laid  in  1566,  on  mount  Sceb-e-ras, 
which  in  Arabic  means  "  high  above  all." 
(This  spot  is  also  called  the  Guard.)  Its 
position  between  the  two  great  ports  de- 
termined his  choice.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  age  and  sex  voluntarily  assisted  in 
the  building  of  a  city  which  was  hereafter 
to  insure  their  defence,  increase  their 
trade,  and  become  the  emporium  of  their 
wealth.  By  a  decree  of  the  council,  it 
took  the  name  of  La  Vallette.  The  custom 
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of  Sicily  being  to  add  a  suitable  epitbet 
to  the  name  of  every  city,  the  grand 
master  wished  one  to  be  chosen  which 
was  entirely  Christian,  and  worthy  of  the 
modesty  of  an  order  which  only  u  gloried 
in  the  cross  of  Christ;"  it  was  therefore 
called  w  Humilissima,"  or  most  humble. 
La  Vallette  died  in  1568.  It  was  reserved 
for  his  successor,  P.  deMont,  to  finish  the 
works  begun  under  the  glorious  magistracy 
of  the  defender  of  Malta  and  the  faith. 
On  the  18th  of  May  1571  they  were 
completed :  the  whole  body  of  the  Order 
then  quitting  the  Bourg,  where  they  had 
resided  since  their  arrival,  solemnly  en- 
tered their  new  city.  They  had  more  in 
view  good  fortifications  for  defence,  than 
majestic  and  convenient  edifices.  The 
chapel,  called  La  Victorie,  which  La  Val- 
lette had  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege  and  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  was  then  the  only  church  of 
the  Order :  the  site,  where  the  present 
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hotels  of  Italy  and  Castille  stand,  was 
designed  for  the  magistral  palace;  but 
the  grand  master,  P.  de  Mont,  found  it 
more  convenient  to  lodge  in  the  house 
built  by  Eustache  de  Mont.  They  distri- 
buted to  each  tongue  a  situation  for  their 
hotel;  that  of  England,  afterwards  re- 
placed by  the  Anglo-Bavarian  tongue, 
was  then  fixed  for  the  spot  now  called  the 
Polveriste  :  they  assigned  to  each  tongue 
its  particular  post  of  defence  in  case  of 
attack. 

Provence,  Rampart  St.  John  and  its  Cavalier. 

Auvergne,    St.  Michael. 

France,    St.  James  and  its  Cavalier. 

Italy,    St.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Arragon,  St.  Andrew. 

England,    Platform  St.  Lazarus 

Germany,   ■  St.  Sebastian. 

Castille,    St.  Barb. 
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SUBURBS  AND  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  suburb  of  the  gate  called  Porta  Reate, 
and  which  communicates  with  Valletta, 
was  built  under  the  magistracy  of  D. 
Manoel  de  Vilhena,  and  bears  his  name; 
but  is  more  generally  known  under  that 
of  Floriana,  from  the  beautiful  fortifica- 
tions which  surround  it,  after  a  plan  of 
Col.  P.  Floriani,  sent  to  Malta  by  the 
pope  in  1635.  Manoel  built  here  two 
hospitals,  for  the  old  and  incurable  of 
both  sexes.  In  these  fortifications  is  re- 
marked an  arch  turned  by  the  architect 
Barbara,  to  convey  artillery  from  one  work 
to  ^another  :  it  was  a  bold  undertaking, 
and  is  thrown  over  a  precipice,  where  is 
a  grotto  formerly  inhabited  by  a  hermit. 
In  front  of  Valletta,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  port,  between  the  Galley  and 
French  port,  the  Order  built  a  fort  called 
St.  Michael;  a  suburb  was  added  to  it, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Island,  and 
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likewise  Citta  la  Sengle,  because  the  grand 
master  Claude  de  la  Sengle  enlarged  and 
fortified  it.  Its  inhabitants  resisted  all  the 
offers  made  by  the  Turks,  during  the  siege, 
to  betray  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Order,  and  defended  themselves  so  gal- 
lantly, that  the  surname  of  "  Citta  Invitta" 
was  unanimously  decreed  to  this  suburb. 
Near  the  Citta  la  Sengle  is  the  suburb  of 
Burmula,  which  is  now  called  Citta  Cos- 
picua.  The  hill  of  St,  Marguerite,  which 
commands  it,  is  defended  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Firenzuola,  built  in  1638  by  a 
dominican,  whose  name  it  bears:  he  was 
the  pope's  engineer,  and  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  The 
grand  master  Nicolas  Coltoner  formed  the 
project  of  an  immense  fortification,  which 
joining  by  its  two  extremities,  La  Sengle 
on  one  side  and  Citta  Vittoriosa  on  the 
other,  might,  in  case  of  invasion,  contain 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  :  he 
began  it  in  iQlo,  and  almost  completed 
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it.  a  It  is  capable  of  very  grea  t  resistance  i* 
these  are  the  words  of  the  Chevalier  Folard, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Polybius,  in  which 
he  relates  that,  on  a  summons  to  Malta, 
he  blamed  the  construction  of  a  fort  they 
wished  to  build  and  enclose  within  u  the 
Cottonere."  The  Bourg,  which  a  ditch  full 
of  water  now  separates  from  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the 
Order:  in  vain  the  Turks  exerted  every 
effort  to  gain  possession;  it  resisted  their 
redoubled  attacks,  and  merited  the  name 
of  "  Citta  Vittoriosa."  Here  is  the  palace 
of  the  pope's  minister,  who  bore  the  title 
of  Inquisitor.  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
on  the  sea  side,  offers  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  Four  batteries  placed  in  am- 
phitheatre, and  the  first  of  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  would  destroy  an 
enemy's  fleet  who  dared  to  try  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  which  is  defended  by 
two  other  forts,  Ricazoli  and  St.  Elmo. 
The  defence  of  the  latter  was  confided  to 
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the  Spanish  tongue,  which  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour.  The  Turks  at  last  took 
and  destroyed  it,  all  the  knights  being 
either  killed  or  wounded  :  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  the  grand  masters  CarafFa  and 
Perellos  surrounded  it  with  bastions.  The 
grand  master  Vilhena  provided  for  thje 
defence  of  the  port  of  Marsamuscetto  and 
the  neighbouring  lazarat,  by  construct- 
ing, on  the  opposite  shore,  a  citadel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  his  statue  in  bronze.  The  for- 
tifications of  Malta,  which  the  grand 
jnasters,  the  successors  and  rivals  of  Val- 
letta, have  multiplied,  through  a  desire  of 
each  co-operating  by  their  foresight  in 
the  defence  of  the  island  in  case  of  a  new 
attack,  are  so  considerable,  that  they  would 
require,  without  doubt,  a  large  body  of 
troops  ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  they  are  partly  useless.  The 
first  care  of  the  Order,  if  threatened  by 
<<m  Qnemy,  should  be  to  shut  the  port,  and 
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insure  the  coasts.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chevalier  Folard,  10  or  12,000  men  would 
be  sufficient  to  impede  a  landing.  It 
would  only  be  then  in  a  most  pressing 
necessity,  and  after  having  been  driven 
from  entrenchment  to  entrenchment,  that 
the  troops  would  retire  within  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  besides,  it  is  only  on  such  an 
occasion  we  should  see  revive  that  heroism 
which  multiplies  men's  strength  by  elevat- 
ing their  souls,  and  which  rendered  the 
defence  of  Malta,  in  156.5,  worthy  of 
ancient  valour.  This  siege,  says  the  Che- 
valier Folard,  in  his  treatise  u  on  attack- 
ing fortified  towns,"  is  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  maxim;  "that  the 
**  force  of  a  place  consists  much  less  in 
"  the  number  of  troops  who  defend  it, 
"  than  in  their  courage,  and  the  good 
"  conduct  of  the  governor."  "  A  city," 
adds  he,  **  such  as  Menin,  in  the  hands 
u  of  a  man  like  Vallette,  would  have  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  an  innumerable 
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"  army,  without  any  material  injury  to 
*'  the  besieged," 

GOZO, 

The  castle  in  the  centre  of  the  island,, 
after  being  destroyed  in  different  wars,  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified  in  the  last  century. 
The  inhabitants,  before  the  coast  was  pro- 
tected by  towers,  were  obliged  to  retire 
every  night  into  the  castle,  for  fear  of 
pirates,  who  frequently  landed  in  the  night, 
and  carried  off  all  those  who  had  impru- 
dently slept  in  the  country.  The  suburb 
bears  the  name  of  Rabatto.  They  reckon 
six  casals.  The  first  fort  built  on  the  coast 
was  the  Migiaro,  which  was  begun  in 
1605,  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  master 
Garzes:  the  bailly  of  Chambray  began 
one  at  his  own  expense  in  1749,  but  not 
being  finished  before  his  death,  the  Order 
had  it  completed,  and  gave  it  his  name. 
This  island  is  very  fertile  ;  the  pastures  are 
good ;  and  they  grow  very  excellent  grapes, 
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which  are  carried  to  Malta.  There  is  a 
daily  communication  between  the  islands 
by  means  of  five  or  six  boats,  which 
arrive  in  the  morning  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  return  in  the  evening  with 
any  articles  the  island  may  want.  The  air 
is  very  fine,  and  the  country  pleasingly 
varied;  the  gardens  round  the  hills  of 
Nadur  and  Seiahrer,  watered  by  different 
springs,  are  the  pleasantest  in  the  island. 
The  edifice  which  bears  the  name  of 
"  Giant's  Tower/'  is  certainly  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  custom  of  building  with  im- 
mense stones  without  cement,  is  generally 
attributed  to  primitive  nations.  Without 
reckoning  the  pyramids,  different  countries 
abound  with  similar  monuments; — at  Cen- 
torbi  in  Sicily;  in  Tuscany;  in  Anjou  near 
Saumur  ^n  Brittany  near  Vannes ;  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  in  the  Hebrides ;  and 
in  Denmark,  On  an  isolated  rock,  to  the 
west  of  this  island,  grows  the  Fungus 
Melitemis,  known  as  an  excellent  astringent 
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and  corroborative  remedy.  This  plant  re- 
produces spontaneously  in  the  month  of 
March,  ripens  in  June,  and  was  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  grand  master. 

ANCIENT  CUSTOMS. 

The  Maltese,  either  in  imitation  of  the 
manners  of  the  Arabs,  or  instigated  by 
the  force  of  the  example  the  Spanish  jea- 
lousy had  taught  them,  used  formerly  to 
oblige  their  wives  to  a  very  retired  life. 
The  sages  complaisantly  repeated  to  their 
children,  that  "  wives  should  appear  but 
"  twice  in  public — on  the  day  of  their 
"  marriage,  and  on  the  day  of  their 
"  burial :"  thus  constantly  engaged  in 
domestic  concerns,  they  never  went  out 
except  very  early  in  the  morning  to  church, 
dressed  in  a  long  large  cloak,  which  was 
introduced  from  Sicily.  These  cloaks, 
which  covered  the  whole  figure  except 
the  forehead  and  eyes,  were  cut  round  at 
top  to  distinguish  maidens,  and  ended  in 
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a  point  for  married  women.  But  after- 
wards the  women  in  acquiring,  with  a 
ra  tional  liberty,  the  graces  which  the  desire 
of  pleasing  multiplies  when  supported  by 
a  hope  of  success,  laid  aside  this  enormous 
garment,  which  incommoded  whilst  it  con- 
cealed them ;  and  without  renouncing 
black,  the  only  colour  they  could  modestly 
wear,  nor  proscribing  the  veil,  which 
decency  required,  they  have  composed  a 
dress  which  pourtrays  at  once  the  delicate 
features  of  the  face,  the  vivacity  of  the 
eyes,  the  fineness  of  the  leg,  the  smallness 
of  the  foot,  and  which  not  being  incon- 
veniently large,  may  conceal  any  defect 
of  shape, 

MARRIAGES. 

The  fathers  concluded  the  marriages,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  interests  and  con- 
venience, without  consulting  the  incli- 
nation of  their  children.  When  the 
contract  was  settled  and  the  dowry  stipu- 
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lated,  the  young  man  sent  to  his  intended 
a  present  of  fish  covered  with  garlands  of 
ribands,  and  a  gold  ring  in  the  mouth  of 
that  which  was  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
They  then  settled  the  day  of  interview, 
which  was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
parents  and  common  friends,  who  were  re- 
galed with  refreshments.  A  moment  before 
the  interview,  the  two  mothers  retired  to 
prepare  a  composition  of  anise,  aromatic 
plants,  salt,  and  honey,  with  which  they 
rubbed  the  lips  of  the  bride,  that  her  words 
might  be  sweet,  sage,  and  prudent.  She  was 
then  introduced  to  the  bridegroom,  who 
offered  her  a  ring,  on  which  were  engraven 
two  hands  joined  in  token  of  fidelity, 
bracelets,  necklace,  and  a  gold  chain ;  she 
presented  in  her  turn  a  handkerchief 
edged  with  lace,  and  knots  of  ribands. 
On  the  wedding-day,  the  most  respectable 
of  the  bridegroom's  relations  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  intended,  a  very  fine  white 
veil ;  she  was  dressed  on  that  day  in  a 
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velvet  gown;  others  of  the  relations  made 
holes  in  the  gown,  and  put  in  little  gold 
shells.  They  then  went  to  church.  Musi- 
cians and  singers  celebrated  in  couplets 
the  praises  of  the  happy  pair  :  the  musi- 
cians were  preceded  by  three  men,  one 
of  whom  carried  on  his  head  a  bason,  full 
of  fresh  cheese-cakes,  on  the  largest  of 
which  were  placed  two  small  figs;  he  wore 
a  scarf,  from  which  hung  a  round  cake 
called  Collora.  The  second  carried  a  basket 
full  of  sugar  plumbs,  which  one  of  the 
relations  distributed  to  his  acquaintance 
as  he  met  them;  in  the  middle  was  a 
handkerchief  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  and  ornamented  with  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Joseph. 
The  third  carried  burning  incense.  The 
happy  couple  marched  the  last,  under  a 
canopy  of  crimson  damask  in  festoons, 
carried  by  the  four  principal  persons,  and 
the  parents  closed  the  suite.  The  ringing 
of  bells  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
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wedding;  the  priest  received  a  bason  Con- 
taining a  cake,  a  handkerchief,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine :  after  the  benediction,  they 
left  the  church  in  the  same  order  they 
came.  The  whole  ceremony  generally 
lasted  four  hours.  A  servant  placed  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  house  threw  on  the 
heads  of  the  new  married  couple,  on  their 
return,  some  handfulls  of  grain,  and  small 
money.  The  prejudice  of  the  Maltese 
at  that  time  was,  that  if  the  wife  on  her 
return  first  put  her  foot  On  the- threshold* 
of  the  door,  she  would  rule  ;  we  may  sup- 
pose from  that  there  were  very  few  so 
polite  as  to  let  their  wives  go  firsti  At  the 
nuptial  feast  the  wife  eat  in  a  separate 
apartment,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  guest's 
room,  surrounded  by  cloths  to  conceal 
her ;  after  the  repast  she  came  and  sat  near 
her  husband,  and  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup.  In  the  casals  they  danced  during 
the  repast ;  every  dancer  threw  a  piece  of 
money  to  the  players,  and  each  guest 
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brought  a  fowl.  Until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  in  the  city  the 
wedding  balls  were  given  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  and  they  danced  with  castagnettes. 
The  young  bride  passed  the  first  eight 
days  in  her  father's  house;  after  that  she 
was  pompously  received  by  her  husband, 
to  whom  the  parents  gave  a  ball  and 
supper.  The  Maltese  never  married  in 
the  month  of  May  :  they  had  so  little 
confidence  in  any  work  they  undertook 
during  the  course  of  this  month,  that  they 
would  not  even  order  a  new  coat.  This 
superstition  recalls  to  us  the  division  which 
the  Romans  made  of  the  year  into  lucky 
and  unlucky  days :  it  is  thus  we  find,  in 
the  ancient  Maltese  manners,  a  great 
number  of  customs  of  different  people  of 
antiquity :  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  them, 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  ceremo- 
nies which  the  mixture  and  application 
of  pagan  and  Christian  rites,  have  ren- 
dered singular  and  curious.  Fish  were 
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regarded  by  the  Syrians  as  household 
gods :  these  deities,  by  presenting  them- 
selves the  wedding  ring  to  the  young 
betrolhed,  seem  to  call  her  by  this  signal 
into  the  house  they  protected.  The  Greeks 
wished  that  on  her  entrance  her  words 
should  be  agreeable  to  her  husband;  on 
this  account  they  addressed  their  prayers 
to  the  god  of  eloquence. — Led  afterwards 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  the  Romans  offered 
her,  in  the  garlands  and  knots  of  flowers, 
the  emblem  of  the  duties  and  pleasures 
of  wedlock.  The  Hebrews  wished  that 
her  modesty  might  always  distinguish  her, 
and  covered  her  head  with  a  veil.  Her 
husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  two  rings, 
one  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  iron ;  which 
custom  has  descended  to  us  in  the  rings 
which  open  and  shut,  and  on  which  are 
engraven  names  or  mottos.  The  Greeks 
accompanied  her  to  the  temple  with  the 
most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy;  she 
marched  surrounded  by  dancers  and  sing- 
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ers ;  they  held  over  the  heads  of  her  and 
her  husband  a  crown  of  flowers;  the  first 
fruits  of  the  year  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  statues  of  the  gods ;  cakes  were  con- 
secrated to  the  lares ;  and  corn,  nuts,  and 
almonds  were  thrown  about  in  token  of 
abundance  of  prosperity. 

BURIALS. 

The  Romans  hired  women  to  weep  at 
interments.  The  Carthaginians  plucked 
off  their  hair,  and  tore  their  faces,  to  mark 
their  sorrow.  The  Hebrews  announced  a 
death  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
mournful  instruments.  The  Greeks  of  the 
lower  empire  distributed  to  the  poor  bread 
baked  on  the  day  of  the  exequies.  All  the 
pagans,  in  short,  had  the  custom  of  pro- 
nouncing over  the  grave  the  wish  of  u  Sit 
if  tibi  terra  lsevis !"  through  fear  that  it 
might  weigh  heavy  on  the  body  it  covered, 
in  token  of  vengeance.  Thus  every  nation 
varied  in  the  testimonies  of  grief  which 
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it  was  honourable  amongst  all  to  shew  at 
the  death  of  a  citizen.  These  different 
ceremonies  have  some  connexion  with 
those  anciently  used  by  the  Maltese  in 
their  funerals.  When  a  man  died,  two 
hired  women,  called  Neuicha,  dressed  in 
a  long  mourning  cloak,  entered  the  house 
singing  moral  pieces  in  a  low  and  sorrow- 
ful voice;  they  cut  branches  from  the 
vines,  run  through  all  the  rooms,  overthrew 
the  flower  pots  on  the  windows,  broke 
some  of  the  ornamental  furniture,  and 
carrying  the  pieces  into  a  retired  place, 
threw  them  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
water,  together  with  soot  and  ashes;  with 
this  mixture  they  then  stained  all  the 
doors  of  the  house,  giving  deep  sighs. 
They  then  went  into  the  room  where  the 
corpse  lay,  already  placed  in  the  coffin 
and  surrounded  by  his  female  relations, 
all  dressed  in  black  silk  cloaks,  and 
veiled :  the  room  was  entirely  hung  with 
black,  and  without  furniture.  They  kneeled 
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at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  and  sung  the 
praises  of  the  deceased  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
couplets  the  other  womon  beat  their 
breasts,  wept,  and  cut  off  locks  of  hair, 
which  they  placed  on  the  coffin.  They 
distributed  on*  that  day  to  all  the  relations 
cakes  and  boiled  corn,  and  cut  the  hair 
off  the  tails  of  the  horses  found  in  the 
stables  of  the  deceased.  The  procession 
was  always  composed  of  relations  in 
mourning,  preceded  by  players  on  haut- 
bois  and  trumpets,  and  the  Neuicha.  When 
they  buried  the  corpse,  they  put  under  the 
head  a  pillow  full  of  leaves  of  the  orange 
and  olive,  (these  trees  the  pagans  regarded 
as  expiatory,)  and  placed  on  the  tomb  a 
carpet,  which  remained  some  days,  to 
indicate  that  during  that  time  walking 
there  was  prohibited.  During  three  days 
they  lighted  no  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
deceased's  house;  his  most  distant  relation 
or  most  intimate  friend  sent  the  famity  a 
dinner,  which  they  eatsitting  on  a  mat  with 
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their  legs  across.  The  women  remained 
shut  up  for  forty  days ;  the  men  went  out  on 
the  eighth  ;  and  the  mourning  lasted  one 
year,  or  two,  according  to  the  degree  of 
consanguinity.  The  contagious  malady, 
which  desolated  the  island  in  1676,  inter- 
rupted the  practice  of  these  ceremonies, 
and  they  have  not  been  renewed. 

POPULATION. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  produce  an  increase 
of  population  in  a  state,  the  assurance  of 
an  easy  subsistence  for  its  individuals,  is 
the  most  natural.  In  a  country  where 
the  land  is  fertile  in  proportion  to  its  cul- 
ture, a  small  property  suffices  to  each 
individual  ;  because  the  less  he  possesses, 
the  more  he  is  interested  in  improving  it: 
besides,  the  proprietor  whom  the  necessity 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  prince  does  not 
oblige,  at  the  moment  of  harvest,  to  sell 
his  provisions  at  a  low  price,  will  not  leave 
his  country  to  seek  a  fortune  which,  whilst 
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he  enjoys  the  sweets  of  a  tranquil  exist- 
ence, appears  to  him  to  consist  in  an  honest 
mediocrity.  In  Malta  the  lands  are  charged 
with  no  imposts,  and  nearly  equally  divided ; 
but  the  whole  of  them  is  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  inhabitants ;  however,  they  all  find 
means  of  subsistence  without  much  trouble. 
The  voluntary  inrollments  in  the  land  and 
sea  service  of  the  military  power  to  which 
they  were  subject,  offered  at  once  labour, 
salary,  and  recompenses  to  the  supernu- 
merary inhabitants  who  were  not  employed 
in  agriculture  or  trade.  It  is  computed 
that  the  population  of  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Gozo  amounts  to  about  90,000 
souls ;  the  difference  between  this  number 
and  that  left  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530, 
certainly  proves  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Order;  and  it  adds  fresh 
certitude  to  a  truth,  which  the  history  of 
these  islands  constantly  announces,  that 
they  never  have  been  able  to  maintain 
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themselves  ;  and  that  when  circumstances 
arising  from  the  annihilation  of  trade, 
which  strangers  encouraged  there,  re- 
duced them  to  their  own  resources,  or  that 
by  the  vicious  form  of  administration 
imposed  on  them,  they  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  a  country  where  their  sove- 
reigns resided,  they  have  been  depo- 
pulated ;  and  at  the  same  time  lost  that 
fertility  which  characterizes  them,  and 
which  the  inhabitants,  by  force  of  art, 
have  obliged  nature  to  display  at  present 
upon  almost  the  whole  surface;  whilst  it 
appeared  as  if  she  wished  to  confine  it  to 
some  inconsiderable  parts. 

FERTILITY. 

The  land  in  Malta  is  never  fallow ;  it  is 
sown  every  year;  each  season  produces 
its  harvest,  and  is  abundant.  In  lands  of 
a  moderate  quality,  corn  generally  yields 
16  and  £0  to  1  ;  where  it  is  good,  38  to  I ; 
and  in  the  very  rich,  64  to  1 ;  the  ground 
i 
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in  Sicily  does  not  equal  this  in  fertility. 
The  soil,  the  colour  of  which  is  different  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  is  not  above 
one  foot  deep;  it  is  only  moistened  in 
summer  by  the  dews,  but  the  rock  being 
porous,  collects  the  humidity  and  preserves 
the  freshness ;  every  ten  years  they  re- 
move the  soil,  in  order  to  take  away  a 
thick  crust  which  forms  on  the  rock,  and 
impedes  the  penetration  of  the  water.  A 
piece  of  land  properly  tilled,  produces  the 
first  year  water  melons  and  vegetables; 
the  second,  excellent  melons,  which  keep 
through  the  winter;  then  barley,  which 
is  cut  young  for  the  cattle;  the  third 
year  it  is  prepared  and  cotton  planted; 
the  fourth  they  sow  corn,  and  afterwards 
change  alternately  the  crops;  but  they 
take  care,  the  year  of  the  crop  of  cotton, 
to  give  the  land  a  greater  preparation,  for 
then  the  soil  must  be  almost  pulverized. 
They  cultivate  three  kinds  of  cotton  ;  that 
which  is  indigenous,  that  of  Siam,  and  that 
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of  cinnamon  colour,  which  they  call  of  the 
Antilles.  They  are  all  sown  in  the  month 
of  April  :  towards  the  commencement  of 
September  they  cut  the  head  of  the  plant 
to  let  the  cotton  spread,  which  they  gather 
in  October,  as  it  opens,  which  is  the  sign 
of  its  maturity.  They  sow  the  corn  in  the 
month  of  November  after  three  tillages, 
and  the  harvest  is  in  the  beginning  of 
June:  barley  is  sown  in  November  and 
cut  in  May.  There  is  a  kind  of  corn, 
known  by  the  name  of  Tommonia,  which 
grows  in  poor  land,  but  the  flour  of  it 
makes  the  whitest  bread :  this  is  sown 
in  the  month  of  February.  All  the  fields 
are  separated  by  walls,  which  protect 
the  plants  from  the  winds  of  spring 
and  autumn.  Imperious  necessity  has 
taught  the  Maltese  to  make  an  artificial 
soil  in  the  naked  parts  of  the  island  :  they 
level  the  plane  of  the  rock  in  giving  it  a 
slight  inclination  for  the  draining  off  the 
superabundant  waters,  heap  up  about  a 
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foot  high  small  pieces  of  stones,  which  they 
cover  with  a  layer  of  the  same  stones 
almost  pounded;  they  then  lay  on  a  bed 
of  earth  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
island,  or  collected  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  then  a  layer  of  dung,  and  a  second 
bed  of  earth ;  these  soils,  by  time  and  care, 
become  as  fertile  as  natural  ones.  Malta 
and  Gozo  produce  fruits  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  vegetables  of  a  good  quality,  fine 
flowers,  and  the  roses  have  a  peculiar 
grateful  odour.  There  is  abundance  of  lum- 
inin,  anise,  kalimagnum,  loricella,  lichen, 
which  grows  on  the  rocks  exposed  to  the 
north,  and  gives  a  dye  of  the  colour  of 
amaranthus ;  and  the  silla.  This  last  plant 
is  peculiar  to  the  islands,  but  the  best 
grows  in  Gozo ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
five  feet,  and  bears  read  flowers:  Tourne- 
fort  calls  it  the  a  hedysarum  clypeatum 
u  flore  suaviter  rubente  :"  it  serves  for 
fodder;  is  sown  in  June,  and  cut  in  May 
following  ;  they  then  sow  corn,  and  the 
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next  year,  without  any  fresh  sowing,  the 
silla  makes  its  appearance;  it  shoots  again 
the  third  year,  hut  has  lost  its  strength 
and  quality.  The  gardens  are  generally 
ornamented  with  orange  and  lemon  trees; 
but  they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  high  on 
account  of  the  winds,  which  would  beat  off 
the  fruit  and  break  the  branches.  Cisterns 
of  water  are  preserved  for  watering. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce,  to  be  really  useful  to  the  po- 
pulation, ought  to  be  connected  with  and 
even  dependant  upon  the  produce  of  the 
country;  it  ought  to  excite,  not  check, 
agriculture,  which  should  be  the  basis, 
and  not  the  accessary.  The  principal 
commerce  of  Malta  is  in  cotton,  which 
is  sent  spun  to  Barcelona,  or  exported 
wrought  in  cloths,  stuffs,  or  muslin.  The 
returns  from  Spain  are  made  in  money; 
the  merchants,  in  sending  to  France  the 
piastres  they  received  in  payment,  made  a 
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double  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  they 
received  from  Marseilles.  The  other  pro- 
ductions form  very  trifling  branches  of 
commerce,  but  the  least  profit  satisfies  a 
people  equally  laborious  and  sober.  They 
carry  to  Venice  the  ashes  of  the  kalimag- 
num,  the  lichen  to  Sicily,  and  the  oranges 
every  where.  The  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions carried  off  by  the  number  of 
vessels  which  frequent  the  island,  brings 
a  profit  to  the  merchants,  whose  activity 
turns  to  advantage  the  slightest  wants 
of  strangers.  There  are  companies  who 
insure,  at  a  reasonable  premium,  pro- 
perty, life,  and  liberty.  The  interest  of 
money  is  fixed  at  a  half  per  cent,  per 
month.  The  importation  of  corn  and 
provisions  from  Sicily  constantly  employs 
a  great  many  feluccas,  boats,  and  spero- 
naras. 
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CUSTOMS. 

A  nation  which  loses  its  ancient  customs, 
generally  changes  character;  it  is  by  this 
we  know  that  it  has  been  influenced  by 
the  society  of  strangers,  and  that  in  case 
they  are  masters  and  the  natives  subjects, 
these  live  content  under  the  empire  of  the 
laws  which  govern  them.  The  Maltese 
nation,  which  under  the  domination  of 
Vandals  and  Goths  had  lost  with  its  com- 
merce the  character  of  sociability,  and 
which  from  that  time  saw  itself  a  prey  to 
the  injustice  and  cupidity  of  those  who 
governed,  attached  itself  more  than  ever 
to  its  ancient  customs,  the  practice  of 
which,  by  isolating  them  from  their  op- 
pressors, was  at  least  a  consolation.  The 
discarding  of  the  Maltese  for  strangers, 
who  successively  reigned  over  them,  ceased 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Order.  The  most  im- 
portant occasion  soon  happily  placed  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject  in  a  situation  of 
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mutually  judging  of  each  other:  this  was 
the  necessity  of  a  union  to  repulse  the 
common,  enemy :  in  this  circumstance 
the  valour  and  generous  example  of  the 
knights  first  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  natives,,  who  by  an  active  fidelity 
merited  their  esteem.  At  length  the  re- 
vival of  commerce,  the  encouragement 
given  to  agriculture,  favours  opportunely 
bestowed,  the  riches  of  the  Order,  which 
circulated  through  the  island  for  the 
purchase  of  necessaries,  the  pay  of  troops, 
the  wages,  of  dependants  multiplied  to 
infinity,  and  many  other  means,  soothed 
by  degrees  the  Maltese,  whose  misfortunes 
had  harshened  their  character;  in  short, 
the  people  content,  abandoned  their  an- 
cient customs,  to  unite  themselves  more 
closely  to  masters  whom  they  had  always 
cause  to  commend.  The  marriage  cere- 
monies are  the  same  at  present  as  in 
other  parts  of  Christendom  ;  the  first  visit 
the  bride  pays  to  her  parents  is  merely 
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celebrated  by  a  fete  called  Nargia,  and 
which  consists  of  a  grand  conversazione,  as 
in  Italy, during  which  the  company  receive 
refreshments  of  all  kinds.  We  see  no 
longer  the  Neuicha  following  a  funeral, 
but  two  women  in  black  cloaks  carrying 
chafing-dishes  with  incense.  The  only 
particular  custom,  and  which  is  confined 
to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  is  the  Cucciha, 
or  a  meeting  of  relations  and  friends  on 
the  birth  days  of  their  children.  When 
all  the  company  are  assembled,  they 
present  to  the  child,  if  a  boy,  two 
baskets,  one  containing  corn  and  comfits, 
the  other  jewels,  money,  an  inkstand, 
sword,  '&c.  His  choice  determines  the 
profession  or  character  he  will  assume  in 
growing  up  :  if  he  chooses  the  corn,  it  is  a 
sign  of  generosity ;  if  he  prefers  the  ink- 
standee  is  designed  for  trade  or  the  bar ; 
if  he  seizes  the  sword,  they  trust  in  his 
valour ;  thus  Achilles  by  a  similar  choice 
betrayed,  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  that 
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the  robe  he  wore  concealed  a  hero.  If  it  is 
a  girl,  instead  of  the  sword  and  inkstand, 
they  substitute  needles,  silks,  and  ribands. 
— On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  carnival, 
there  is  a  fete  in  the  great  square  of 
Valletta.  Before  the  Corps  de  Garde  they 
erect  long  poles,  and  the  intermediate 
space  is  filled  with  rope  ladders;  the 
whole  is  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  are  hung  from  top  to  bottom 
live  animals,  baskets  of  eggs,  hams,  sau- 
sages, garlands  of  oranges;  in  short,  all 
sorts  of  food  :  this  pile,  which  they  call  a 
Cocagna,is  terminated  by  a  globe  made  of 
cloth,  on  which  stands  a  figure  of  Fame  : 
the  whole  square  is  filled  with  people, 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  from  the 
gran  visconte,  who  is  head  of  the  police  : 
the  Maltese  are  so  submissive,  and  their 
fear  of  this  officer  so  great,  that  by  his 
order,  one  day,  a  false  signal  being  given 
for  assailing  the  Cocagna,  the  crowd, 
which  had  already  covered   half  the 
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ladders,  quietly  came  down  again.  They 
neither  suffer  strangers  or  soldiers  to  par- 
take of  the  profits  of  this  feast,  and  even  / 
ill-treat  them  if  they  present  themselves. 
The  provisions  of  the  Cocagna  belong  to 
those  who  seize  them,  and  they  know  very 
well  how  to  protect  them  from  being 
carried  off  by  the  crowd ;  this  often  pro- 
duces quarrels  between  different  sets.  The 
man  who  first  gets  up  to  the  figure  of 
Fame  receives  a  present  in  money ;  the 
moment  he  seizes  the  standard,  the  globe 
divides,  and  out  fly  a  number  of  pigeons. 
This  fete,  during  which  the  shrieks  of  joy 
fortunately  drown  the  cries  of  the  poor 
animals  which  are  hung  up,  and  which 
they  snatch  off  even  alive  by  piece  meal, 
is  highly  gratifying  to  the  populace.  It 
was  suppressed  for  some  time,  but  the  last 
grand  master  re-established  it. 
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FEASTS. 

The  country  girls  generally  stipulate  in 
their  marriage  contract,  that  their  hus- 
bands shall  take  them  every  year  to 
Valletta  on  St.  John's  day,  to  Citta  Vec- 
chia  on  St.  Peter's  day,  and  to  casal 
Zeitun  on  the  day  of  St.  Gregory.  The 
care  of  inserting  this  article  in  the  con- 
tract, does  not  announce  that  the  women 
have  in  general  a  great  idea  of  the  com- 
plaisance of  their  future  husbands ;  the 
desire  of  shewing  themselves,  joined  to  a 
lively  curiosity,  wishes  to  insure  them,  by 
this  precaution,  of  never  receiving  a  refusal. 
The  feast  of  St.  John  attracts  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  and  the  church  of  the 
Order  is  filled  :  all  the  troops  were  under 
arms,  and  lined  the  streets  during  the  pro- 
cession ;  the  guns  of  the  forts  fired  salutes 
during  the  ceremony ;  after  dinner  there 
were  four  races,  the  first  was  of  men  on  foot, 
the  second  of  asses,  (the  breed  of  which  is 
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particularly  fine)  the  third  of  mares,  and 
the  fourth  of  horses.  They  are  ridden  by 
boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  each  having  two 
cord-whips.  The  prizes  were  some  yards 
of  gold  and  silver  stuffs;  in  the  evening 
the  whole  city  was  illuminated.  The  feast 
of  St.  Peter  or  Mnaria,  is  that  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  island.  Citta  Vecchia,  on 
this  occasion,  was  illuminated  twice,  and 
the  same  races  held  as  on  St.  John's  day. 
The  people  go  to  the  Boschetto,  a  country 
seat  which  the  grand  master  Verdalle  had 
adorned  with  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
fountains ;  the  contrast  they  form  with 
the  barren  rocks  wdiich  surround  them, 
constitutes  the  sole  beauty  of  the  spot. 
The  evening  before,  many  people  assemble 
and  dance  all  night;  the  country  women 
reserve  their  wedding  suit  for  that  day; 
and  we  see  at  once  velvet  jackets  and  silk 
stuffs,  cloth  corsets  and  cotton  petticoats. 
Each  family  assembles  under  a  tree,  and 
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one  of  the  principal  dishes  of  the  repast  is 
always  a  pye.  In  short,  we  see  on  all  sides 
a  people  breathing  only  pleasure  and  joy  ; 
but  the  manner  the  Maltese  have  of  ex- 
pressing i  t,  is  fatiguing  to  the  ears  of  those 
unaccustomed  to  it ;  they  give  continually 
shrill  shrieks,  and  he  who  raises  his  voice 
the  highest  is  envied,  because  he  appears  to 
amuse  himself  most.  This  is  called  Tikbir, 
from  the  word  Kabbar,  to  cry  for  joy.  On 
their  return  from  this  fete  champetre, 
the  pleasures  of  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  the  country  people  on  account  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  spot,  surrounded  by 
burning  rocks,  they  ornament  their  calesses 
and  horses  with  boughs.  It  is  the  remains 
of  the  Pagan  custom  of  bearing  branches 
of  poplar,  which  was  particularly  conse- 
crated to  Hercules,  at  his  feasts.  The  feast 
of  St.  Gregory  consists  in  a  procession  of 
all  the  fraternities,  clergymen  of  the  pa- 
rishes, canons  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
bishop ;  its  origin  is  a  general  vow  made 
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at  an  epoch  at  present  unknown;  but  it 
probably  had  for  its  object  the  deliverance 
from  some  evil,  the  word  mercy  being 
repeated  three  times  by  all  the  people 
on  leaving  the  church  ;  this  procession 
is  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  passed  in  rejoicings.  Besides 
these  feasts,  in  which  devotion  bears 
some  part,  the  Maltese  celebrate  the 
Ascension,  (which  they  call  Lapsis,)  and 
St.  Lawrence,  by  water-parties.  The  port, 
covered  with  boats  ornamented  with  flags 
and  colours,  and  filled  with  musicians  and 
singers,  offers  a  brilliant  spectacle,  which 
is  kept  up  till  very  late.  On  the  first  of 
May  it  was  customary  to  place  on  the 
balcony  of  the  grand  master,  and  at  the. 
doors  of  the  knights  of  the  grand  cross, 
branches  of  trees:  this  is  the  remains  of 
a  feast  of  the  sun  among  the  Rhodians, 
and  which  these  families  introduced  into 
Malta.  The  same  day.  they  erect  on  the 
square  of  the  palace  a  mast  96  feet  high, 
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on  the  top  of  which  is  a  hoop  hung  with 
different  kinds  of  provisions;  this  mast  is 
covered  with  tallow  to  about  one  third  of 
its  height.  On  the  signal  given  by  the 
grand  master,  the  people  begin  to  climb; 
the  most  active  get  on  the  shoulders  of 
their  companions,  who  protect  them;  and 
he  who  first  gains  the  top,  where  there  is  a 
flag  flying,  receives  a  present  in  money, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  provisions. 
The  address  consists  in.  throwing  succes- 
sively round  the  mast,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  slippery  part,  their  sashes  :  whilst 
the  foot  rests  on  the  first  knot,  the  hands 
are  making  a  second  and  third,  to  which 
they  hang  to  untie  with  the  feet  the  first 
sash,  which  they  replace  for  a  fourth  step. 
When  they  have  cleared  the  part  covered 
with  tallow,  agility  succeeds  to  address, 
and  shouts  of  joy  encourage  the  man  who 
has  already  surmounted  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty ;  he  then  soon  arrives  at  the  place 
where  the  arms  of  the  grand  master  wrere 
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fixed,  whom  he  saluted  three  times  ;  when 
he  is  arrived  at  the  top  he  rests  on  a 
seat  made  of  cords,,  and  unties  the  pro- 
visions, and  throws  down  some  amongst 
the  people,  which  always  causes  great  dis- 
putes by  their  eagerness  in  seizing  them ; 
he  then  quietly  descends  by  a  rope.  The 
carnaval  offers  to  the  Maltese  a  season 
of  rejoicing.  The  public  and  masked  balls 
begin  on  the  Day  of  Kings,  but  they  can 
only  walk  the  streets  in  masks  the  three 
hist  days.  These  moments  of  festivity  are 
the  image  of  a  very  ancient  feast  in 
Thessaly,  the   Salzea  of  Babylon,  the 
Chronia  of  Athens,  and  the  Saturnalia  of 
Rome.    In  vain  Tertullian  complained, 
that,  amongst  other   Pagan  feasts,  the 
Christians  of  his  time  solemnized  the 
Saturnalia;  in  vain  the  council  of  Laodicea 
prohibited  it ;  they  had  as  much  trouble  in 
forbidding  that  of  celebrating  feasts  of 
pleasure  and  rejoicing,  which  they  sub- 
stituted instead   of  those  which  were 
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abolished.  The  carnaval,  which,  according 
to  Ducange,  comes  from  the  two  words 
Carn-aval,  because  they  then  eat  a  greater 
quantity  of  meat  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  abstinence  which  was  to  follow, 
was  then  instituted :  all  the  nations  adopted 
it ;  and  the  people  experienced,  in  the 
moments  of  inebriation  it  procured,  an 
alleviation  from  their  cares.  When  the 
grand  master  had  granted  the  permission 
for  the  carnaval,  companies  of  Battito 
spread  through  the  city,  dressed  in  white 
covered  with  ribands,  and  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  perform  sham 
fights  to  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
which  they  finish  by  carrying  a  child  on 
their  arms,  who  waves  a  flag.  During  the 
three  feast  days,  they  hang  a  large  stone 
to  the  post  where  the  punishment  of  the 
strappado  is  performed:  this  sign  indi- 
cates that,  on  these  days,  the  sword  of 
Themis  rests  in  its  scabbard ;  it  was  the 
same  amongst  the  Romans,  who  never 
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punished  criminals  during  the  Saturnalia. 
On  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday, 
all  the  calesses  filled  with  masks,  drive 
about  the  squares ;  in  the  evening  there 
is  a  ball  at  the  theatre,  where  the  knights 
alone  had  the  right  of  dancing  unmasked. 
When  the  Order  celebrated  any  extra- 
ordinary event,  the  grand  master  granted 
the  carnaval  to  the  people,  and  this  was 
called  Carnavale  Babano. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  islands  is  rather 
a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  than  a  vernacular 
tongue.  Its  resemblance,  in  some  words, 
with  the  Punic,  has  created  in  the  fancy 
of  the  Abbe  A.  the  persuasion  that  the 
body  of  that  ancient  language,  whose 
alphabet  was  lost,  was  rediscovered  in  the 
Maltese,  which  itself  has  no  alphabet :  the 
foundation  he  had  laid,  being  too  weak 
for  the  edifice,  has  failed,  and  his  imagi- 
nation could  not  supply  the   want  of 
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proofs.  The  original  language  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  lost  by  the  successive 
change  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks 
having  driven  out  the  Phoenicians,  ba- 
nished likewise  the  use  of  their  language; 
if  the  Carthaginians  again  introduced  it, 
the  Romans,  who  had  the  ambition  of 
effacing  even  the  very  remembrance  of 
Carthage,  certainly  could  not  permit  it 
should  be  perpetuated  by  the  Phoenician 
idiom,  in  a  country  they  had  just  con- 
quered; the  favour  they  shewed  to  the 
Greek  language  is  a  proof  of  it.  The 
Vandals  and  Goths,  in  propagating  a 
new  one  in  the  island,  made  them  so 
totally  forget  their  old  language,  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  who  suc- 
ceeded, were  regarded  at  Malta  as  abso- 
lute strangers.  At  last  the  Arabs  appeared, 
and  the  Maltese  adopted  for  ever  the 
idiom  of  the  conquerors  to  whom  they 
submitted,  and  whom  they  had  reason  to 
commend;  they  preserved  a  few  Greek 
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expressions,  and  being  governed  afterwards 
by  new  masters,  they  only  borrowed  some 
words  of  their  different  languages.  The 
Arabic  pronunciation  was  changed  by  this 
mixture,  and  the  inhabitants  not  having  at 
that  epoch  any  trade,  or  motives  of  emu- 
lation for  the  sciences,  lost  with  the  use 
of  writing  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  which  they  probably  made  use 
of.  At  present,  to  write  the  Maltese,  it  is 
necessary  to  borrow  foreign  characters. 
Each  book  of  orthography  ad  libitum 
endeavours,  by  multiplying  the  letters  it 
employs,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  give 
the  reader  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
word  it  presents.  This  inconvenience  is 
little  felt,  because  the  language  is  con- 
fined to  the  island,  and  the  distances  are 
not  sufficiently  great  to  require  any  private 
correspondence.  It  would  however  be 
very  interesting  if  some  person  could 
settle  all  the  uncertainty  on  this  article,  by 
determining  an  invariable  alphabet. 
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POETRY. 

The  taste  for  poetry  was  communicated 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Maltese,  who  after- 
wards adopted  more  particularly  the  Orien- 
tal style  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  moral  pieces 
of  which  it  is  the  ornament.  They  sung 
their  compositions,  and  accompanied  them 
with  a  kind  of  violin  or  the  lyre. — The 
Maltese  have  likewise  a  great  many  adages 
and  proverbs  in  rhyme ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  Italian  poetry,  which  the  great  habi- 
tude of  that  language  has  introduced,  has 
entirely  destroyed  the  good  taste  for  na- 
tional poetry.  The  Maltese  compositions 
are  only  bad  imitations  of  the  Italian, 
devoid  of  originality  of  style,  or  poignant 
expression  ;  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  some 
externporists,  who  on  feast  days  make  a 
little  revenue  of  their  talents,  and  sing 
verses  which  are  paid  for,  but  happily  not 
remembered. 
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CLIMATE. 

This  article,  interesting  in  itself,  will  be- 
come much  more  so  to  the  reader,  when 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  simple  collec- 
tion of  the  observations  of  an  attentiver 
traveller,  but  the  result  of  the  reiterated 
experience  of  a  learned  naturalist.  The 
Commandeur  Dolomieu  has  furnished  the 
paragraph  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  and  this  article  is  likewise  extracted 
from  his  memoirs.  They  are  dated  in  the 
winter  of  1780  to  1781.  «  The  thermo- 
"  meter  of  Reaumur  is  generally  in  sum- 
"  mer  below  25  degrees,  and  hardly  ever 
"  above  28  ;  in  winter,  it  is  rarely  below 
"  8  degrees  of  freezing.  The  time  when 
"  we  are  most  affected  by  the  cold  and  heat, 
"  is  not  that  when  the  thermometer  marks 
"  the  two  extremes  of  our  temperature ; 
m  there  is  almost  a  continual  contrast  be- 
"  tween  our  sensations  and  the  instruments 
"  which  measure  the  true  temperature  of 
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u  the  air,  between  sensible  and  real  heat. 
"  The  directions  of  the  winds,  and  their 
"  change,  produce  instantaneous  passages 
"  from  cold  to  hot  and  from  hot  to 
"  cold;  the  N.  and  N.  W.  winds  always 
"  bring  cold,  the  S.  heat;  their  violence 
"modifies  the  sensations  we  feel;  those 
"  which  these  winds  cause  are  the 
c<  stronger,  because  they  put  in  motion  an 
u  atmosphere  analogous  to  that  which 
u  they  make  us  feel  of  real  heat,  and  a 
"  more  sensible  cold.  The  N.  W.  wind 
"  purifies  the  air  to  the  greatest  degree; 
"  the  N.  E.  a  little  less  so;  it  singularly 
u  grows  worse  when  at  S.  E.  and  S. ;  it  is 
"  a  little  improved  at  S.  W.  principally 
"  when  the  sea  is  agitated.  The  winds  of 
"  the  N.  E.  are  purified  by  the  great  space 
"of  sea  they  traverse;  the  winds  of  the 
u  N.  would  receive  in  Italy  and  Sicily  some 
"  alteration,  if  the  strong  vegetation  of 
"  those  fine  countries  did  not  concur  in 
"  purifying  the  atmosphere.   The  winds 
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i(  in  turning  to  the  S.  become  fatal;  the 
"  air  has  passed  over  the  dry  and  burning 
u  continent  of  Africa,  where  the  vegetation 
"  is  almost  nothing,  and  the  heat  is  so 
u  great  that  every  thing  susceptible  of 
u  rarefaction  in  the  earth  forms  exalations 
"  which  enter  into  the  atmosphere ;  it 
"  does  not  purify  itself  during  its  passage, 
"  because  the  canal  is  too  narrow;  and  the 
"  waters  being  sheltered  by  the  land,  are 
ff  too  little  agitated  to  absorb  by  their 
ff  motion  the  mephitic  miasmae  in  the  air. 
"  The  extreme  cold  in  winter  is  produced 
iC  by  the  very  pure  air  of  the  N.  The 
'*  winds  act  upon  us  by  their  violence  in 
"  continually  renewing  the  air  which  sur- 
"  rounds  us ;  to  cease  feeling  cold,  it  is 
"  sufficient  to  withdraw  from  their  action, 
"  and  the  current  of  air  they  form.  During 
a  summer,  when  the  winds  are  at  S.  E. 
H  the  alteration  of  the  general  purity  of 
"  the  air  is  so  great,  that  a  few  degrees 
u  more  of  infection  would  stop  respiration  ; 
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"  we  should  be  enveloped  in  a  thick 
¥■  atmosphere,  formed  by  our  insensible 
"  perspiration,  in  the  midst  of  which  <we 
%  should  be  suffocated.  The  S.  winds 
"  seldom  blow  more  than  two  or  three 
"  days.  They  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
"  calms,  during  which  the  heat  is  very  sen- 
"  sible,  but  much  less  oppressive,  although 
"  the  thermometer  then  often  indicates 
"  a  more  considerable  real  heat ;  but  the 
¥,  air  is  purer :  we  enjoy  all  day  and  night 
u  the  benefit  of  the  breezes  which  come 
"  from  the  sea  to  refresh  the  atmosphere, 
"  by  bringing  an  air  which  is  purified  on 
"  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  giving  it  a 
"  slight  ripple;  on  the  morning  arise  little 
"  currents  of  air  from  the  land;  these  are 
l*  less  pure  ;  however  they  afford  a  little 
"  freshness.  When  the  winds  pass  sud- 
"  denly  from  S.  to  W.  we  feel  a  lightness, 
«  a  power  of  breathing,  a  health  which  is 
"astonishing:  it  is  certain  that  the  air 
"  gains,  almost  in  an  instant,  20  or  23 
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a  degrees  of  purity,  ofte»-more,  although 
"  the  thermometer  does  not  vary.  What 
"  produces  in  the  time  of  Scirocco  the 
a  most  sensible  good,  is  the  custom  of 
"  iced  beverages;  they  animate,  give  force, 
"  and  aid  digestion ;  thus  snow  is  become 
"  at  Malta  an  object  of  the  first  necessity; 
ff  it  is  brought  from  Sicily;  it  is  given  to  the 
"  sick,  and  when  it  becomes  scarce,  what 
"remains  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
"  hospital.  There  is  another  method  used 
"  by  young  persons  to  protect  themselves 
"  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  Scirocco,  which 
"  is  to  plunge  themselves  into  water,  and 
¥  come  out  gradually  without  wiping,  that 
*f  the  humidity  on  the  skin  may  evaporate ; 
"  then  the  vapours  carry  off  at  once  a 
"  part  of  our  heat,  of  which  they  are 
"  excellent  conductors,  and  the  miasms 
*{  of  insensible  perspiration." 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  ISLANDS  MALTA, 
COMINO,  AND  GOZO. 

The  three  islands  are  composed  of  calca- 
reous rock;  they  therefore  present  but 
very  little  to  interest  a  naturalist:  some 
petrifactions  and  calcareous  concretions 
are  the  only  fossil  productions  they  furnish 
for  a  cabinet;  but  as  there  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  cannot 
afford  some  observations  for  cosmogony, 
so  there  is  not  a  bed  of  stones  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  ancient  history  of  our 
earth,  and  which  may  not  assist  the  theory 
of  its  formation.  Malta,  in  this  view, 
merits  an  examination,  and  offers  some 
interesting  facts.  The  three  islands  are 
evidently  the  fragments  of  a  more  con- 
siderable land  which  stretched  out  towards 
the  S.  S.  W.  and  they  have  resisted, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  solidity  of 
their  spil,  the  violent  causes  which  have 
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destroyed  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed. A  thousand  observations  made 
on  the  spot  confirm  this  opinion,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  proofs  we  find  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  these  islands, 
Malta  lessens  whilst  it  extends  itself  from 
E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W. ;  in  this  same  direc- 
tion are  successively  placed  Comino,  and 
Gozo,  separated  by  narrow  straits.  To 
facilitate  a  knowledge  of  Malta,  we  may 
represent  its  surface  like  an  inclined  plane 
from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  so  that  the 
calcareous  strata,  nearly  parallel,  of  which 
it  is  almost  entirely  constituted,  raise 
themselves  towards  the  S.  and  S.  E.  where 
they  form  declivities  of  nearly  1200  feet 
high  above  the  sea;  on  the  opposite  side 
the  prolongation  of  these  strata  decline 
insensibly  to  the  level  of  the  sea;  their 
direction,  and  exact  correspondence  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  vallies  and  defiles, 
indicate  that  such  was  effectively  the  form 
of  the  island  at  the  time  the  deposit  of 
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the  sea  ceased  accumulating  the  matter 
which  formed  it;  but  since  that  it  has 
experienced  great  vicissitudes.  The  regu- 
larity of  this  operation  has  been  changed; 
a  great  part  of  the  upper  stratum  haa  been 
destroyed ;  and  this  mass  of  deposit  has 
been  so  wasted,  and  undermined  by  the 
currents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  in 
the  apparent  disorder  of  the  mountains, 
defiles,  hills,  and  vallies,  the  system  which 
unites  them,  and  indicates  the  causes  of 
their  formation.  The  part  of  the  island 
the  least  mountainous,  the  largest  and 
least  wasted,  though  sufficiently  elevated, 
is  to  the  east  of  Valletta  :  these  advantages 
have  attracted  hither  a  greater  population, 
because  the  air  is  purer,  and  gives  more 
facility  to  cultivation ;  though  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  rock  was  equally 
naked,  till  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
placed  or  preserved  on  it  a  bed  of  soil  to 
facilitate  vegetation.  The  principal  defiles 
and  vallies  have  a  constant  direction  from 
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S.  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  determined  by  the 
inclination  of  the  soil,  for  they  all  have 
been  opened  in  the  rock  by  the  currents 
of  water  from  the  upper  part:  these  vallies, 
extending  to  the  sea  in  the  part  where 
the  coast  is  almost  at  its  level,  have  formed 
some  beautiful  ports,  which  render  this 
island  so  important  for  navigation  and 
trade.  Small  vallies  have  been  afterwards 
excavated  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
principal  ones,  in  bringing  down  their 
waters ;  such  are  those  whose  opening 
forms  the  different  ports  which  commu- 
nicate with  that  of  the  city,  which  by  a 
shiall  contour  extends  to  the  valley  of  La 
Marsa,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  This 
valley,  which  is  at  present  one  of  the 
largest,  the  most  extended,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  fertile,  was  formerly 
almost  entirely  filled  by  the  sea,  which 
rose,  not  many  years  ago,  as  far  as  casal 
Fornaro ;  but  the  vegetable  earth  of  the 
upper  places,  pieces  of  the  rocks  which 
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command  it,  manual  labour,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  choaking  up  of  the  sea  when 
the  wind  is  N.  E.  have  almost  filled  it. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
port  will  be  the  same,  and  might  be  ac- 
celerated, by  making,  with  embankments, 
basons  in  which  the  sea,  always  calm,  might 
depose  the  materials  which  its  agitation 
keeps  suspended.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened, without  having  formed  the  plan, 
to  the  bason  of  the  Little  Marse,  and 
which  will  soon  be  filled  up.  The  vallies  are 
longer  and  more  excavated  towards  the  east 
and  west;  a  very  large  one  passes  under 
the  casals  Mosta,  Nasciar,  and  Ghargul> 
and  ends  in  the  port  of  the  salt  works  ;  it 
is  bounded  on  the  right  by  steep  rocks, 
which  traverse  the  width  of  the  island, 
and  divide  it  in  two.  This  physical  division, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  defence  of 
the  island  by  fortifying  the  rocks,  has  been 
in  some  measure  respected  by  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  towards  the  whole 
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western  side  there  is  no  village,  and  very 
little  cultivation.  The  port  of  Melleha 
extends  so  far  inland  as  almost  to  divide 
the  island,  particularly  as  it  is  narrow  in 
that  part;  and  everything  leads  us  to 
believe,  that  the  straits  which  insulate 
Comino  are  only  the  prolongation  of  two 
vallies,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  been 
destroyed  :  such  would  remain  the  two 
ports  which  flank  La  Valletta,  if  any  cause 
should  destroy  that  part  of  the  island  above 
La  Pieta,  and  casal  Nuovo. — The  ground 
of  Gozo  is  much  more  elevated  than  that  of 
Malta;  its  whole  circumference  is  guarded 
by  perpendicular  rocks;  the  highest  are 
to  the  W.  and  S. :  in  the  parts  towards 
Malta  and  Comino  the  strata  correspond. 
Some  vallies  in  the  same  direction  with 
those  of  Malta  do  not  afford  any  port, 
because  the  ground  is  too  elevated,  and 
they  could  not  be  more  excavated  but  by 
an  extension  which  does  not  exist.  Its 
surface  is  less  uneven  than  that  of  Malta^ 
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consequently  more  adapted  for  cultivation; 
and  it  appears  that  the  upper  stratum 
was  primitively  horizontal;  but  in  the 
two  islands  the  rock  is  absolutely  of  the 
same  nature.  In  both  there  are  moun- 
tains either  insulated,  or  connected  wilh 
others  which  have  a  flat  summit;  and 
Ave  find  that  the  summits  belonged  to  the 
primitive  surface  when  they  are  covered 
by  a  bed  of  stones  harder,  heavier,  and  of 
a  closer  grain,  which  are  only  found  on 
the  heights  corresponding  with  the  incli- 
nation of  these  beds.  The  lower  strata 
have  more  or  less  consistency  and  hardness, 
and  more  or  less  facility  of  decomposition 
by  the  air.  Some  are  formed  of  a  black, 
ferruginous,  calcareous  sand,  slightly  ce- 
mented by  a  calcareous  gluten.  On  the 
backs  of  the  declivities  of  Malta,  and  in 
the  hollow  spaces  which  separate  the 
mountains  of  Gozo,  there  are  hills  of  gray 
argil,  which  is  evidently  extraneous,  it 
being  only  deposited  after  the  excavation 
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of  the  vallies,  and  has  afterwards  accumu- 
lated in  the  hollows ;  the  waters,  to  which 
these  hills  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
have  afterwards  furrowed  and  modelled 
them  in  the  form  we  now  see.  In  re- 
suming all  the  preceding  facts,  it  may 
be  asked,  from  whence  came  the  argil  of 
Malta  and  Gozo  r  how  could  it  have  sur- 
mounted the  declivities  of  this  last  island, 
if  they  had  not  both  belonged  to  a  land 
more  elevated  from  which  this  argil  has 
descended,  or  if  an  insensible  declination 
had  not  permitted  the  sea  to  drive  it  up 
where  it  at  present  lies?  from  whence 
would  come  the  red  argillaceous  earth 
which  fills  the  vertical  fissures  of  the  rocks  i 
The  waters  which  have  hollowed  out  the 
vallies  must  have  been  very  abundant, 
because  they  have  had  the  power  of  wear- 
ing away  a  rock  which,  though  not  very 
hard,  still  makes  some  resistance.  The 
island  in  its  present  small  extent,  never 
could  have  had  such  torrents,  for  the 
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heaviest  rains  in  winter  scarcely  occa- 
sion a  few  momentary  rivulets  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  vallies.  The  perpendicular 
rocks  could  not  naturally  exist  in  a  mass 
formed  by  the  successive  accumulation 
of  deposits  by  the  sea  ;  the  same  strata, 
we  see  in  them,  must  have  extended  a 
long  way  until  they  found  a  declination  or 
curve  which  brought  them  to  the  level  of 
the  sea's  bed.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  the  island  of  Malta  belonged  to  a 
mountain  which  had  a  back  with  nearly 
the  same  declinations  and  vallies;  the 
declivities  which  bound  it  to  the  S.  E.  and 
W.  could  only  be  formed  by  the  sinking 
and  destruction  of  all  the  materials  which 
were  lateral  to  them ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  sea  is  extremely  deep  at  their 
feet.  In  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
three  islands  we  see  evident  marks  of  cor- 
rosion ;  rocks  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast  are  the  remains  of  the  part  which 
has  been  destroyed ;  in  a  word,  the  form 
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of  the  islands,  all  the  local  circumstances, 
and  many  particular  phoenomena,  affirm 
that  a  great  extent  of  land  must  have 
existed  in  the  S.  and  W.  part,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  what  has  been  carried 
away,  has  been  operated  by  some  violent 
cause,  foreign  to  the  general  order  of 
things.  It  appears  that  that  destructive 
force  came  from  the  west  side,  and  that 
its  violence  has  acted  principally  against 
that  which  depended  upon  the  island  of 
Gozo.  Amongst  the  means  we  know  of 
in  nature  for  producing  such  effects,  we 
can  only  attribute  the  present  circum- 
stances to  an  immense  body  of  water, 
agitated  by  a  balancement  of  the  earth ; 
its  shock  immediately  carried  off  all  the 
first  earths  it  met  with ;  it  has  thus  rounded 
the  form  of  Gozo*,  it  has  hollowed  out  the 
declivities  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks  which 
offered  the  greatest  resistance  ;  such  as 
those  which  form  Cape  St.  Dametri;  it 
has   destroyed  and  carried  off  all  the 
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portion  of  the  mountain  which  reunited 
the  three  islands;  in  submerging  these 
islands,  it  has  spoiled  them  of  all  their 
vegetable  earth,  of  which  there  only  re- 
main some  specimens  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  where  it  was  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  Gozo,  by  its  position, 
has  covered  and  defended  Malta,  and  has 
preserved  the  northern  coast  from  the 
destruction  of  that  of  the  south,  &c.  A 
thousand  observations  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
shew  a  balancement  in  the  mass  of  waters, 
and  announce  the  terrible  effects  it  has 
produced;  further  details  would  be  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  facts  which 
we  have  indicated  may  be  acknowledged 
and  verified  by  all  who  will  pay  any  at- 
tention to  them :  but  what  w  ould  be  purely 
conjectural,  would  be  to  determine  the 
primitive  extent  of  this  land,  its  relation 
with  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  the 
time  when  this  event  happened.  I  believe 
that  since  the  establishment  of  a  popula- 
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lation  in  Malta,  the  island  has  diminished 
in  extent;  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the 
tracks  of  wheels  which  end  atthe  declivi- 
ties ;  besides,  it  often  happens  by  the  fall 
of  rocks,  occasioned  by  the  undermining 
of  the  sea,  or  by  the  spontaneous  destruc- 
tion of  the  lower  strata.  The  soft  stones 
of  Malta  and  Gozo  have  all  more  or  less 
a  disposition  to  decompose;  they  expe- 
rience a  kind  of  saline  efflorescence  which 
reduces  them  to  powder.  The  stones  ex- 
posed to  the  south  decompose  quicker 
than  in  any  other  aspect;  a  single  drop  of 
salt  water  is  sufficient  to  corrode  a  stone 
in  a  very  short  time,  which  afterwards 
attacks  others,  and  may  extend  by  degrees 
to  a  whole  rock,  or  building,  in  which  a 
stone  of  that  kind  has  been  employed;  it 
forms  a  saline  crust  mixed  with  nitre  to 
an  alkali  and  marine  salt;  this  crust  peals 
off  when  the  stone  underneath  is  pul- 
verized ;  others  successively  form  till  the 
whole  stone  is  destroyed.  I  have  observed 
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that  the  stones  most  exposed  to  this,  were 
those  which  contained  the  most  magnesia, 
from  which  this  soft  stone  is  never  entirely 
free.  There  are  many  spacious  caverns 
and  grottos,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
is  that  near  Marsascirocco,  which  extends 
more  than  200  steps  under  ground.  They 
are  all  filled  with  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites. We  can  only  attribute  to  the 
sinking  in  of  one  of  these  caverns,  the 
singular  excavation  called  Makluba  near 
casal  Zorick;  it  is  more  than  100  feet 
deep,  its  form  that  of  a  truncated  cone ; 
the  lower  part  is  nearly  95  steps  in  diameter 
one  way,  and  80  the  other;  the  top  is 
less  than  20.  The  excavation  is  made  in 
the  strata  which  have  the  small  ordinary 
declination  from  south  to  north,  and  which 
have  remained  as  if  this  circular  space  had 
been  artificially  hollowed.  The  sides  pro- 
ject, which  caused  some  falling  in.  On 
examining  the  state  of  the  lower  strata,  I 
remarked  that  they  had  been  corroded  in 
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the  same  manner  as  the  rocks  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  agitation  of  the  waves;  the  sur- 
faces are  unequal  and  full  of  holes,  but  they 
have  however  a  kind  of  shining  polish,  and 
a  crust  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  stone. 
The  upper  strata  have^  on  the  contrary,  the 
kind  of  corrosion  peculiar  to  all  the  rocks 
of  Malta  exposed  to  the  air,  very  different 
from  that  at  the  bottom.  In  the  lower 
part,  is  a  thick  bed  of  vegetable  earth. 
All  these  circumstances  prove  that  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  sinking  in  of  a 
great  cavern,  which  communicated  with 
the  sea.  The  epoch  of  this  event  cannot 
be  very  ancient;  about  the  part  which  is 
sunk  in,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an 
habitation,  for  we  see  a  cistern  at  the 
depth  of  50  feet  in  the  part  of  the  declivity, 
where  stairs  are  cut  out  to  descend.  The 
word  Makluba  means  overthrown.  They 
find  in  different  parts  of  Malta,  particularly 
near  Marsascirocco,  blocks  and  pieces  of 
a  calcareous  stone,  blackish  and  reddish, 
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which  has  the  false  appearance  of  a  lava, 
or  burnt  stone,  and  porous;  it  exhales, 
when  rubbed,  an  odour  extremely  strong 
and  disagreeable;  dissolves  with  a  quick 
effervescence  in  acids,  on  the  top  of  which 
it  leaves  a  black  oily  scum,  to  which  it 
owes  its  smell.  This  swine  stone  has  cer- 
tainly been  impregnated  with  a  cetaceous 
oil :  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
particular  strata.  At  the  end  of  this  work 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  principal 
fossils  of  Malta  and  Gozo. 

DETAILS  ON  THE  CITY  OF  VALLETTA. 

The  position  of  this  city  is  in  longitude 
14.  34.  E.  latitude  35.  54.  N.  It  has  three 
gates,  Reale,  Marina,  and  Marsamuscetto. 
The  principal  street  extends  from  Porta 
Reale  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo;  the 
Others  are  as  straight  as  aline,  and  run  per- 
pendicular or  parallel  to  it,  and  are  paved 
with  flat  square  stones.  Although  every 
house  has  a  private  cistern,  there  arc 
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public  ones,  and  a  spring  in  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  the  water  of  which  is 
brought  by  an  acqueduct  built  at  a  great 
expense  by  the  grand  master  Alofe  de 
Wignacourt:  its  length  is  about  7478  yards, 
and  communicates  with  the  public  and 
private  cisterns  by  pipes  under  ground  to 
supply  them,  in  case  the  rains  in  winter 
are  not  sufficient.   The  parochial  chur- 
ches, as  well  as  those  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  are  daily  decorated  by 
the  Maltese,  whose  piety  and  religion 
have  never  been  doubted.    They  pre- 
serve likewise  the  custom  of  tatooing, 
which  the  Christians  of  Africa  had  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Gentiles.  The  church  of  St.  John, 
built  by  the  grand  master  La  Cassiere^ 
and  afterwards  consecrated  by  D.  Ludovico 
Torres,  archbishop  of  Montreale,  is  rich 
in  presents  made  every  five  years  by  the 
grand  master  and  grand  priors  of  the 
Order.  The  first  general  chapter  celebra  ted. 
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assigned,  in  this  church,  a  chapel  to  every 
tongue ;  they  are  on  the  sides  of  a  large 
nave,  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  which 
were  gilt  with  sequin  gold,  at  the  expence 
of  the  grand  master  Cottoner.  The  paint- 
ings are  mostly  by  Matthias  Preti,  called 
the  Calabrese,  who  merited,  as  a  reward 
for  his  talents,  to  have  been  received  as 
an  honorary  knight  into  the  Italian  tongue. 
In  every  compartment  of  the  roof  is  a 
painting  representing  some  act  of  the  life 
of  St.  John.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
sepulchral  stones  of  all  colours :  the  high 
altar  is  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  on  a  pedestal,  startds  a 
marble  group  representing  the  baptism  of 
our  Saviour  by  St.  John.  In  the  chapel, 
which  is  called  the  Oratory,  and  the 
entrance  of  which  it  served  formerly  as 
a  chapel  to  the  English  tongue,  is  a  fine 
painting  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio,but  smoked; 
in  the  oratory  is  preserved  the  hand  of 
St.  John,  which   Bajazet  presented  to 
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d'Aubusson,  grand  master  of  Rhodes.  The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  many  valu- 
able exvotos  ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  gold  lamp 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  a  long  chain 
of  the  same  metal.  The  treasury  of  the 
church  contains  pieces  remarkable  for 
their  richness,  workmanship,  and  antiquity. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  in  no  way 
corresponds  with  its  internal  decorations, 
which  are  truly  magnificent,  and  so  choice, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  preserve 
in  the  tapestry,  which  are  used  on  gala 
days,  the  tone  of  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling.  The  ceremonies  were 
performed  with  a  majestic  decency.  The 
prior  of  St.  John,  who  had  the  rank  of 
first  conventual  bailly,  the  second  place 
in  the  council  of  the  Order,  and  the  right, 
common  to  all  the  heads  of  tongues,  of 
being,  in  case  of  absence,  represented  by 
a  lieutenant,  officiated  in  episcopal  robes, 
and  gave  the  triple  benediction ;  when  at 
the  altar  one  of  the  acolites  always  waved 
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before  him  a  large  feather  fan  fixed  on  a 
golden  staff.  The  conventual  chaplains 
of  the  Order  performed  regularly  all  the 
offices.  The  canopy,  under  which  sat  the 
grand  master,  was  in  the  sanctuary  by  the 
side  of  the  gospel ;  the  grand  crosses  were 
seated  below  the  communion  table :  the 
rest  of  the  church  was  filled  with  knights, 
or  persons  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Order.  The  anniversary  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege,  on  the  8th  of  September,  was 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  fetes.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
spect atthe  moment  the  victorious  standard 
was  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  which 
was  announced  by  martial  music,  and 
salutes  from  all  the  forts ;  it  was  carried 
by  a  knight  dressed  in  armour  like  the 
ancient  crusaders  ;  on  his  left  hand  stood  a 
page  holding  the  sword  and  dagger  sent 
by  Philip  II.  to  La  Vallette  ;  on  his  right, 
the  marshall  of  the  Order,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  Auvergne  tongue,  to  whose 
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knights  was  particularly  entrusted  the 
sacred  deposit.  On  that  day  was  exposed 
the  fine  portrait  of  the  grand  master  La 
Vallette,  which  belonged  to  the  Provence 
tongue,  and  was  painted  by  the  commander 
Favray.  Many  of  the  Rhodian  families 
having  followed  the  body  of  the  religion, 
a  certain  number  of  Greeks  bavins;  after- 
wards  settled  in  the  island,  it  was  decreed 
that  divine  service  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  orthodox  Greek  rite,  in  a 
church  which  is  parochial,  and  the  clergy- 
man of  which  bears  the  name  of  Papas. 
This  church  enjoyed  many  privileges,  ob- 
tained in  recompense  for  the  services  which 
the  Greeks  had  rendered  the  Order  during 
the  siege. 

The  public  buildings  of  Malta  are, 
besides  the  magistral  palace,  the  hotels 
of  the  tongues,  the  conservatory,  the 
treasury,  the  university,  the  justice  hall, 
hospital,  and  barracks,  &c.  They  are 
all  built  with  great  simplicity ;  the  only 
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two  remarkable  for  their  architecture 
are  the  hotel  of  Provence,  and  the  con- 
servatory; part  of  the  latter  has  been 
consecrated  for  the  public  library.  This 
infinitely  useful  establisment  was  begun 
in  176O  by  the  bailly  de  Tencin,  who 
during  his  life  presented  it  with  9700 
volumes,  which  he  collected  at  a  great 
expense;  his  portrait  was  in  the  library. 
The  last  general  chapter,  held  in  1776, 
founded  the  library  in  perpetuity,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  last  grand  master, 
Rohan,  was  considerably  increased.  They 
brought  from  all  the  countries  where  the 
Order  had  any  knights,  the  books  which 
belonged  to  them  at  their  decease.  The 
museum  contains  many  ancient  and  mo- 
dern medals,  some  vases,  antiquities  of 
the  island,  and  marbles,  amongst  which 
one  brought  from  Greece,  and  its  ingenious 
explanation,  due  to  the  Abbe  Navarro, 
the  librarian,  determines  the  opinion  of 
the  learned   on    the    neotera;  this 
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goddess,  whose  generic  name  has  been 
falsely  attributed  to  Cleopatra,  is  Livia,  or 
Julia  Augusta,  mother  of  Tiberius ;  she  was 
called  the  new  goddess,  because  she  was 
the  first  mortal  placed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  rank  of  deities.  Her  grandson  Clau- 
dius decreed  that  she  should  be  solemnly 
adored  throughout  the  empire,  that  she 
should  have  a  worship,  altars,  and  vestals 
consecrated  to  her  service.  This  marble 
likewise  decides  the  epoch  of  one  men- 
tioned by  Spon,  and  of  many  others  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  priesthood  of  Clau- 
dius Timotheus,  by  fixing  this  priesthood 
in  the  life  of  Tib.  Claud.  Lysias,  chiliarch 
of  Jerusalem  ;  who  confined  St.  Paul  in 
the  castle.  In  the  hotel  of  the  French 
tongue  were  two  fine  paintings,  one  re- 
presenting the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Giuseppe  d'Arpino,  and  the  other  the 
entrance  of  the  grand  master  Lisle  Adam 
into  Malta,  by  the  commander  Favray. 
In  the  treasury  were  all  the  offices  of  the 
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receipts  and  expences  of  the  Order.  There 
was  also  a  painting  of  a  Christ  by  Albert 
Durer;  a  fine  portrait  of  a  secretary ,  and 
a  Virgin  by  Concha.  In  the  university 
used  to  assemble  the  municipality,  com- 
posed of  four  jurats,  and  presided  by  a 
grand  cross  of  the  Order,  named  by  the 
grand  master,  under  the  title  of  Seneschal. 
The  justice  palace  was  destined  for  the 
tribunal  of  the  castle-ward  ;  the  president 
was  a  knight,  who  bore  the  name  of  Go- 
vernor, and  a  wand  in  token  of  his  juris- 
diction:  the  grand  master  chose  and  named 
him,  every  two  years,  from  the  different 
tongues,  and  according  to  their  rank.  The 
last  grand  master,  Rohan,  who  watched 
over  all  the  objects  confided  to  his  govern- 
ment with  a  solicitude  truly  paternal, 
wishing  to  render  at  once  justice  less 
arbitrary,  and  abolish  the  numerous  ap- 
peals which  wearied  and  ruined  the  parties, 
established  in  1777  a  final  tribunal,  called 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  judicature.  It 
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assembled  twice  a  week,,  and  every  day  if 
the  case  was  urgent;  it  was  divided  into 
two  courts,  composed  of  a  president  and 
six  counsellors.  The  hospital  contains 
many  large  well  ventilated  rooms,  and 
vast  magazines,  in  which  they  could  easily 
quadruple  the  rows  of  beds :  in  this  asylum, 
open  to  the  distressed  of  all  countries  and 
religions,  they  offered  to  the  sick,  atten- 
tion, remedies,  and  consolation  ;  the 
knights  not  only  superintended  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  administration,  the  first 
rank  of  which  was  one  of  the  great  dig- 
nities of  the  Order,  but  all  came  themselves 
to  wait  upon  the  sick.  Most  of  the  service 
was  of  plate ;  the  simplicity  of  its  work- 
manship shewed  that  this  magnificence 
was  less  an  object  of  luxury  than  an 
article  of  cleanliness.  The  palace  of  the 
grand  master  presents  a  majestic  pile  per- 
fectly simple;  the  apartments  are  large 
and  convenient ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
friezes  are  painted  by  twro  scholars  of 
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Giuseppe  d'Arpino  ;  the  views  of  the  siege 
are  by  Matteo  da  Lecce;  in  the  chapel 
was  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Tre- 
vigiano.  The  armoury  was  full  of  trophies, 
arranged  with  a  great  deal  of  taste;  at 
one  end,  over  a  very  beautiful  cuirass 
damaskeened  in  gold,  which  belonged  to 
the  grand  master  Wignacourt,  was  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  him,  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, painted  by  M.  A.  Caravaggio.  The 
gallery  contained  many  paintings;  the 
most  esteemed  were,  a  Christ  by  Guido, 
the  death  of  Abel  by  Spagnoletto,  and 
many  by  Matthias.  Also  three  bas-reliefs ; 
one  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Hector,  went  to  Troy  to  combat  Achilles : 
the  second,  Tullia  and  Claudia ;  the  first 
was  daughter  of  Cicero,  the  second  wife 
of  Caecilius  Metellus ;  they  were  cotem- 
poraries,  and  both  celebrated  :  Tullia  was 
distinguished  for  her  great  learning,  and 
Claudia  is  the  Lesbia  so  often  sung  by 
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Catullus :  the  third  is  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  ;  the  epithet  Domina,  on  this  bas- 
relief,  was  substituted  by  Aureiian  instead 
of  Augusta;  Zenobia  adopted  this  title 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  she  had 
despised  the  predecessors  of  Aureiian,  was 
vanquished  by  him,  and  adorned  his  tri- 
umphal car  in  the  year  274.  In  the 
private  cabinet  of  the  grand  master,  which 
contains  a  choice  library  either  in  works 
or  editions  and  fine  drawings,  is  pre- 
served a  letter  written  by  the  good  king 
Henry  IV. 
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SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MALTA, 

The  Maltese  architecture  is  much  admired 
for  these  two  qualities — an  exquisite  taste 
in  the  forms  of  the  masses,  and  a  noble 
simplicity  in  the  lesser  parts.  Almost  every 
year  vessels  arrived  at  Malta  with  the 
plague  on  board,  but  the  precautions  were 
so  great  that  it  never  spread  through  the 
island. — When  the  plan  of  the  fort  Cot- 
tonere  was  shewn  to  Lewis  XIV,  he  said, 
"  It  is  a  very  fine  work,  but  to  be  useful, 
"  it  ought  to  be  here." — It  is  astonishing 
to  see  the  grandeur,  fine  architecture, 
decorations,  marbles,  and  paintings  of  the 
churches  in  the  Maltese  villages.  In  no 
part  of  Europe  are  the  country  churches 
so  sumptuous. — If  all  the  lands  in  Malta 
were  sown,  the  produce  would  be  sufficient, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  as  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  more 
lucrative,  they  prefer  it  to  corn,  which  is 
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imported  from  Sicily  and  Barbary :  and 
the  magazines  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo 
were  generally  provisioned  for  three  years. 
The  cotton  plants  are  sometimes  left  in 
the  ground  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
staked  every  spring,  as  raspberry  plants  are 
in  England.  This  method  saves  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  sowing  and  cultivating 
it  annually.  In  fruitful  soils,  every  square 
piece  of  ground,  containing  420  geome- 
trical yards,  produces  500  pounds  of 
cotton.— Vegetables  are  very  fine,  and  the 
fruits  delicate.  The  oranges  are  well 
known.  Flowers  have  a  finer  scent  than 
any  elsewhere,  particularly  the  roses,  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Cicero 
reproaches  Verres  for  being  carried,  like 
the  kings  of  Bythinia,  in  a  litter,  on 
cushions  of  M  altese  roses.  The  honey  has  a 
delicious  flavour,  and  the  ancients  com- 
pared it  to  that  of  mount  Hybla  ;  Cicero 
says  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country;  and  Verres  carried  off  400 jars 
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(amphora)  of  it. — They  reckon  in  the 
island  above  80  fountains  of  fine  water, 
which  throw  up  such  quantities,  that  in 
winter  the  greatest  part  runs  into  the 
sea. — Beef,  veal,  pork,  and  lamb  are  ex- 
cellent, and  game  very  common.  The 
cranes  of  Malta  made  one  of  the  luxuri- 
ous dishes  of  the  votaries  of  Lucullus  and 
Apicius.  The  sheep  are  particularly  pro- 
ductive ;  they  have  sometimes  four,  and 
commonly  three  lambs  every  year.  There 
are  a  great  many  birds  of  passage,  and 
falcons,  which  the  Order  used  to  send  as 
presents  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  An 
animal  peculiar  to  the  island,  is  the  small 
dog  with  long  silken  hair,  which Buffon  calls 
Bichon;  and  says  it  is  a  double  mixture, 
proceeding  from  the  little  Spanish  dog 
and  the  barbet.  Linnaeus  mentions,  that 
to  impede  its  growth,  its  back  bone  should 
be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  wine  mixed  with 
sour  oil,  and  very  little  food  given  to  it. 
Aristotle  says,  that,  for  their  size,  they  are 
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of  the  most  perfect  proportions.  Timon 
paints  to  us  the  Sybarites  going  to  the 
bath,  followed  by  little  Maltese  dogs ;  but 
they  have  very  much  degenerated  within 
these  few  years. — The  terra  Melitensis  is 
a  bole,  very  compact  and  heavy  ;  it  is 
esteemed  as  a  cordial  and  sudorific,  and 
is  similar  to  the  earth  of  Lemnos,  so  much 
boasted  of  in  medicine.  The  calcareous 
earth  is  supposed  to  have  a  great  .affinity 
with  the  kaolin,  to  which  china  owes  all 
its  solidity.  Prince  Lambertini  in  Rome 
has  made  some  experiments  with  this 
earth,  relative  to  the  composition  of  china, 
and  he  found  it  had  the  same  properties 
as  the  kaolin.  The  public  library  is  con- 
siderable, and  well  chosen;  it  contains 
nearly  90,000  volumes  :  there  are  some 
scarce  and  magnificent  editions,  but  very 
few  manuscripts ;  among  the  latter  are 
some  very  curious  original  ones  in  Arabic. 
For  the  advantage  of  science,  a  botanical 
garden  might  be  made,  and  a  laboratory 
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built;  as  this  branch  is  very  much  ne- 
glected at  Malta.   A  clear  and  serene 
sky,  and  a  vast  horizon,  render  Malta  very 
favourable  for  astronomical  observations. 
Kircher  here  composed  his  work  entitled, 
"  Iter  exaticum  cceleste;"  and  the  plan 
of  the  late  grand  master  Rohan,  for  build- 
ing an  observatory,  might  be  adopted. — 
Music  has  made  great  progress  in  Malta. 
The  composer  Azzupardi  is  well  known ; 
and  Nani  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first 
violin  players  in  Europe.    Isuard  is  a 
young  musician  of  great  talents ;  he  has 
already  composed  different  works  much 
esteemed  in  Italy.  The  mechanical  arts 
are  likewise  encouraged  in  Malta :  the 
works  in  gold,  and  particularly  philigree, 
are  greatly  esteemed.— Perhaps  it  might 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  government  to 
select  the  best  theories,  and  after  having 
made  very  exact  experiments  on  the  soil 
of  Malta,  to  publish  a  work  on  that 
particular  object.  It  might  likewise  be 
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advantageous  to  establish  an  agricultural 
society.- — Under  the  government  of  the 
knights,  the  political  and  military  employ- 
ments in  Malta  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  members  of  the  Order,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  finances 
was  entrusted  to  the  Maltese.  They  had 
no  influence  in  the  government;  but,  in 
recompense,  they  were  exempt  from  all 
direct  taxation,  and  the  indirect  imposts 
were  very  moderate.  The  expenses  of 
government  were  defrayed  by  the  sums  of 
money  the  Order  drew  from  its  different 
possessions  in  the  Catholic  states  of  Eu- 
rope :  on  that  account,  specie  was  very 
plentiful  in  the  island. — Ciantar  informs 
us,  that  the  lands  in  Malta  which  are 
sown,  one  half  one  year,  and  the  other 
half  the  next,  produce,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  between  70  and  80,000 
salme  (a  salma  contains  16  bushels)  of 
corn ;  i.  e.  40,000  of  barley ;  20,000  of 
wheat  and  barley  mixed  together,  as  is 
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customary  in  Malta ;  and  the  rest  of 
wheat  alone.  They  had  likewise' the  pri- 
vilege (granted  by  the  kings  of  Sicily)  of 
importing  from  that  kingdom  16,000  salme 
of  wheat,  besides  2000  salme  for  the 
use  of  the  Order.  The  island  of  Gozo 
produces  about  a  third  part  of  that  quan- 
tity, and  what  is  not  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants  is  sent  to  Malta.  They  ex- 
ported to  different  parts  of  Europe  about 
4000  quintals  (]  ,000,000  pounds  weight) 
of  anise  seed,  and  3,600,000  pounds  weight 
of  cotton.  Private  families,  for  their  own 
consumption,  generally  make  150  and 
sometimes  300  casks  of  wine.  The  terri- 
torial revenues  of  the  two  islands  Ciantar 
reckons  at  900,000  Maltese  crowns. — The 
inhabitants  live  to  a  very  great  age,  some 
even  to  130  years  ;  and  preserve  their  teeth 
and  faculties  to  the  last.  The  same  author 
mentions  an  old  man,  who  was  solely  ex- 
empted from  being  drawn  for  the  militia, 
by  proving  that  his  son  had  been  already 
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discharged  the  service  on  account  of  his 
age.  This  great  longevity  is  attributed  to 
the  fineness  of  the  air,  the  simplicity  of 
their  diet,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
lives.  To  a  traveller  who  runs  through 
Sicily,  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor 
inns,  and  who  must  be  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  the  monks,  who  I  acknowledge 
(as  a  tribute  of  gratitude)  are  most  hospi- 
tably inclined  towards  our  bodies,  but  our 
poor  souls  they  consider  as  doomed  to 
eternal  perdition, — the  difference  on  land- 
ing in  Malta  is  wonderfully  striking.  In 
Sicily  you  may  travel  a  whole  day  without 
meeting  a  human  being,  and  every  object 
wears  the  marks  of  poverty  and  desola- 
tion ;  but  in  Malta  all  is  life,  animation, 
and  activity  ;  and  all  the  luxuries  of  men- 
tal and  animal  gratification  are  spread  out 
before  you. — The  Maltese  speronara's  are 
long,  narrow,  flat  6-oared  boats,  made  en- 
tirely for  speed;  and  will  bear  almost  any 
sea  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  speronara 
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often  brings  over  from  Sicily  four  bullocks> 
a  distance  of  at  least  80  miles,  and  the 
channel  is  reckoned  very  dangerous ;  the 
prow  is  particularly  sharp,  and  has  an  eye 
painted  on  each  side  ;  some  of  them  have 
a  fixed  awning,  under  whigh  two  persons 
may  sleep  very  comfortably*  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1796  we  hired  two  to  convey  us  to 
Naples,  for  ten  louis  each.  When  the  wind 
will  not  allow  of  their  using  the  sail,  they 
row;  but  they  do  not  pull  their  oars  as  we 
do,  but  push  them  always  fronting  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  and  very  seldom  sit 
down.  In  calms  they  sing  hymns,  and  in- 
voke the  Virgin  for  a  prosperous  gale ;  but 
alas !  during  our  passage  she  was  deaf  to 
their  prayers  (probably  on  account  of  two 
heretics  being  on  board),  for  we  were  four- 
teen days  making  the  passage  ;  and  night 
and  day  did  these  hardy  sailors  incessantly 
row.— The  inhabitants  of  Gozo  are  said 
to  be  more  industrious  than  those  of  Malta, 
as  they  are  more  secluded  from  the  world, 
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and  have  fewer  inducements  to  idleness. 
Their  coverlits  and  blankets  are  much 
esteemed,  and  their  silk  stockings  remark- 
ably fihe;  sotne,  they  pretetid,  have  been 
sold  for  teti  sequins  a  pair.  The  red  kind 
of  oraiiges  are  produced  from  the  common 
orange  bud,  engrafted  on  the  pomegra- 
nate stock.  The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated 
with  success  in  Gozo,  though  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  The  pavement  of 
St.  John's  church  is  entirely  composed  of 
sepulchral  stones  of  the  finest  marbles, 
representing  the  arms,  insignia,  &c.  of  the 
knights ;  and  the  church  service  was  full 
of  parade  and  ceremony.  The  number  of 
genuflexions,  kissing  of  the  prior's  hand, 
holding  up  his  robes,  throwing  incense 
upon  all  the  grand  crosses,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  great  pattern  they  pretended  to  copy. 
According  to  Ittar's  maps  published  in 
the  island,  the  situation  of  Malta  is  laid 
down  as  follows :  / 
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Coast  of  Barbary 
Islands  of  Carlari 
Cape  Zerbi 
Tripoli    -    -    -  - 
Coast  of  Egypt  - 
Island  of  Rhodes 
Cephalonia    -  - 
Coast  of  Albania 
Cape  Passaro 
Sardinia  - 
Cape  Bon    -    -  - 


Leagues. 

-  57  w. 

40  W.S.W. 

-  50S.W. 

-  64  S. 

-  256E.S.E. 
223  E. 

-  88  E.N.E. 
■  125  N.E. 

-  19N.N.E. 

-  100  N.W. 

-  51W.N.W. 


[  w  ] 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOS- 
SILS OF  MALTA  AND  GOZO. 

I.  Ferruginous  pyrites,  and  marine  pyritical 
shells,  which  are  found  in  hills  of  argil,  particu- 
larly near  the  city  of  Gozo:  these  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a  gold  mine,  and 
some  money  was  expended  in  assaying  them, 
but  the  hopes  of  those  who  thought  of  making 
their  fortune  soon  vanished  in  smoke, 

II.  Cuneiform  and  specular  crystals  of  white 
gypsum,  which  form  insulated  in  the  same 
argil.  There  are  some  very  large,  but  they 
rarely  have  a  regular  crystallization, 

III.  Calcareous  alabasters :  those  of  Gozo 
are  yellow,  more  veined,  semitransparent  like 
the  antique,  hard  and  compact ;  there  are  masses 
and  strata  sufficiently  large  to  make  columns, 
or  very  large  urns;  but  they  are  only  confined 
at  present  to  making  tables.  They  are  found 
in  Gozo  on  the  summit  of  different  hills,  and 
we  see  that  they  are  formed  by  deposition  in 
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accidental  cavities  in  the  centre  of  ordinary  cal- 
careous masses.  The  alabaster  of  Malta,  which 
is  found  in  large  insulated  blocks  in  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  above  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  calcareous  stone,  is  brown  with  concentric 
veins ;  it  is  softer  and  less  compact  than  the 
yellow,  and  subject  to  many  accidents,  such  as 
cavities,  or  earthy  or  stony  parts,  which  hinder 
its  being  employed  in  great  works:  it  owes  its 
colour  to  an  unctuous  matter. 

IV.  Calcareous  stalactites,  with  concentric 
lamina,  formed  in  the  grottos. 

V.  Bones,  vertebrae,  and  fragments  of  jaws 
of  large  cetaceous  animals.  They  have  been 
found  in  calcareous  masses  in  different  places 
of  the  two  islands,  and  in  a  stratum  of  calca- 
reous, ferruginous,  black  sand,  which  has  given 
them  the  same  colour ;  however  they  are  rare. 
They  are  semi-petrified;  that  is  to  say,  a  calca- 
reous lapidirlc  juice  has  introduced  itself  into 
the  bony  texture. 

VI.  Odontopetres,  or  teeth  of  fish  of  different 
forms  and  sizes.  They  have  generally  belonged 
to  the  sea-calf,  phocas,  urchin,  or  lamia,  to  all 
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the  varieties  of  the  dog-fish,  and  to  some  kind 
of  thorn-backs.  Some  are  serrated,  others 
smooth.  The  largest,  which  are  seven  inches 
long,  are  flat,  triangular,  and  have  a  double  fang  ; 
others  about  one  inch,  are  long,  pointed,  almost 
conical,  likewise  double  fanged ;  they  resemble 
in  their  form  the  tongues  of  birds  and  serpents. 
In  general  all  these  teeth  have  preserved  their 
enamel;  and  the  inside  its  bony  texture ;  the 
roots,  which  were  not  protected  from  the  infil- 
tration, are  covered  with  calcareous  earth.  They 
are  found  very  commonly,  either  insulated  or 
in  the  rock.  I  do  not  know  that  any  jaw  with 
these  teeth  has  been  found. 

VII.  Crapaudines,  bufonites,  which  are  only 
the  teeth  of  fish,  of  a  semi-spherical,  conic,  or 
oval  form,  and  of  different  colours.  They  have 
concentric  circles,  and  a  central  point,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  an  eye,  from  whence 
they  derive  their  name.  In  general  they  are 
common,  but  the  large  ones  with  concentric 
zones  are  scarce. 

VIII.  Odontopetres,  or  grinding  teeth  of  tbe 
hippopotamus.  They  are  nearly  square,  with 
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conical  obtuse  ends  ;  they  have  as  much  as 
eight  inches  of  surface,  but  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  perfect,  and  this  kind  is  not  common. 

IX.  Asteriae,  eutrochi,  and  other  vertebrae, 
detached  and  insulated,  of  the  marine  palm; 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  ecrinites  have  been 
met  with. 

X.  Encrinites,  of  different  forms  and  sizes; 
such  as  the  galeati,  pyramidales,  scutati ;  dis- 
coides,  rotulati,  &c.  Likewise  sea  eggs,  or 
urchins,  called  assulae  quinquangulares,  hexan- 
gulares,mamillares,  orbiculares,  &c.  And  parts 
of  bones,  spines,  &c. 

XI.  Many  shells  of  different  families,  parti- 
cularly tubulites,  which  are  two  inches  thick, 
and  sometimes  many  feet  long;  cockVcomb 
oysters,  and  large  pectinites  with  and  without 
ears :  dactylites,  pholadites,  terebratulae,  and 
bucardites. 

XII.  In  short,  many  lithophites,  and  madre- 
pores of  different  kinds  and  sizes;  there  are 
large  rocks  almost  formed  of  them,  and  others 
full  of  ostracites. 
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ADVANTAGES  WHICH  MIGHT  HAVE  AC- 
CRUED TO  FRANCE  (HAT)  SHE  RETAINED 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  ISLANDS)  FROM  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  THEIR  AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTORIES,  AND  TRADE. 

"  Although  the  Maltese  husbandmen  are  very 
laborious,  and  endeavor  to  derive  every  pos- 
sible advantage  from  the  soil,  still  agriculture 
is  very  far  from  the  flourishing  state  to  which 
it  might  be  carried.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  theory  of  that  science; 
an  imperfect  experience,  and  a  long  routine 
of  old  systems  supply  their  place.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  render  habitable  one  half 
of  the  island,  which  is  at  present  deserted. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  that  part,  the 
land  is  very  much  neglected,  and  in  a  deplor- 
able state.  The  labourer  is  obliged  to  give 
up  four  hours  in  the  day  to  go  to  and  return 
from  his  daily  occupations.  This  would  be 
avoided  if  that  part  of  the  island  was  inha- 
bited. It  is  very  probable  that  formerly  it 
was  not  such  a  desert  as  it  is  at  present;  fqr 
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by  an  account  written  in  1527,  and  sent  to 
the  pope,  there  was  at  that  time  a  parish  in 
Melleha.  In  another  part  are  many  ruins  of 
fountains,  aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  grottos. 
All  these  evidently  prove  the  ancient  existence 
of  a  very  considerable  city.  The  air  is  good, 
the  soil  fruitful,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ports 
would  give  to  the  inhabitants  the  advantage 
of  fishing.  Plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  for 
ornament  and  breeding  silkworms,  might  be 
made;  as  they  thrive  extremely  well.  There 
were  some  planted  in  the  time  of  the  grand 
master  Pinto,  but  they  perished  through 
negligence.  The  grapes  of  Malta  are  excel- 
lent, and  might  perhaps  make  as  good  wine 
as  that  of  Cyprus,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Abela  says,  that  the  wine  of 
Siggeuy  was  formerly  much  esteemed.  Their 
cotton  manufactories  have  been  celebrated 
for  many  ages,  and  according  to  the  books  of 
tho  custom  house  they  exported  annually  to 
the  amount  of  six  millions  of  livres  of  spun 
cotton;  but  if  it  was  manufactured,  they  would 
export  to  the  value  of  sixty  millions.  What 
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an  enormous  advantage  would  this  be  to 
Malta,  and  the  national  finances!  and  what 
a  loss  to  the  English  manufactories ! 

tc  To  favour  this  branch  still  more,  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  the  Levant  should 
be  permitted,  for  ordinary  cloths.  There  is 
no  place  in  Europe  where  these  manufactories 
would  succeed  better  than  in  Malta.  The 
cotton  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Levant ; 
labour  is  cheap;  yet  still  there  is  scarcely 
one  cotton  manufactory  in  the  island.  Gas- 
pard  Zarp,  a  Maltese,  undertook  one.  He 
merited  a  statue,  like  Benkehi-Zeon,  who 
taught  the  Dutch  the  art  of  salting  herrings ; 
but  Zarp  died  in  the  greatest  distress.  Others 
have  followed  his  example  ;  but  their  stuffs, 
in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere,  could  not  vie 
with  the  English,  because  the  use  of  spinning 
machines  was  prohibited,  consequently  they 
were  dearer.  These  manufactories  are  the 
most  efficacious  for  enriching  the  island ; 
therefore  government  ought  to  protect  and 
encourage  them,  and  particularly  spinning 
machines  ;   and  I  hope   that   the  Maltese. 
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though  they  are  not  initiated  into  the  mys-* 
teries  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester, 
may  still  succeed  in  the  art  of  spinning.  I 
am  very  well  aware  that  there  are  persons  at 
Malta  who  would  oppose  them  ;  but  I  compare 
them  to  the  faction  which  exists  in  Sweden  since 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.  called  "  Bonnets/' 
To  enjoy  the  protection  of  England,  these 
intriguers  have  constantly  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  manufactories.  Our  ad- 
versaries will  not  fail  to  cover  their  perfidious 
manoeuvres  with  the  cloak  of  philanthropy, 
by  pretending  that  this  innovation  would 
deprive  a  number  of  indigent  women  cf  the 
mean9  of  subsistence,  who  live  by  spinning 
cotton.  It  would  be  very  astonishing  that 
manufactories,  which  enrich  all  other  coun- 
tries, should  produce  a  contrary  effect  in 
Malta.  These  women  might  be  employed  in 
the  same  manufactories;  they  might  knit 
stockings,  gloves,  and  nightcaps;  and  those 
who  could  not  gain  their  own  livelihood 
would  be  maintained  by  their  own  families, 
when  these  cotton  manufactories  were  once 
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introduced,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  instil 
into  the  Maltese  a  taste  and  genius  for  other 
manufactories  of  wool,  silk,  and  thread.  Cicero 
reproaches  Verres  for  having  carried  to  Syra- 
cuse a  number  of  Maltese  dresses,  and  par- 
ticularly a  female  one,  which  required  three 
years  to  finish :  all  this  proves  that  formerly 
the  Maltese  manufactories  were  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  Malta  might  become  the 
emporium  of  the  Levant,  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  account 
of  the  uninterrupted  war  between  the  Order 
and  the  Turks,  the  trade  of  Malta  was  very  cir- 
cumscribed, as  their  vessels  were  always  liable 
to  be  taken.  But  under  the  reign  of  liberty, 
and  favoured  by  a  paternal  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment, the  Maltese  might  carry  on  their 
trade  with  she  greatest  ardour.  Every  one 
knows  how  inactive  and  indolent  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  Sicilies  and  the  coast  of  Barbary 
are.  The  Maltese  might  therefore  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance ;  their  exportation^ 
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of  cotton  manufactures  would  be  very  con- 
siderable; they  might  be  their  brokers,  and 
their  profits  would  be  very  great.  Besides 
the  French,  for  their  own  advantage,  might 
make  Malta  the  entrepot  of  their  trade  to 
the  Levant,  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Indies.  Besides,  a  squadron  cruizing  to 
the  east  as  far  as  Sicily,  and  to  the  west  as 
far  as  Barbary,  would  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  Levant.  Duviquet,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  calls  Malta,  "  the 
"  domineering  island,"  and  vaunts  u  its  proud 
"  ramparts,"  "  and  the  security  of  its  port." 
Eschasseriaux  Faine,  styles  it  one  "  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Mediterranean,"  and 
"  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  trade  of 
"  France."  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
call  it "  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  throne  of  these  seas."  In- 
dependant  of  these  advantages,  France  being 
mistress  of  Malta,  would  have  a  nursery  of 
active  and  intrepid  sailors.  Viile-Brune  thus 
describes  them  :  "  The  Maltese  are,  without 
u  doubt,  the  best  sailors  in  Europe  ;  strong, 
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"  active,  and  very  sober,  they  unite  all  the 
"  qualities  requisite  for  a  mariner.  As  they 
"  never  wear  shoes,  they  run  up  the  shrouds 
H  and  manoeuvre,  particularly  the  sails,  with 
"  the  greatest  agility."  Their  courage  and  dex- 
terity in  navigation  is  shown  by  the  management 
of  their  speronaras,  in  which  they  sometimes 
go  as  far  as  Cadiz.  In  the  science  of  artillery 
their  skill  is  generally  known.  Mayer  thus 
speaks  of  them :  "  The  Maltese  gunners  are 
the  best  known  :  it  is  partly  owing  to  their 
skill  that  the  vessels  of  the  Order  attribute 
their  success.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  second 
broadside  does  not  carry  away  the  enemy's 
masts  and  rudder."  With  their  frail  vessels  they 
even  penetrate  to  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  brave  the  Ottoman  power.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  Turks  despised  the  privateers  of 
other  countries,  and  only  dreaded  the  Maltese, 
United  to  France,  the  Maltese  would  serve  on 
board  the  fleets  of  the  Republic,  and  prove  very 
destructive  to  the  English. 

9€  France  might  make  at  Malta  very  exten- 
sive dockyards,  complete  the  bason  begun  by 
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the  grand  master  Rohan,  and  make  another. 
The  vicinity  of  Albania,  for  timber,  and  the 
cheapness  of  manual  labour,  would  be  more 
advantageous  and  economical  for  ship  building 
than  at  Toulon.  By  removing  the  Order  from 
Malta,  France  gives  the  Turks  an  immense 
advantage,  because  they  could  carry  on  their 
trade  in  their  own  ships.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  through  gratitude,  the 
French  would  be  better  received  in  the  Levant, 
and  that  the  privileges  they  enjoy  would  be 
increased.  In  short,  by  the  possession  of  Malta, 
the  Republic  has  prevented  this  important  pos- 
session from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  or  English,  who,  for  some  time,  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  it ;  and  then  the  French  would  have  lost  for 
ever  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

"  After  England,  in  1757?  had  lost  Minorca, 
she  secretly  turned  her  views  towards  Malta, 
that  the  possession  of  it  might  enlarge  her  trade, 
and  diminish  that  of  France,  at  all  times  her 
rival.   But  Russia  shewed  still  more  the  design 
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she  had  of  gaining  possession  of  this  island. 
Ever  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  she 
has  claimed  this  conquest.  The  favourite  pro- 
ject of  this  sovereign  was  to  banish  the  Turks 
to  Asia,  and  remove  his  court  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Moskow  to  the  benign  climate  of 
the  ancient  Byzantium.  With  a  view  of  ex- 
tending the  trade  of  his  empire,  he  undertook 
to  make  communication  canals  between  the 
Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas ;  but  the 
celebrated  defeat  of  Pruth,  in  17 11,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes.  In  the  last  war  but  one,  when 
the  Russians  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet,  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  was  looked  upon  at  Peters- 
burg as  so  certain,  that  a  medal  was  struck 
.having,  on  one  side,  the  head  of  Catharine  II. 
and  on  the  other,  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  seven  towers  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  empress  did  not  succeed ;  but,  by  the 
treaty  of  Kaudjick, dated  the  21st  of  July  1774, 
she  insured  to  her  subjects  the  liberty  of  the 
Black  Sea.  A  short  time  after,  she  took  pos- 
session of  the  Crimea  and  Cuban;  in  the  last 
war,  she  extended  her  conquests  as  far  as  the 
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Niester;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Jassi,  she  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  navigating  all  the  seas 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Graiid  Seignior* 

"  A  person  must  be  blind  and  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  Malta,  not  to  see  how  advan- 
tageous the  possession  of  it  would  be  to  Russia. 
There  are  positive  proofs  that  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburg  made  efforts  to  gain  possession  of 
Malta.  In  1770,  Admiral  Spiritoff  having 
pointed  out  to  the  empress  the  considerable 
advantages  accruing  from  the  possession  of  this 
island,  she  made  use  of  deceit  to  second  her 
views.  The  insurrection  of  Mannarino,  in  1775? 
is  known  to  have  been  planned  by  the  Marquis 
Cavalcabo,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Malta. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity of  Paul  I.  to  the  Order.  He  made  two 
treaties  with  it.  In  the  first  he  declared  himself 
its  protector;  and  thought  it  an  honour  for 
himself  and  his  family  to  wear  the  cross.  He 
restored  its  possessions  in  Poland,  and  added 
new  ones  to  them.  He  wished  his  subjects  to 
be  received  as  knights,  and  he  sent  a  minister 
to  Malta,  In  the  second  treaty,  it  was  agreed 
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that  his  subjects  of  the  Greek  church  should 
be  received  into  the  Order,  and  to  this  effect, 
he  assigned  an  annual  income  of  1 ,200,000  rix- 
dollars, 

"  If  Russia  were  mistress  of  Malta,  it  would 
become  the  entrepot  of  her  trade  with  the  Black 
Sea,  particularly  for  the  corn  of  the  Crimea, 
which  she  would  transport  by  the  Bosphorus;  and 
with  a  few  men  of  war,  which  she  might  build 
at  Malta,  she  would  command  all  the  entrances 
to  the  Levant,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  and  the  trade  of  France,  in  that  quarter, 
would  be  annihilated.  The  artifices  of  Russia* 
to  get  possession,  were  in  concert  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of  England;  first,  because 
this  last  power  looks  upon  every  thing  as  ad- 
vantageous, which  can  be  injurious  to  France ; 
and  secondly,  because  Great  Britain  would 
reap  benefits  from  this  new  order  of  things. 
The  Russians  have  not  had  it  in  their  power, 
and  cannot  for  a  long  time  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  her  who  has  raised 
Russia  so  high,  and  she  holds  her  under  her  do- 
minion. She  has  furnished  England  at  different 
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times,  with  fifty  sail  of  the  line;  but  the  latter 
has  never  sent  her  one  single  ship  builder. 

"  In  1553,  when  the  English  discovered 
Archangel,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  trade.  Although  the 
Dutch  in  l602,  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns  the 
year  following,  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Russians,  and  the  tyrant  Bodis-Godonon  had 
opened  to  all  nations  the  ports  of  Archangel 
and  Moscow,  still  that  has  not  hindered  the 
English  from  carrying  on,  to  this  very  day,  the 
principal  trade  of  Russia.  In  1?66  Catharine  II. 
confirmed  for  twenty  years  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  English.  This  term  having  expired  in 
1786,  she  refused  to  renew  them,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  ancient  liberty.  But  in  1793  England 
revived  the  treaty  of  I766V' 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  by  this,  that,  if  the  Russians 
had  been  masters  of  Malta,  England  would  have 
reaped  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  she  so  cordially  seconded  the  am- 
bitious views  of  the  cabinet  of  Petersburg.  But 
the  executive  directory  of  the  great  nation  has 
overthrown  the  projects  and  views  of  those  two 
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power,  and  saved  the  trade  of  France,  by  the 
possession  of  Malta.  It  has  made  the  Republic 
the  arbitress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  mistress 
of  the  trade  with  the  Levant  and  Barbary." 

"  Frenchmen !  this  act,  like  many  others, 
ought  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Directory  has  no 
other  aim  but  the  welfare,  the  glory,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  French.  The  conquest  of  Malta  was  made 
at  Luxemburg.  In  twenty -hours  they  could 
not  carry  a  place  almost  impregnable — Malta 
surrendered  before  even  Bonaparte  had  landed 
his  artillery/' 

"  Maltese  !  you  are  now  citizens  of  the  Great 
Nation ;  you  will  soon  revive  the  lustre  of  the  times 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans.  Your  interest  is  to 
second  the  operations  of  your  new  government. 
Be  persuaded  that  its  interests  are  yours  :  favour 
with  zeal  the  salutary  reforms  which  authority 
prepares,  in  respecting  your  religion  and  your 
opinions;  recollect  that  courage  and  virtue 
characterize  true  republicans.  These  are  the 
sentiments  expressed  to  you  by  a  fellow-citizen 
who  is  guided  by  the  sole  love  of  his  country/' 
o 
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Page  1.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  Malta, 
from  Mylith,  which  means  Juno  amongst  the 
Syrians,  and  probably  the  same  amongst  the 
Phoenicians.  But  perhaps  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  quality  of  the  stone.  Some  say  Malta} 
argil,  cement.  Muratori,  who  derives  the  word 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  writes,  "  Terram 
mollam,  acquam  compactam  et  madifactam." 
Bocchart,  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
brings  another  reflexion  not  less  probable;  that 
Malta  signifies  wool,  formerly  abundant  in  the 
island. —  Gaulos  (the  Greek  name  of  Gozo)  is 
a  kind  of  round  ship ;  and  because  the  island  is 
round,  it  may  have  received  that  name.  But  the 
words  Caudon,  Caudex,  seem  most  appropriate 
to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  island ;  because 
Gozo  is  a  caudex,  or  tail  cut  off  from  Malta, 
the  larger  island;  and  in  Maltese  it  is  called 
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Ghaudesc.  Thus  the  Hebrew  word  Guz,cut  off, 
and  the  two  rocks,  near  the  island  of  Candia,  are 
called  Caudi. 

Page  3.  Some  of  the  stones  which  form  the 
Giant's  Tower  are  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and 
six  in  breadth. — Ciantar  mentions  a  gigantic 
bone  which  served  as  the  transversal  beam  of 
a  door;  a  grinding  tooth  an  inch  in  length, 
taken  from  a  skull,  and  sent  to  the  commander 
Grimaldi;  and  many  other  enormous  bones 
have  been  found  at  different  times.  In  1658 
a  bone  of  immense  magnitude  was  brought  from 
Africa  as  a  present  to  the  grand  master,  who 
sent  it  to  pope  Alexander  VII.  To  prove  this 
gigantic  race  is  not  totally  extinct,  Ciantar  gives 
us  an  account  (in  his  time)  of  a  young  Gozitan, 
of  extraordinary  stature  and  strength.  He  was 
by  trade  a  mason,  and  used,  in  house-building, 
to  carry  stones  four  feet  long  up  the  ladder, 
and  could  lift  from  the  ground  a  bronze  mortar 
which  four  men  could  scarcely  move.  One  day 
two  bailiffs  wanted  to  seize  and  drag  him  to 
prison;  "  gently,  gently/'  sap  he,  "  we  will  go 
directly/'  and  grasping  them  both,  one  under 
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each  arm,  like  a  couple  of  goats,  be  walked  off 
towards  the  sea.  The  poor  bailiffs,  expecting 
to  be  buried  in  its  waves,  begged  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness  ;  and  promising  not  to  molest 
him  again,  he  released  them.  The  grand  master 
Manoel  wished  him  to  enter  his  service,  but  he 
chose  rather  to  live  by  his  profession,  and  in 
his  native  island.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
having  exerted  himself  too  much  in  raising  a 
weight  which  he  thought  very  heavy,  but  which 
was  comparatively  light  for  his  strength,  it 
affected  his  breast,  and  brought  on  a  mortal 
complaint.  As  contrarieties  illustrate  each 
other,  Ciantar,  to  confront  these  giants  of  other 
times,  produces  six  dwarfs,  who,  though  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  exceed  the  height  of 
three  feet.  Three  of  them  (two  boys  and  a  girl) 
were  children  of  the  same  parents ;  and  the 
mother  had  alternately  three  other  sons  of  ordi- 
nary stature. 

Page  7.  The  stem  of  the  ferulus  contains  a 
white  pith,  which  when  dry  takes  fire  like 
tinder.  In  some  countries  they  make  use  of 
this  plant  to  convey  fire  from  one  place  to 
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another.  This  custom  is  of  very  remote  an~ 
tiquity,  and  explains  the  passage  in  Martial,  in 
which  he  makes  the  plants  say;  "  we  give  light 
by  the  kindness  of  Prometheus/' 

Page  19-  Tiberius  Claudius  Lysias,  a  freed- 
rrian  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  chiliarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  St.  Paul  down  to  Cesarea 
unto  Felix  the  governor.  The  remembrance 
of  this  Lysias,  to  whom  the  Maltese  owe  some 
gratitude  for  having  saved  the  life  of  St.  Paul, 
has  been  consecrated  by  a  marble  presented  to 
the  public  library  by  the  late  grand  master 
Rohan,  on  which  we  read  the  name  of  Lysias, 
that  of  his  son,  and  the  honours  paid  to  his 
daughter,  in  a  small  village  near  Athens.  This 
marble  was  brought  from  Greece  in  1789,  and 
its  identity  with  the  chiliarch  has  been  indis- 
putably proved,  in  a  learned  dissertation,  by 
the  Abbe  Navarro,  the  librarian. — Publius,  the 
governor,  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Athens  after  the  martyrdom  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite. 

Page  34.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession 
of  disarmed  citizens  visited  a  church  without 
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the  walls,  and  a  noble  damsel  was  rudely  insulted 
by  a  French  soldier.  The  ravisher  was  instantly 
punished  with  death ;  and  if  the  people  were  at 
first  scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  num- 
bers and  fury  prevailed;  the  conspirators  seized 
the  opportunity  ;  the  flame  spread  over  the 
island  ;  and  8000  French  were  exterminated  in 
a  promiscuous  massacre.    They  were  long 
taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson.  "  If  I 
"  am  provoked  (said  Henry  IV.)  I  will  break- 
"  fast  at  Milan,  and  dine  at  Naples/'  "  Your 
"  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassador) 
"  may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 
By  the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had 
so  long  trampled  with  impunity,  Charles  was 
astonished  and  confounded ;  and  in  the  first 
agony  of  grief  and  devotion,  he  was  heard  tp 
exclaim ;  "  0  God  !  if  thou  hast  decreed  to 
"  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle  and 
<{  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness." 

Page  48.  S.  Bernard  thus  describes  the 
manners  of  these  military  friars  in  the  12th 
century.  "  They  live  together  in  an  agreeable 
"  but  frugal  manner,  without  having  any  thing 
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"  in  property  to  themselves,  even  so  much  as^ 
"•their  own  wills.  They  are  never  idle,  nor 
"  rambling  abroad;  and  when  they  are  not  in 
"  the  field,  they  are  either  fitting  up  their  arms 
"  and  the  harness  of  their  horses,  or  else  em- 
"  ploying  themselves  in  pious  exercises  by  order 
"  of  their  superior.  An  insolent  expression,  an 
"  immoderate  laughter,  the  least  murmur,  does 
"  not  pass  without  a  severe  correction.  They 
"  detest  cards  and  dice,  and  they  are  never 
"  allowed  the  diversion  of  hunting,  or  useless 
"  visits.  They  abominate  all  shews,  drolleries, 
"  discourses,  or  songs  of  a  loose  nature.  They 
"bathe  but  seldom;  are  generally  in  an  un- 
"  dress ;  their  faces  burnt  with  the  sun,  and 
"  their  looks  grave  and  solemn.  When  they  are 
"  entering  into  an  engagement,  they  arm  them- 
"  selves  with  faith  within,  and  steel  without ; 
"  having  no  ornaments  either  on  their  dress,  or 
"  upon  the  accoutrements  of  their  horses. 
"  Their  arms  are  their  only  finery,  and  they 
"  make  use  of  them  with  courage,  without 
"  being  daunted  either  at  the  number  or  force 
£  of  the  barbarians.   All  their  confidence  is  in 
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u  the  God  of  Hosts ;  and  in  fighting  for  his 
"  cause  they  seek  a  sure  victory,  or  a  Christian 
"  and  honorable  death. " 

Page  49.  Solyman  II.  took  Rhodes  in  the 
month  of  December  1522,  which  had  been 
nearly  212  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Order.- 
But  the  grand  master  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of 
recovering  it;  he  visited  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  respec- 
tive sovereigns  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to 
carry  his  point  in  the  enterprize.  At  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  most  graciously  received; 
and  the  king  thought  the  project  highly  worthy 
of  the  grand  master's  courage  and  valour ;  and 
in  order  to  have  some  share  in  so  noble  an 
enterprize,  Henry  promised  him  20,000  crowns, 
the  value  of  which  he  paid  afterwards  in  ar- 
tillery and  fire-arms.  When  the  grand  master 
took  his  leave,  Henry  sent  to  him,  in  his  own 
and  the  queen's  name,  a  bason  and  cup  of 
massy  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  But  this 
respect  for  the  Order  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
for  as  it  was  devoted  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  it  could  not  escape  the 
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general  persecution.  But  being  partly  composed 
of  the  first  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
prior  of  St.  John  of  London  having  a  seat  in 
parliament,  in  quality  of  first  baron  of  England, 
Henry  suspended  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Order  until  such  time  as  it  was  sanctioned  by 
parliament.  In  the  mean  time  he  made  them 
suffer  every  indirect  persecution ;  they  were 
arrested  upon  various  pretences,  or  at  least  the 
revenues  of  their  commanderies  seized.  A 
Christian  king  thus  persecuting  an  Order,  which 
had  deserved  so  well  of  all  Christendom,  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  that  series  of  misfortunes 
Flsle  Adam  had  laboured  under  during  his  grand 
mastership.  A  violent  fever  soon  consumed  the 
little  remains  of  life  ;  and  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  knights,  who  were  so  dear  to  him, 
on  the  21st  of  August  1534.  Queen  Mary,  in 
1552,  sent  an  envoy  to  Malta  with  a  letter  to 
the  grand  master,  in  which  she  told  him,  that 
God  having  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors,  she  had  resolved,  for  the  discharge 
of  her  conscience,  to  restore  all  the  estates 
which  her  father  had  unjustly  taken  from  the 
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Order ;  and  concluded  with  desiring  him  and 
the  council  to  send  immediately  some  of  the 
knights  to  London  with  full  powers  to  take 
possession. 

Page  54,  There  were  54  commanderies  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Gilles,  and  35  in  the  grand 
priory  of  Toulouse.  The  Auvergne  tongue 
had  40  commanderies  of  knights,  and  8  of 
serving  brothers  within  this  priory.  The  grand 
priory  of  France  contained  45  commanderies : 
Aquitaine  65,  Champagne  24.  The  grand 
prior  of  Rome  had  19  commanderies  under  him: 
Lombardy  45,  Venice  2/>  Barletto  and  Capua 
together  25,  Messina  12,  Pisa  26,  and  the 
baillies  of  St.  Eufemia,  St.  Stefano  di  Monopoli, 
the  trinity  of  Venusia,  and  of  St.  John  of  Naples 
were  included  in  the  Italian  tongue.  Arragon, 
Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  composed  the  Arrogo- 
nese  tongue  :  the  grand  prior  of  Arragon  had  29 
commanderies  in  his  district ;  Catalonia  28, 
Navarre  17,  and  the  bailliwick  of  Majorca. 
The  English  and  Scotch  tongue  comprehended- 
the  priory  of  England;  of  St.  John  of  London, 
and  that  of  Ireland  :  in  this  priory  were  39\ 
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commanderies,  'besides  the  bailliwick  of  the 
Eagle.  The  priory  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany 
contained  6j  commanderies,  besides  the  priory 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  priories  of 
Castille  and  Leon  contained  27  commanderies: 
that  of  Portugal  31.  There  were  nearly  500 
commanderies  in  the  Order,  besides  priories  and 
bailliwicks.  They  were  formerly  let  out  to 
receivers  and  secular  farmers,  who  paid  the 
rent  of  their  leases  to  the  common  treasury; 
but  they  proved  unfaithful,  for  which  reason  the 
management  of  these  estates  was  entrusted  to 
the  grand  priors  in  their  several  districts.  But 
under  different  pretences  they  soon  began  to 
consider  them  as  their  own  property;  and  thus 
consumed  all  the  revenues  of  the  Order.  This 
mal-administration  obliged  the  council  to  have 
recourse  to  a  new  expedient.  They  appointed 
a  knight  of  known  probity  to  superintend  each 
particular  estate  belonging  to  the  Order  in  the 
same  district.  But  this  administration  was 
held  from  the  council  only  "  durante  benepla- 
cito;"  in  short,  to  obviate  all  caballing  and 
pursuit  of  employment,  which  might  have  very 
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fatal  consequences  in  a  military  body,  they 
resolved  to  confide  the  administration  of  these 
commanderies  to  the  knights  according  to  their 
seniority  ;  but  only  on  the  footing  of  an  admi- 
nistration for  a  certain  time  (ten  years  or  more) 
limited  by  the  council.  The  number  of  knights 
were  about  1000;  of  whom  500  were  to  reside 
in  Malta,  and  the  rest  at  their  several  semina- 
ries in  Europe ;  and  at  any  summons  were  to 
make  their  personal  appearance.  The  number 
of  grand  crosses  was  l6,  who,  together  with  the 
grand  master,  punished  such  as  were  convicted 
of  any  crime ;  first,  by  degrading  them ;  secondly, 
by  strangling  them;  and,  thirdly,  by  throwing 
them  into  the  sea.  The  principal  mansion  of 
the  Order  in  London,  was  in  Smithfield,  and 
they  let  the  Temple,  to  the  law  students,  for  the 
annual  rent  of  101.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third. 

Page  90.  La  Vallette-Parisot  was  of  an 
illustrious  and  ancient  house  of  Provence.  He 
committed  such  depredations  on  the  Turks,  that 
in  less  than  five  years  he  took  more  than  fifty 
of  their  vessels. — The  news  of  the  defeat  of 
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the  Turks  was  soon  spread  over  all  Christendom; 
it  occasioned  an  universal  joy,  and  was  cele- 
brated with  illuminations,  bonfires,  public 
-thanksgivings.  The  name  of  La  Vallette  was 
renowned  in  all  nations;  pope  Pius  IV.  and 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  were  the  most  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  a  place  which 
was  of  such  service  to  them,  gave  its  intrepid 
defender  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of 
their  esteem  and  gratitude.  The  governor  of 
Rome,  by  his  holiness's  order,  notified  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  the  discharge  of  all  his  artillery ; 
the  day  was  kept  as  a  public  festival;  no 
place  was  open  but  the  churches,  into  which 
the  people  flocked,  in  order  to  return  thanks 
for  the  happy  success  ;  and  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations were  made  throughout  the  city.  The 
pope,  that  his  acknowledgments  might  not 
consist  merely  of  empty  praise,  sent  the  grand 
master  word  of  his  being  resolved  to  make  him 
immediately  a  cardinal.  But  La  Vallette  de- 
clined the  honour,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  confounding  the  dignity  of  grand 
master  and  cardinal  together  ;  two  great  offices, 
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which,  lie  said,  required  different  functions,  and 
which,  instead  of  supporting,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  ever  interfering  with  each  other. 
The  king  of  Spain,  who,  as  Malta  secured  his 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  was  particularly 
concerned  in  its  preservation,  sent  to  him  the 
commander  Maldonato,  to  present  him  in  full 
council  with  a  sword  and  dagger,  the  hilt  of 
which  was  of  massy  gold,  set  with  diamonds ; 
and  in  his  harangue,  he  said,  that  the  king  his 
master,  considered  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  the  age,  and  desired  him  to  employ 
those  arms  in  the  defence  of  Christendom. 

Page  100.  The  fungus  Melitensis  is  bisexual^ 
of  the  monceciamonandria  class;  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  seven  inches,  is  quite  scaly,  of 
a  conical  form,  white,  or  of  different  colours : 
its  substance  fleshy,  rather  mucilaginous,  of  a 
bitter  and  styptic  taste ;  and  in  drying  assumes 
the  colour  of  a  granate.  It  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  dysentery,  for  drying 
ulcers  cacoethes,  and  strengthening  the  gums. 
It  is  used  likewise  in  spittings  of  blood,  haemor- 
rhages, &c.  It  is  given  in  an  infusion  of  wine, 
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or  broth,  and  generally  is  a  successful  remedy.. 
A  plant  similar  to  this  is  found  at  Tunis,  near 
Trapani  in  Sicily,  in  the  islands  of  Lampedosa, 
Favigliana,  and  Ronciglio,  on  the  coasts  of 
Leghorn,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa ; 
and  even  in  Jamaica,  according  to  Brown.  But 
its  medicinal  properties  have  not  been  so  much 
investigated  as  those  of  the  fungus  of  Gozo. 

Page  102.  The  present  dress  of  the  female 
peasants  is,  a  very  short  shift,  an  under  petti- 
coat of  cloth,  or  white  cotton,  the  upper  one  of 
blue  cotton;  a  corset  with  sleeves,  or  without : 
the  handkerchief  which  covers  the  neck  is 
fastened  on  the  head.  The  men  all  wear  panta- 
loons without  shoes  or  stockings.  Some  few  wear 
a  piece  of  ox  hide  tied  round  the  leg,  called 
korch. 

Page  112.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the 
cession  of  the  island,  did  not  exceed  25,000. 
According  to  Ciantar,  the  population  in  1772 
was  as  follows:  La  Valletta  21,280.  Citta  La 
Sengle  5539,  though  its  circumference  is  not 
more  than  a  mile.  Burmula  7112.  Citta 
Vittoriosa  3766.  Gozo  13,249.    The  whole. 
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population  of  the  two  islands,  when  taken  by  the 
French,  was  calculated  at  nearly  one  million  of 
souls. 

Page  131.  Agius  and  Vassalo  have  published 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Maltese 
language.  As  it  is  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the 
Phoenician,  a  knowledge  of  it  would  very  much 
assist  towards  acquiring  the  Phoenician.  A 
French  scavant  has  promised  us  an  essay  on 
the  Phoenician  language,  as  well  as  on  the 
history,  religion,  and  government  of  that  cele- 
brated nation. 

Page  156.  The  baptism  of  our  Saviour  was 
executed  after  a  design  of  Melchior  Caffa,  born 
in  Malta  in  lfj35,and  studied  sculpture  in  Rome 
under  Ferrata. 

The  hand  of  St.  John  was  brought  from 
Antioch  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
This  relic,  with  many  others,  was  preserved,  by 
order  of  Mahomet  II.  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. Bajazet,  anxious  for  the  security  of  the 
throne  on  which  he  had  just  seated  himself,  and 
wishing  to  gain  the  friendship  of  D'Aubusson 
grand  master  of  Rhodes,  who  had  rendered 
•  p 
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himself  illustrious  during  the  preceeding  reign 
by  his  great  victory,  presented  him  with  the 
hand  of  St  John.  D'Aubusson,  whose  personal 
qualities  rendered  him  as  respectable  as  the 
rank  and  command  to  which  he  had  attained, 
always  preserved  such  power  over  the  mind  of 
Bajazet,  that  he  alone  dissuaded  him  from 
putting  into  execution  the  project  of  a  formid- 
able armament  he  was  preparing  in  1484 
against  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe.  D'Au- 
busson had  likewise  signalized  himself  in  Hun- 
gary and  other  places;  and  Charles  VII.  said  of 
him,  that  it  was  rare  to  see  so  much  fire  and 
sagacity  united  in  one  mind.  The  pope  styled 
him;  "  the  buckler  of  the  church,  and  the 
liberator  of  Christianity  and  historians  have 
sung  his  eulogium  in  the  most  magnificent 
strains. 


Prmted  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 
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From  the  Author  to  the  Publisher. 


DEAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Misery  in  our  presence,  or  very 
near  us,  often  extorts  instant  relief,  because 
natural  sympathy  renders  unhappiness  infec- 
tious ;  and  we  are  glad  if  a  small  matter  will  do 
it,  to  expel  from  the  current  of  our  sensations 
any  taint  of  uneasiness.  To  something  of  this 
kind  you  may,  if  you  please,  ascribe  the  an- 
xiety felt  here  by  the  benevolent  of  all  ranks  to 
accomplish  the  charitable  purpose  to  which  the 
papers  I  herewith  send  you  are  designed,  like 
the  widow's  mite,  to  contribute.  I  thought 
that  a  statement  of  the  extreme  ill  fortune  and 
dismal  sufferings  of  the  English  Settlers,  in 
their  own  words,  would  bring  the  matter  home 
to  the  humane  in  every  quarter,  and  excite  a 
prompt  and  active  sentiment  of  compassion  for 
them.    I  have  prefixed  a  short  description  of 
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the  country  they  possess,  chiefly  to  show  the 
probability  of  their  yet  succeeding,  with  the 
assistance  I  hope  they  will  obtain,  in  recovering 
from  their  present  deplorable  condition,  and 
consequently,  that  the  aid  afforded  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  permanent  benefit. 

As  I  know  you  set  no  small  value  on  "  the 
blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,"  I 
need  not  urge  you  to  lose  no  time,  and  spare 
no  moderate  trouble,  in  committing  these  docu- 
ments to  the  press  and  to  the  public. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Underwood, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

THOMAS  PRINGLE, 
To  Thomas  Underwood,  Esq. 

South  African  Library, 
Cape  Town,  Jan.  5,  1824. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  design  of  the  following  statement  is  not 
to  present  to  the  reader  a  history  of  the  late 
emigration  to  South  Africa,  nor  to  attempt  any 
circumstantial  or  methodical  account  of  the  plan 
and  progress  of  the  new  settlement.  But  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  accept  the  temporary 
office  of  secretary  to  the  society  established  in 
Cape  Town,  for  the  "  Relief  of  Distressed 
Settlers* ;  and  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  for- 

*  Mr.  Butherford,  the  zealous  secretary  of  this 
Society,  to  whose  recent  "  Report"  the  Distressed 
Settlers  are  so  much  indebted,  is  now  absent  on  an 
excursion  through  Albany,  for  the  benevolent  pur- 
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warding  the  subscription  set  on  foot  in  India 
and  England  on  their  behalf,  I  know  of  no 
means  so  well  adapted  for  promoting  that  ob- 
ject, or  so  likely  to  call  forth  the  active  sympa- 
thy of  our  countrymen,  in  more  fortunate  re- 
gions, as  a  plain  detail  of  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  settlers,  and  convey- 
ing their  own  opinions  and  feelings,  as  much  as 
possible,  iu  their  own  words.  With  this  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  more  intimately  their  present 
condition,  and  thereby  enabling  the  committee  more 
readily  to  concert  suitable  means  for  effectually 
relieving  them. 

In  preparing  this  hasty  pamphlet,  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  either  of  consulting  my  excellent  col- 
league, or  of  submitting  it  to  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  committee.  It  has  consequently  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  an  official  statement  ;  but 
the  responsibility  (whatever  it  may  be)  must  rest 
with  myself.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  incur  this 
responsibility,  rather  than  lose  time  while  my  dis- 
tressed countrymen  are  ready  to  perish.  And  if 
these  desultory  pages  are  but  of  sufficient  avail  as 
to  second,  in  some  degree,  Mr.  Rutherford's  inte- 
resting Report,  and  to  aid  the  Society's  meritorious 
exertions,  I  shall  consider  myself  fully  exonerated, 
and  richly  rewarded. 
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pose  in  view,  I  have  selected  a  series  of  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable heads  of  parties,  and  by  other  trust- 
worthy individuals  residing  in  their  vicinity,  de- 
scriptive, chiefly,  of  their  more  recent  misfor- 
tunes, and  their  present  sufferings,  or  prospects. 
The  circumstance  of  these  not  having  been 
written  with  any  view  to  publicity,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  minor  de- 
fects, will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  diminish  their 
general  interest,  or  weaken  their  real  claims  to 
attention.  The  calamitous  tale  they  tell  of  dis- 
aster and  destitution,  requires  no  aids  of  com- 
position to  enable  it  to  reach  the  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

But  the  correspondence  of  .the  Settlers, 
though  more  interesting  and  graphic,  in  its  lively 
details,  than  any  thing  I  can  add  to  it,  seems  yet 
to  require  a  few  introductory  and  explanatory 
observations,  to  connect  detached  views,  and  il- 
lustrate local  allusions,  which  otherwise  might 
seem  strange  or  obscure  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  nor  experienced  the  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations of  a  new  settlement. 
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A  brief  description  of  that  part  of  the  Al- 
bany district  in  which  the  English  emigrants 
were  principally  placed^  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
on  a  careful  personal  inspection  a  twelve  month 
after  their  first  location,  will,  perhaps,  convey 
to  the  reader  a  more  correct  notion  of  their  pe- 
culiar position,  and  of  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try allotted  therti,  than  can  be  derived  from  the 
too  fanciful  delineations  of  some  late  tourists. 
These  gentlemen,  whether  scientific,  sentimen- 
tal, or  religious  in  their  other  views,  have  almost 
universally  concurred  in  representing  the  Zuure- 
veld#,  as  a  fair  and  fertile  region  of  unrivalled 
beauty  and  fecundity ; — extending  in  luxuriant 
plains  to  invite  the  plough-share,  or  swelling 
into  verdant  hills,  which  only  wanted  flocks  and 
shepherds  to  be  quite  A  rcadian ;— adorned,  more- 
over, with  evergreen  groves  and  forests;  and 
with  the  superb  and  glowing  allurements  of 
euphorbias,  strelitzas,  chandelier  aloes,  and 
scented  acacias ; — its  lawny  solitudes  enlivened 

*  Zuureveld,  i.  e.  Sour  Field,  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  eolonists,  from  the  general  quality  of  its  pas- 
turage. 
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fey  sportive  herds  of  elegant  antelopes;  and  the 
whole  landscape  embellished  (as  they  usually 
express  it)  "  with  all  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
a  nobleman's  park  in  England but  rather,  as 
transmitted  through  this  "  pictured  medium," 
like  a  landscape  in  fairyland. — Such  were  the 
common  accounts  of  this  favourite  district,  pre- 
vious to  the  late  emigration ;  and  even  the  sober 
missionaries, Latrobe  and  Campbell,  grew  poet- 
ically descriptive  as  they  passed  over  it,  and  ex- 
patiated in  its  praise  in  the  style  of  "  Harvey's 
Meditations  on  a  Flower  Garden." 

I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  any  great  blame 
to  the  travellers#  and  tourists  for  their  tempting 

*  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  I  do  not  include 
Mr.  Barrow's  able  work  in  the  above  reference.  I 
have,  indeed,  during  my  residence  in  South  Africa, 
seen  cause  to  differ  widely  from  some  of  that  gentle- 
man's opinions,  and  to  question  the  entire  justice  of 
some  of  his  remarks  ;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  avow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  though  I  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  several  South  African  travellers, 
before  I  left  England,  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  only  per- 
son who  gave  me  any  just  or  judicious  information 
respecting  this  colony.    I  remember  his  friendly  ai- 
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descriptions ;  for  the  Zuureveld  is  really  a  pretty 
country,  and  to  persons  passing  hastity  through 
it,  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  agriculture  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  could 
scarcely  fail,  in  favourable  seasons*  to  display  a 
very  alluring  aspect,  and  to  call  forth  enco- 
miums far  too  unqualified.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  the  emigrants,  doubtless,  if  they 
had  listened  more  sceptically  to  such  accounts ; 
and  if  persons  who  could  look  farther  below  the 
surface,  had  been  sent  to  precede  them  ;  or  if 
practical  information  collected  from  the  experi- 
ence even  of  boors  and  Hottentots  had  been 
more  carefully  provided  by  Government.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  emigration  to  Algoa  Bay 
was  altogether  too  rashly  and  hurriedly  con- 
certed.   A  sort  of  Utopian  delirium  was  some- 
how excited  at  that  time  in  the  public  mind 
about  South  Africa,  and  the  flowery  descrip^ 
tions  of  superficial  observers  seem  to  have  in- 
toxicated with  their  Circean  blandishments,  not 
merely  the  gullible  herd  of  uninformed  emi- 

tentions,  at  that  time,  with  gratitude,  and  acknow- 
ledge them  with  pleasure. 
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grants,  but  many  sober  men  also  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  The  parliamentary  grant 
of  50,000/.  was  voted.  Five  thousand  emi- 
grants were  selected  from  the  incredible  multi- 
tudes #  of  all  ranks,  characters,  and  professions, 
who  besieged  Earl  Bathurst's  office  with  their 
eager  applications.  The  motley  and  ill-assorted 
bands  were  collected  and  crowded  on  board  a 
fleet  of  transports  provided  (and  certainly  well 
fitted  out)  by  Government;  and  after  a  favour- 
able voyage,  and  a  fortunate  debarkation  at 
Algoa  Bay,  they  proceeded  in  long  trains  or 
caravans  of  bullock  waggons  towards  their  land 
of  promise  f .   At  length  they  found  themselves 

*  Upwards  of  90,000  souls,  as  I  was  informed 
on  good  authority  in  London,  before  I  embarked. 

f  While  encamped  at  Algoa  Bay,  waiting  for 
waggons  to  convey  us  into  the  interior,  I  met  one 
day  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  searching 
for  apricots  and  oranges  in  the  thorny  jungles  near 
the  Zwartkop's  River,  where  they  rather  simply  ex- 
pected to  find  them  growing  "  wild  in  the  woods/' 
like  hips  and  haws  in  England!  About  five  hun- 
dred emigrants,  of  various  parties,  were  then  lodged 
in  tents  along  the  beach  where  Port  Elizabeth  has 
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in  Albany,  with  a  serene  sky  above,  and  verdant 
plains  and  bowery  groves  around  them.  They 
pitched  their  tents  under  the  shade  of  fragrant 
acacias,  and  groves  of  the  gorgeous-blossomed 
caffer-boom#,  and  believed,  for  a  brief  space, 
that  all  those  Arcadian  dreams  and  romantic 
anticipations  were  about  to  be  actually  realized. 
Alas  !  one  might  smile  at  the  absurd  delusion, 
were  not  the  result  too  calamitous  for  mirth  or 
levity.  Their  present  condition  I  shall  speedily 
revert  to,  but  must  first  keep  my  promise  in  at- 
tempting to  give  a  somewhat  more  correct 
though  cursory  view  of  the  country  they  came 
to  occupy. 

I  visited  the  Zuureveld  and  the  English  set- 
tlements, for  the  first  time,  in  July  1821,  having 
taken  a  journey  thither  on  purpose,  along  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Hart,  the  intelligent  superin- 

been  since  built,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to 
have  been  allured  from  home  by  hopes  not  less  ex? 
travagant  than  those  of  the  orange  gatherers. 

*  The  caffer-boom  ( erythrina  corallodendrum )  is 
a  large  and  showy  tree,  with  a  dazzling  profusion  of 
trumpet-shaped  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  common, 
throughout  the  Zuureveld., 
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tendant  of  the  great  government  farm  of  So- 
merset, on  the  Boschberg.  I  had  previously  re- 
sided a  twelvemonth  on  my  own  location,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  in  the  interior, 
and  had  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  its  capabilities,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  it's  climate  and  seasons;  and  my  own 
limited  information  in  these  matters  was  amply 
assisted  by  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  my 
fellow-traveller  *. 

*  Mr.  Hart  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  military 
party  which  accompanied  Mr  Barrow  to  the  frontier 
in  1799 ;  and  since  the  second  capture  of  the  Cape, 
he  has  resided  almost  constantly  in  that  quarter  of 
the  colony,  either  as  adjutant  of  the  Cape  corps,  or 
in  the  civil  service  of  Government.  Being  a  man 
of  shrewd  observation  and  active  research,  he  is 
consequently  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  country  and  climate, 
and  more  especially  with  the  local  and  often  ano- 
malous peculiarities  of  the  eastern  districts,  and 
their  diversified  population.  With  the  advantage  of 
this  gentleman's  company,  I  journeyed,  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  through  every  part  of  Albany,  from 
the  Boschberg  to  the  mouths  of  the  Kowie  and 
Great  Fish  Rivers. 
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My  first  view  of  the  Zuureveld  was  from 
the  summit  of  the  steep  hills  that  bound  to  the 
southward  the  valley  or  kloof,  in  which  Gra- 
ham's Town  is  situate,  and  which  we  crossed 
in  our  way  to  the  Hottentot  village  of  Theo- 
polis,  on  the  river  Kasouga.  From  this  ele- 
vated ridge  we  had  at  once  under  our  eye  al- 
most the  whole  country  over  which  the  English 
locations  are  scattered,  bounded  by  the  ocean  in 
front,  and  by  the  Bosjesman's  and  Great  Fish 
Rivers  on  the  right  and  left.  This  extensive 
district  (restricting  it  to  what  was  originally  and 
properly  denominated  the  Zuureveld),  may  be 
described  as  an  immense  plain,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  long,  by  about  thirty  broad;  calculating 
its  length  from  the  Bosjesman's  to  the  Fish 
River,  and  its  average  breadth  from  the  sea 
beach  to  the  parallel  range  of  mountains  that 
extend  from  the  Fish  River  to  Assagay  Bush. 
Though  I  have  called  it  a  plain,  yet  it  is 
very  far  from  exhibiting  over  greater  part  of  its 
extent  any  thing  like  a  Jevel  surface.  Near  the 
xoast  it  is  much  diversified  by  small  hills  and 
gentle  rising  grounds,  and  for  the  most  part 
flows  into  an  easy  undulating  outline.  The 
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streams  or  rivers  also,  which  issue  from  the 
range  of  mountains  we  now  stood  upon,  have  in 
many  places  intersected  it  with  deep  and  broad 
ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are  almost  every 
where  clothed  with  an  impervious  forest  or 
jungle  of  evergreens.  On  this  account,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cross  the  country  from  east  to  west 
with  wheel  carriages;  and  to  travel  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  is  still  more  impracticable, 
from  the  innumerable  gullies  or  kloofs,  choked 
up  with  thorny  copsewood,  that  run  down  to 
the  deep  channels  of  the  rivers  from  the  plains 
on  either  side.  By  keeping  aloof,  however, 
from  these  subsidiary  kloofs,  and  crossing  the 
river-glens  at  convenient  places,  one  may  travel 
over  the  Zuureveld  easily  and  pleasantly,  espe. 
cially  on  horseback.  In  speaking  of  rivers,  1 
ought  to  remark,  that  this  appellation  is  applied 
by  the  African  colonists  to  every  brook  that 
merely  exhibits  a  channel  of  running  water, 
and  even  to  many  that  can  only  occasionally 
claim  that  distinction;  so  that  the  term  often 
appears  very  ludicrously  used  to  an  European 
apprehension.  But  indeed  the  rivers  of  the 
Cape  colony,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
b  6 
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little  else  than  periodical  torrents,  usually  flow- 
ing with  a  diminutive,  and  frequently  brackish 
streamlet,  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  chasm  or 
glen,  the  banks  of  which  rise  on  either  hand, 
steep  and  shaggy  with  wood,  like  the  side  of  n 
mountain;  so  that  in  many  cases  it  will  take 
one  a  full  hour  to  cross  from  the  top  of  one 
bank  to  the  other,  although  the  river  at  the  bot- 
tom will  scarcely  wet  your  horse's  hoofs  as  you 
ford  it«  But  then  these  tremendous  yawning 
gulfs,  when  filled  by  the  sudden  and  excessive 
rains  to  which  this  climate  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject, are  swollen,  "  from  bank  to  brae,"  with  a 
mighty  and  furious  torrent,  which  defies  all 
control,  and  obstructs  all  passage. 

The  forest,  or  jungle  (for  it  partakes  of  both 
characters),  which  clothes  the  steep  and  rugged 
ravines  that  border  the  rivers  of  Albany,  and 
skirt  the  boundary  ridge  of  mountains,  is  still 
inhabited  by  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  some  spe- 
cies of  the  antelope  and  the  hyasna,  but  the  ele- 
phant#  has  retreated,  since  the  arrival  of  the 

*  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  Novem- 
ber 1819,  asserts,  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  colony  fifty  elephants  remaining,  and 
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settlers,  to  the  more  impenetrable  and  solitary 
forests  adjoining  the  Fish  and  Bosjesmaivs  Ri-> 

that  the  tallest  of  these  is  not  nine  feet  high.  That 
writer  has  been  misinformed.  From  my  own  obser- 
vations in  travelling  through  the  forests  of  the 
Reitberg  and  Sunday  River,  as  well  as  from  direct 
information,  obtained  from  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries at  Witte  River,  and  other  authentic  sources,  I ; 
am  well  assured  that  many  hundred  elephants  still 
exist  in  the  numerous  and  extensive  jungles  on  this 
side  the  Fish  River,  and,  moreover,  that  some  of 
them  occasionally  do  attain  the  prodigious  height  of 
sixteen  and  even  eighteen  feet.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  full  grown  elephant  by  actual  measure- 
ment ;  but  I  once  rode  through  a  numerous  herd  of 
these  animals  on  the  Kounap  River,  in  company 
with  some  engineer  officers,  and  passed  within  about 
fifty  paces  of  one  large  male,  whose  height  we  esti-i 
mated  at  fourteen  feet  at  least.  Some  of  the  same 
herd  were  shot  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  farms 
of  my  friends,  Captain  Stockenstrom  and  Mr.  De- 
venish,  at  the  Caha  forest,  and  I  was  assured  that 
one  of  them  measured  upwards  of  sixteen  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Lieutenant  C.  M 'Combie, 
of  the  late  Royal  African  Corps,  also  informed  me 
tbat  he  has  himself  measured  elephants  killed  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony  which  exceeded  sixteen  feet 
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vers.  The  countless  herds  of  spring-boks, 
hartebeests,  quaghas,  and  other  large  game,  de- 
scribed by  former  travellers,  as  frequenting  the 
open  pastures,  and  adding  so  much  life  and 
beauty  to  the  lonely  landscape  of  Albany,  have 
also  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  w  ith  them 
the  lion  (who  is,  however,  far  from  being  such 
a  poltroon  as  Mr.  Barrow  supposes).  The 
settler  is  well  rid  of  these  fera  natures,  and  has 
had,  in  fact,  little  cause  to  complain  of  the 
wild  beasts,  except  from  the  occasional  ravages 
of  the  ravenous  but  cowardly  hyaena,  among 
his  flocks,  or  of  straggling  troops  of  spring-boks 
on  his  green  corn. 

in  height ;  and  he  added,  that  although  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  with  perfect  exactness,  the  natural 
height  of  the  elephant  after  he  is  extended  dead  on 
the  ground  (the  only  situation,  however,  in  which  he 
can  be  measured),  he  had  once  found  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the  size  of  a  gigan- 
tic leader  of  a  herd  in  the  woods  of  the  Bosjesman's 
River,  by  observing  where  the  animal  had  rubbed 
his  shoulder,  and  left  some  of  his  hair  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  by  measuring  with  a  line  the  height  of 
this  branch  from  the  ground,  he  found  that  of  the 
elephant  to  be  fully  eighteen  feet. 
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In  travelling  over  the  open  plains  and  sa- 
vannas of  Albany,  we  found  every  where  a 
sandy  soil  of  grey,  yellow,  or  blackish  hue, 
generally  upon  a  clayey  bottom;  clothed  in 
many  places  with  a  closer  and  more  verdant 
turf  than  I  had  seen  any  where  else  in  the  co- 
lony ;  in  others,  waving  under  a  rank  crop  of 
long  spiry  grass,  among  the  roots  of  which  the 
loose  mould  was  often  turned  up  and  traversed 
by  myriads  of  gray  moles  and  field  mice.  The 
herbage,  though  abundant,  was  almost  univer- 
sally of  the  description  called  sour;  but  varying 
very  much  in  quality  and  appearance  in  different 
soils  and  situations.  The  quality  of  the  soil, 
likewise,  varied  very  considerably  in  different 
places  ;  but  except  under  the  woods,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  generally  meagre,  and  of  a  description 
that  would  require  great  assistance  from  manure 
to  render  it  permanently  productive.  We  also 
here  and  there  discovered  large  patches,  render- 
ed barren  by  the  excessive  prevalence  of  salt- 
petre. But  the  entire  want  of  fresh  water  in 
some  places,  and  the  precariousness  or  brackish 
quality  of  many  of  the  brooks  and  fountains  that 
existed,  together  with  the  impracticable  cha- 
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racter  of  the  river  banks,  and  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  the  soil  over  a  large  extent  of  the  more 
open  country,  appeared  to  present  more  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  the  existence  of  a  dense  po- 
pulation, or  a  very  extended  and  successful 
agriculture;  and  rendered,  in  fact,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  this  district  entirely  unavail- 
able for  any  other  purpose  than  occasional  pas* 
turage. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  was  ne- 
vertheless fresh,  pleasing,  and  picturesque.  The 
verdant  open  pastures  and  smooth  grassy  knolls 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  dark  and 
dense  masses  of  the  sweeping  forests  which 
clothed  the  deep  glens  and  broken  country  near 
the  river  courses.  The  undulating  surface  of 
the  champaign  country,  was  moreover  often 
pleasingly  diversified  with  scattered  groves  or 
large  straggling  trees,  intermixed  with  thickets 
of  evergreens  and  clumps  of  mimosas.  In  the 
lower  bottoms,  wherever  a  brook  or  fountain  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  light  mould  washed 
from  the  higher^grounds  presented  a  richer  and 
deeper  soil  for  cultivation,  we  found  the  poor 
emigrant  at  work  in  his  field  or  garden;  his 
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reed  hut  or  wattled  cabin  generally  placed  on 
the  side  of  some  narrow  valley,  under  the  shade 
of  a  grove  or  thicket;  his  cattle  kraal #  and 
sheep-fold,  his  garden-fence,  and  even  the  divi- 
sion boundary  from  his  neighbour's  field,  or  the 
common  lane,  often  carefully  ditched  and  wa- 
tered with  that  peculiar  neatness  and  taste  which 
the  English  peasant  alone  displays  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. That  in  other  instances,  we  also 
encountered  the  too  sure  indications  of  the 
sloven,  the  sluggard,  the  drunken,  and  the  im- 
provident, I  do  not.  wish  to  conceal  ;  but  in  ge- 
neral, where  industry  was  less  apparent,  a  defi- 
ciency in  means  or  in  skill,  rather  than  in  assi- 
duity, was  obvious.  The  exertions,  no  doubt, 
of  many  of  the  new  colonists,  were,  at  first,  ra- 
ther preposterously  applied ;  and  much  inex- 
pertness  and  mismanagement  might  still  be  dis- 
covered in  their  farming  operations.  This  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the:  class  of 
people,  which  composed  the  mass  of  the  emir 

*  Kraal,  a  pen  or  enclosure  for  cattle.  A  Hot-, 
tentpt  word,  originally  signifying  a  string  of  beads  : 
also  a  native  village  or  encampment. 
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grants,  in  which  was  included  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  practical  agriculturists.  To  this 
cause  partly,  and  partly  to  the  decided  taste  of 
English  for  trim  and  tidy  appearances,  I  as- 
scribed  that  attention  to  external  embellishments, 
in  preference  often  to  things  of  more  direct  uti- 
lity, which  we  observed  on  some  of  these  loca- 
tions. The  Scotch,  on  the  contrary,  though 
perhaps  as  settlers  (whatever  may  have  been 
their  previous  occupation)  they  generally  ex- 
hibit an  industry  more  persevering  and  better 
directed,  are  apt  to  postpone  minor  comforts, 
and  conveniences  somewhat  too  long.  Keeping 
profit  and  utility  steadily  in  view,  they  allow 
embellishments  and  even  accommodation  to 
wait  their  leisure.  For  example,  my  own  party 
in  the  upper  country,  while  four  or  five  active 
men  of  them  have  cleared  and  cultivated  a  large 
extent  of  corn  land  out  of  the  thickets,  made 
several  dams  upon  their  river,  and  led  water 
from  a  great  distance  to  irrigate  their  fields  and 
gardens;  surrounded  these  fields  with  quince 
hedges,  and  planted  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
gardens  for  future  use,  have  yet  (except  in  a 
solitary  instance)  no  better  dwellings  to  shelter 
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them  than  paltry  reed  cabins  plastered  with 
mud.  On  surveying  the  locations  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  during  this  journey,  my  companion 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
many  of  them  had  fixed  their  residence  too  near 
the  course  of  the  brooks  or  temporary  torrents 
which  are  apt  to  ravage  the  bottom  lands,  and 
occasion  immense  damage,  sometimes,  to  the 
cultured  grounds  in  every  part  of  the  colony ; 
and  he  pointed  out  to  me  and  to  several  of 
themselves,  the  marks  of  former  deluges,  on 
the  trees  and  banks  higher  than  some  of  the  huts 
they  inhabited,  or  the  fields  and  gardens  they 
were  cultivating;  but  as  these  vestiges  of  de- 
struction appeared  old  and  indistinct,  the  notice 
of  them  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  strong- 
impression.  5 

The  houses  they  then  inhabited,  or  were 
erecting,  were  chiefly  of  the  description  termed 
"  wattle  and  daub  f  that  is,  a  frame  of  posts, 
surmounted  by  a  thatched  roof,  and  wattled  up 
to  the  eves  with  timber  boughs  or  saplings 
from  the  nearest  thicket;  the  inner  divisions 
constructed  of  the  same  materials;  and  the 
whole  plastered  with  clay.    And  when  neatly 
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smoothed  over  and  white-washed,  and  embel- 
lished  in  front  by  the  trim  garden  plot  and 
wattled  fence,  these  cabins  often  looked  ex* 
tremely  handsome  and  picturesque,  as  we  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  them  peeping  out  from  the 
skirts  of  the  ancient  forest,  or  embowered  in 
some  romantic  wood  or  evergreen  shrubbery. 
But  though  readily  and  cheaply  constructed, 
where  materials  can  be  so  easily  obtained,  and 
apparently  not  ill  adapted  for  a  climate  usually 
so  mild  and  dry  as  that  of  Albany,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  these  elegant  but  slender  edifices 
are  quite  inadequate  to  withstand  the  terrible 
floods  and  storms  which  occasionally  ravage 
every  part  of  this  colony,  as  the  settlers  to  their 
cost  have  at  length  fully  experienced.  And  even 
in  ordinary  seasons,  these  fragile  dwellings 
would  require  constant  attention  and  frequent 
repair.. 

The  settlers  had,  probably,  generally  disco- 
vered the  defects  of  the  "  wattle  and  daub"  be- 
fore the  close  of  their  second  season  ;  but  some 
were  by  that  time  too  much  disheartened  by 
their  distresses,  and  others  too  much  reduced  in 
means,  to  erect  dwellings  of  a  more  durable 
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description.    A  good  many,  however,  had  built 
houses  of  brick,  stone,  or  "  Devonshire  cob;" 
and  a  few  had  imitated  the  African  boor,  in 
constructing  solid  walls  of  tempered  clay,  which 
in  a  country  where  lime  is  too  expensive  to  be 
used  for  cement,  is  probably  the  most  secure 
and  eligible  material  for  ordinary  farm  build- 
ings.    Mistakes  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and 
others  equally  important,  might  readily  be  ex- 
pected from  people  without  experience  of  the 
climate,  and  for  the  most  part  without  any 
knowledge  of  rural  affairs.    They  might,  and 
doubtless  did,  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
practical  though  contracted  knowledge  of  their 
few  Dutch  and  Hottentot  neighbours;  but,  like 
most  other  men,  they  were  probably  too  apt, 
in  ignorant  pride,  to  despise  the  advice  of  those 
whom  they  vyere  otherwise  disposed  to  under- 
value.   At  this  period,  however,  the  settlers 
had  only  slightly  experienced  the  effects  of  their 
mistakes,  and  the  pressure  of  their  misfortunes. 
We  indeed  saw  or  heard  of  several  families  on 
different  locations,  whose  wattle,  or  wooden 
huts,  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  most  of  their  effects,  and  many  others 
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whom  we  conversed  with  had  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  to  allege,  exclusive  of 
the  total  destruction  of  their  first  crops  by  the 
fatal  rust  or  mildew  #.    But  there  was  as  yet 

*  It  is  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  that  the  vegetable  distemper 
called  rust  first  began  to  prevail  extensively  and 
virulently  throughout  the  colony,  in  1820,  the  very 
year  the  English  colonists  arrived.  Though  previ- 
ously not  altogether  unknown  at  the  Cape,  it  had 
never  (at  least  within  the  memory  of  man)  affected 
the  crops  to  any  great  or  alarming  extent*  But 
Since  1820,  it  has  regularly  attacked  the  wheat  crops, 
either  when  getting  into  ear,  or  just  beginning  to 
ripen ;  and  for  four  successive  seasons,  has,  in  some 
quarters,  totally  destroyed,  and  in  most  places 
greatly  damaged  them.  No  situation  has  been 
entirely  exempt  from  its  ravages;  but  the  more 
level  plains  of  Albany,  Uitenhage,  George,  and  the 
districts  along  the  south  eastern  coast,  have  suffered 
most  severely,  while  the  cold,  dry,  and  elevated 
tracts  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Hantam,  and  the  more 
westerly  districts  near  Saldanah  Bay  and  Cape 
Town,  seem  to  have  either  wholly  or  partially  es- 
caped. So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  rust  of  this 
colony  is  precisely  the  same  disease  as  the  one 
known  in  England  by  the  same  appellation,  or  by 
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no  appearance  of  great  or  general  distress.  And 
though  even  the  most  sanguine  were  now  fully 
awakened  from  the  delusive  dreams  of  wealth 
and  ease  with  which  many  of  them  had  emi- 
grated, and  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  their  crops ;  and  though  many  were  destitute 

that  of  red  robin,  and  which  I  believe  is  there  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  produced  by  a  minute  insect  or 
animacule,  though  some  writers  contend  that  it  is  a 
fungus.  Whatever  be  its  cause  or  nature,  however, 
it  has  appeared  in  South  Africa  as  a  scourge  much 
more  formidable  and  relentless  than  any  of  the 
other  natural  plagues  of  drought,  locusts,  or  hurri- 
canes, to  which  we  are  here  occasionally  (though 
not  peculiarly)  exposed.  A  partial  antidote  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  adoption  of  the  solid 
stem  wheat,  which  will  doubtless  be  now  universally 
resorted  to.  Barley  is  considerably  less  exposed 
to  its  malign  influence,  and  Indian  com  not  much. 
Yet,  at  times,  it  has  attacked  more  or  less  all  sorts 
of  grain,  grasses,  and  vegetables,  and  even  vines 
and  fruit  trees.  Two  years  ago,  I  observed  some 
vineyards  near  the  Fish  River,  and  several  peach 
and  pear  trees  in  the  Landdrost's  garden  at  Cradock 
very  much  injured  by  it.  A  similar  disease  is  said 
to  prevail  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 
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of  money  and  of  all  their  accustomed  com- 
forts ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  appeared  by  no 
means  so  much  disheartened  or  disconcerted  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Most  of  those 
who  possessed  ploughs  were  earnestly  at  work 
with  them ; — numbers  who  had  none,  were 
vigorously  turning  up  the  soil  with  the  spade 
and  mattock,  though  in  quality  it  was  far  unlike 
the  fat  and  fertile  Goshen  they  had  hoped  for*. 

*  It  is  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  South  Africa,  that  the  small  portion  of  the  emi- 
grants, who  knew  any  thing  of  agriculture  before 
they  left  England,  must  naturally  have  attributed 
their  first  disappointments,  and  doubtless  they 
would  have  suffered  severely  from  these  peculiar- 
ities, even  although  no  rust  had  appeared.  The 
older  colonists  are  acquainted  with  these,  and,  by 
proper  care  and  precaution,  generally  manage  to 
obtain  tolerable  good  crops. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  surface  of  a  soil 
which  carries  constantly  (for  there  are  no  winter 
frosts  in  the  Zuureveld  to  check  vegetation)  a 
heavy  crop  of  grass  can  be  very  productive  when 
first  turned  up ;  much  less  can  it  be  expected,  when 
the  surface  is  turned  down  by  the  plough,  and  co- 
vered with  earth,  which  had  never  been  exposed  to 
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Others  were  erecting  or  embellishing  their 
huts,  or  sawing  timber  for  sale  at  Graham's 

the  atmosphere,  that  it  should  for  the  first  or  second 
year  exhibit  full  proofs  of  its  fertility ;  particularly 
where  there  are  no  frosts  to  pulverize  it.  The  earth 
thrown  out  of  new  ditches  in  England,  does  not  be- 
come productive  for  some  time,  although  it  after- 
wards produces  the  rankest  grass  and  weeds.  The 
soil  of  Africa,  at  a  few  inches  depth,  is  perhaps  less 
accessible  to  the  atmosphere  than  at  the  depth  of  as 
many  feet  in  England.  These  circumstances  may 
help  to  explain  a  fact  which  then  puzzled  some  of 
the  settlers,  namely,  that  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
were  at  first  raised  on  the  poorest  and  least  promis- 
ing soils ;  but  these  poor  soils  were  light  and  po- 
rous, and,  near  the  sea-beach,  were  also  enriched 
by  a  considerable  mixture  of  broken  shells  thrown 
up  by  the  surf,  and  scattered  far  inland  by  the 
strong  south-easters. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  there 
is  less  atmospheric  moisture,  the  summer  droughts 
perform,  in  some  measure,  the  effect  of  our  Euro- 
pean winters,  in  periodically  checking  vegetation ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  exposed  to  droughts 
( ceteris  paribus )  it  possesses  a  power  of  more  rapid 
vegetation  afterwards.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the 
Karoos,  where  there  is  seldom  more  than  a  few 
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Town  and  Bathurst.  The  establishment  of 
the  Drostdy  *  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  pro- 
jected opening  of  the  Kowie  River,  as  a  post 
for  the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce, 
appeared  to  diffuse  very  general  satisfaction  and 
hope  of  improvement.  I  visited  both  these 
places,  but  was  more  pleased  with  their  pictu- 
resque environs  than  with  any  other  very  pro- 
weeks  vegetation  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
also  in  the  Sneuwberg  and  at  the  Scotch  location 
(which  possesses  a  climate  similar  to  the  Sneuw- 
berg), where  vegetation  is  checked  alternately  by 
the  droughts  of  summer  and  the  frosts  of  winter, 
and  only  displays  its  full  power  in  the  spring  and 
autumn. 

*  The  Drostdy  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Go- 
vernment, where  the  landdrost,  clergyman,  and  dis- 
trict secretary  (who  is  the  Government  notary  and 
attorney),  the  surgeon  (when  there  is  one),  and  other 
official  personages,  have  their  residence ;  and  where 
all  marriages  must  be  contracted,  law-suits  carried 
on,  and  refractory  slaves  and  Hottentots  flogged  or 
branded.  It  is,  moreover,  the  market  town,  and 
altogether  a  place  of  great  importance,  though  more 
than  one  of  the  drostdys  I  have  visited  contained 
only  about  half  a  dozen  houses,  including  the  kirk, 
the  prison-house,  and  the  court  of  justice* 
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minent  natural  advantages  in  their  situation. 
For  a  market  town  and  a  sea-port,  however, 
these  positions,  indifferent  as  they  appeared, 
were  probably  the  most  favourable  that  the  dis- 
trict afforded.  Bathurst  appeared  then  to  be  a 
rising  village,  of  romantic  beauty  and  of  very 
flattering  promise,  though,  like  many  places  in 
the  Zuureveld,  it  is  difficult  of  access  from  the 
westward,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  chiefly 
by  a  brackish  though  abundant  fountain.  The 
Kowie  mouth  presented  a  narrow  channel,  half 
choked  up  with  drift  sand,  and  fordable  on 
horseback  at  low  water.  Since  that  time  Ba- 
thurst has  been  superseded  by  Graham's  Town 
as  the  provincial  seat  of  Government,  to  the 
extreme  disappointment  of  the  mass  of  the 
settlers;  but  enterprising  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  a  direct  naval  intercourse  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Kowie ;  which,  if  perma- 
nently successful,  cannot  fail  to  produce  results 
highly  beneficial  and  important  to  the  settle- 
ment. 

Two  years  and  a  half  of  continued  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  to  the  settlers,  have 
passed  since  I  visited  Albany,  and  they  have 
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seen  two  more  successive  crops  perish,  from 
their  eager  grasp,  as  they  ripened.  A  third  has, 
likewise,  partially  failed;  and  what  of  it  has 
escaped  the  rust  and  the  hurricane,  is  scarcely 
yet  secure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 
That  their  situation  has,  consequently,  now  be- 
come very  destitute,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt. 
Independently  of  the  direct  evidence  hereafter 
subjoined,  and  of  much  more  to  the  same  effect 
in  my  possession,  I  feel  perfectly  assured,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  then  found  them, 
that  after  three  more  succeeding  years,  of  al- 
most total  failure,  their  condition  (in  general) 
must  be  deplorable  #.    Except  with  respect  to 

*  In  an  intelligent  and  well  written  account  of 
the  "  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1822,  by 
a  civil  servant  of  the  colony''  (W.  Wilberforce 
Bird,  Esq.),  after  an  impressive  description  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  settlers  two  years  ago,  is  the  fol- 
lowing melancholy  and  too  prophetic  observation : 
"  If  it  be  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  deny, 
for  the  third  time,  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest, no  expectation  can  be  rationally  formed,  other 
than  that  of  extreme  and  general  distress  through- 
out the  whole  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/' 

A  third  and  a  fourth  harvest  have  failed  in  Al- 
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a  few  heads  of  parties  and  families  of  superior 
station  and  resources,  much  poverty  and  priva- 
tion (though  little  positive  distress)  prevailed 
even  then  (July  1821)  throughout  the  locations. 
Few  even  of  the  independent  emigrants  appa- 
rently had  possessed,  on  leaving  England, 
funds  much  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  a 
competent  stock  of  stores  and  implements,  after 
paying  the  deposit-money  required  by  Govern- 
ment; and  when,  in  place  of  these  deposits  being 
returned  to  them  in  cash,  two  thirds  was  re- 
tained in  compensation  of  the  supplies  with 
which  they  were  furnished  from  the  time  of  de- 
barkation :  most  of  the  middling  class,  on 
reaching  their  locations,  were  left  without  any 
pecuniary  funds  whatever,  or  any  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  That  the  plan  of 
affording  them  these  supplies,  in  place  of  re- 
turning their  deposit-money,  to  be  expended  at 

bany  since  this  was  written  ;  and  the  consequences 
are  now  before  the  public. 

The  reader  may  advantageously  refer  also  to 
some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  settlers,  sub- 
joined to  the  above  work  by  the  editor,  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq. 

c  S 
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their  own  discretion,  was  well  and  kindly  meant* 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  in  many  instances 
it  may  have  operated  as  a  check  to  impro- 
vidence, is  probably  true,  but  as  a  general 
and  not  an   optional  arrangement,  and  ap- 
parently   in   contravention  of    the  original 
pledge  given  in  the  circulars  from  Earl  JBa- 
thurst's  office,  I  have  great  doubts  of  its  good 
policy,  and  even  of  its  strict  accordance  with 
good  faith.    Whether  on  the  other  hand  Go- 
vernment was  virtually,  though   not  legally, 
bound  to  pay  (as  it  did  gratuitously)  the  ex- 
pense of  land  transport  from  Algoa  Bay  to  the 
locations  ;  and  to  support,  moreover,  the  settlers 
with  rations,  under  the  unexpected  failure  of 
their  crops  (as  it  did  the  second  year  on  the 
mortgage  of  their  stock  allotments), — are  ques- 
tions of  debateable  complexion,  which  on  the 
present  occasion,  at  least,  I  have  no  inclination 
to  argue.    The  fact  is,  the  Government  did  not 
merely  do  this, — to  which  it  seemed  imperative- 
ly urged  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances, — but 
also  issued  rations  to  all  indiscriminately,  and 
without  permitting,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
such  of  the  more  active  and  adventurous  of  the 
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lower  casses  as  were  not  bound  by  contracts,  to 
seek  more  profitable  employment,  and  better 
subsistence,  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  A  still 
more  unlucky  mistake  of  the  local  authorities, 
was  the  system  they  adopted  of  obliging  mas- 
ters and  heads  of  parties  to  receive  and  issue 
rations  to  the  idle  and  profligate  equally  with 
the  industrious  and  well  behaved  ;  so  that  ser- 
vants, apprentices,  and  mechanics,  even  when 
they  refused  to  work,  were  supplied  with  full 
subsistence,  and  consequently  supported  in  idle 
and  contumacious  habits,  to  their  own  lasting 
detriment  as  well  as  that  of  their  employers. 

Some  of  these  and  similar  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  the  settlers,  have  been  at  length 
rectified ;  other  grievances  of  a  more  local  or 
political  character,  of  which  they  still  complain, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  more  competent  inquirers 
now  gone  down  to  investigate  them  #.  It  is  suf- 
ficient, for  our  present  purpose,  to  mention.,  that 
after  a  second  and  third  year  of  failure,  the  Co- 
lonial Government  saw  the  absolute  necessity 

*  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  are 
now  on  a  circuit  through  the  interior, 
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of  allowing  freely  all  who  chose  to  leave  their 
locations  •  and  from  the  most  recent  and  cor- 
rect accounts,  it  is  ascertained,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  have  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, and  are  now  dispersed  throughout  every 
part  of  the  colony.  The  clerks,  shop-keepers, 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  have  resorted  in 
great  uumbers  to  Cape  Town,  and  have  here 
found  in  general  tolerable  means  of  subsistence. 
A  number  of  these,  and  other  classes,  have  also 
betaken  themselves  to  the  drostdys  of  Graaff- 
Reynet,  Graham's  Town,  and  Uitenhage,  and 
given  a  more  English  tone  to  the  population  of 
these  improving  country  towns.  The  common 
labourers  are  scattered  still  more  extensively. 
All  these  may  be  safely  left,  and  with  little  fear 
of  an  entire  failure,  to  push  their  fortunes  as 
they  can.  But  it  is  for  the  helpless  residue,, 
who  remain  behind,  and  who  are  chained  to 
their  location  by  their  interest  in  their  soil  and 
inability  by  other  means  to  better  themselves, 
that  we  now  come  forward  to  claim  the  efficient 
sympathy  and  support  of  our  countrymen  in 
England  and  India. 

This  remnant  of  the  English  emigrants 
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(probably  not  now  much  exceeding  one  third  of 
their  original  number)  consist  chiefly  of  the  heads 
of  parties,  and  of  independent  families  who  ex- 
pected to  establish  themselves  on  their  several 
allotments  by  the  aid  of  their  own  funds,  or 
the  exertion  of  their  own  industry.  These  two 
classes  have  been  by  far  the  most  unfortunate, 
if  not  the  exclusive  sufferers,  by  the  result  of 
the  emigration.  The  mechanics  and  labourers 
found  sufficient  and  profitable  employment  on 
the  locations,  so  long  as  the  funds  of  the  su- 
perior settlers  lasted ;  and,  for  the  first  two 
years,  received  also,  in  many  cases,  the  public 
rations,  even  without  working  at  all.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  owing  to  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, along  with  other  causes,  that  na- 
turally tend  to  spoil  servants  in  new  colonies,  a 
good  many  of  this  class,  and  other  ill-selected 
emigrants,  have  conducted  themselves  with 
much  reprehensible  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
presumption.  A  few  individuals  of  this  de- 
scription may  probably  still  be  found  on  some 
of  the  locations,  or  lingering  about  the  can- 
teens (or  brandy  shops)  of  Bathurst  and  Gra- 
ham's Town.  But  the  great  body  of  the  la- 
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bouring  settlers,  whether  of  this,  or  of  a  better 
description,  gradually  abandoned  the  settlement, 
and  quietly  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the 
colony  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  when 
the  means  of  their  employers  had  failed,  and 
the  free  rations  and  local  restrictions  were  alike 
withdrawn  by  the  colonial  government.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  will  ultimately 
lead  to  beneficial  results  both  for  themselves 
and  the  community.  The  price  of  labour, 
amidst  all  the  calamities  of  the  colony,  continues 
high  and  unabated.  Three  rix  dollars  (or  about 
five  shillings  sterling)  per  day,  with  provisions, 
is  the  usual  wages  given  to  mechanics,  and  nearly 
half  that  amount  to  common  labourers.  With 
such  encouragements  there  can  be  little  question 
that  these  classes  have  generally  improved  their 
condition  by  emigrating ;  and  if  any  of  them 
are  now  distressed  (unless  under  some  peculiar 
circumstances),  it  may  be  presumed,  without 
breach  of  charity,  that  they  deserve  to  suffer, 
and  ought  not  to  be  inconsiderately  relieved. 

But  the  settlers  left  on  the  locations  are 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  have 
(as  a  body)  very  different  claims  to  the  public 
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sympathy.  They  were  men  of  some  property 
and  of  adventurous  spirit,  who  came  out  under 
an  agreement  with  their  mother  country  to  co- 
lonize an  important  position  in  the  Gape  set- 
tlement. They  have  made  zealous  and  per- 
severing exertions  to  effect  that  object,  but  have 
been  depressed  by  unforseen  obstacles,  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  continued  series  of  unsur- 
mountable  disasters.  They  were  mistaken, 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  in  giving  credit  to  too 
flattering  accounts  of  the  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  country;  but  not  more  culpably 
mistaken  than  the  Government,  that  partly  coun- 
tenanced these  accounts,  and  sent  them  to  co- 
lonize it  upon  an  injudicious  and  ill-concerted 
plan.  They  have  exhausted  their  strength  and 
resources  in  prosecuting  the  impracticable  task 
assigned  them,  of  rendering  the  Zuureveld  ex- 
clusively an  agricultural  settlement  with  a  dense 
English  population.  And  though  the  meagre 
soil  and  precarious  climate  of  Albany  were 
amply  sufficient  to  baffle  that  attempt,  yet  they 
might  possibly,  with  the  support  of  a  liberal 
government,  have  retrieved,  in  some  measure, 
their  prosperity,  by  turning  their  attention  more 
c6 
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to  pasturage,  upon  some  system  of  extended 
allotments,  had  not  Providence  seen  it  meet  to 
afflict  them  with  four  successive  seasons  of  un- 
precedented failure  in  the  crops,  and  crowned 
their  calamities  by  the  late  destructive  storm  or 
hurricane.  Their  means  are  now  utterly  wasted, 
and  their  spirits  quite  depressed  and  broken. 
Their  lands,  hitherto  almost  unproductive  and 
altogether  uusufficient  in  extent,  are  moreover 
mortgaged  to  the  colonial  government  for  the 
stores  and  rations  formerly  supplied,  and  more 
recently  in  some  cases,  as  I  understand,  for 
money  advanced  to  relieve  their  extreme  ne- 
cessities. And  although  in  these  and  other  re- 
spects a  liberal  and  generous  conduct  will- 
doubtless  be  pursued  by  the  colonial  office,  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  if  something  far  more  de- 
cided and  efficient  be  not  done  for  them,  both 
by  the  Government  here  and  by  the  public  at 
home,  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  meritorious  portion  of  the  emigrants, 
and  of  the  English  settlement  in  general,  must 
be  the  speedy  and  melancholy  consequence. 
For  although  every  bond  and  burden  on  the 
original  grants  were  cancelled  to-morrow,  and 
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the  full  rights  of  property  delivered  to  them 
free  of  expense,  what  could  they  possibly  effect 
on  their  present  allotments,  or  even  on  grants 
sufficiently  extended  for  pasture-farms,  without 
funds  to  purchase  herds  and  flocks,  or  to  pro- 
vide herdsmen  and  shepherds  to  guard  them  ? 
A  few  individuals  of  superior  rank  and  re- 
sources, such  as  Major  Pigot  and  two  or  three 
others,  may  indeed  be  able  to  surmount  their 
accumulated  losses,  to  keep  their  followers  to- 
gether, and  to  yet  reach  a  state  of  independence, 
unassisted.  But,  unquestionably,  the  great 
mass  of  even  the  educated  and  superior  settlers 
are  now  altogether  destitute  of  any  such  re- 
sources ;  and  if  not  promptly  and  effectually 
assisted,  must  soon  succumb  under  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  gradually  sink,  with  their  re- 
spectable families,  into  irretrievable  pauperism 
and  spirit-crushing  squalid  destitution. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
and  the  public  would  combine  to  lend  them  a 
helping  hand  in  this  emergency,  their  re-esta- 
blishment and  final  prosperity,  I  am  satisfied,  are 
by  no  means  so  hopeless  as  some  of  themselves 
and  the  public  in  general  appear  to  apprehend. 
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They  have  now  acquired  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  them  to  avoid  their  former  mistakes, 
and  to  compete  successfully  with  the  older 
colonists,  if  once  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
It  would  certainly  be  easy  too,  for  the  colonial 
government  now  (especially  when  their  number 
is  so  much  reduced)  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
those  who  wish  to  retain  their  original  loca- 
tions, by  annexing  the  allotments  of  such  as 
have  left,  or  would  willingly  leave  them  for 
new  grants  in  other  quarters.    And  the  Zuure- 
veld,  whatever  be  its   general   defects,  may 
doubtless  still  be  turned   to  good  account, 
partly  as  an  agricultural,  and  more  particularly 
as  a  grazing  country  ;  for  the  acidulous  cha- 
racter of  the  grasses  of  that  district  (which  is 
not  generic  but  topical),  may  gradually  be  im- 
proved by  the  constant  pasturage  of  cattle  and 
a  slight  manuring  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  only  at 
present  unfavourable  to  sheep,  its  sour  pastures 
being  certainly  more  safe,  if  not  quite  so  nu- 
tritive, as  the  sweet-grass  districts,  for  cattle  and 
horses.    The  Zuureveld  may  likewise  be  de- 
pended on  to  produce  in  ordinary  years  suf- 
ficient grain,  not  only  for  its  own  limited  popu- 
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lation,  but,  should  encouragement  arise,  would 
frequently  afford  a  large  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion. But  without  depending  on  this,  and  in 
addition  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  (for  which  there 
is  always  a  constant  and  steady  demand  within 
the  colony),  the  inhabitants  might  export  butter, 
cheese,  soap,  salted  provisions,  hides,  tallow, 
and  other  raw  produce,  to  a  great  and  profitable 
amount,  particularly  if  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  were  permitted  between  Algoa  Bay 
and  the  Isle  of  France.  The  enterprise  of 
Englishmen  would  by  degrees  discover  other 
marketable  articles  adapted  to  the  climate ;  and 
not  to  mention  hemp,  flax,  raw  silk,  fine  wool, 
dried  fruits  and  tea  (a  premium  for  which  has 
just  been  offered  by  proclamation),  it  seems  by 
no  means  improbable  that  wines  equal,  per- 
haps even  superior,  on  the  lime  formations,  to 
any  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  may 
be  hereafter  exported  from  Port  Elizabeth  or 
the  mouth  of  the  Kowie. 

But,  without  speculating  on  remote  contin- 
gencies, there  seems  no  reason  to  question, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  occurred,  the  ca- 
pability of  Albany  to  support  a  considerable 
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and  prosperous  population,  both  as  agricul- 
turists and  as  grazing  farmers,  besides  a  few 
who,  in  more  favourable  spots,  might  pro- 
bably succeed  as  growers  of  wine,  wool,  and 
tobacco.  And  allowing  that  Albany  and  the 
adjoining  districts  may  not  afford  a  sufficient 
number  of  large  and  eligible  grazing  farms  for 
the  whole  of  the  settlers,  to  be  provided  for 
on  this  enlarged  system,  there  can  be  no  de- 
ficiency of  disposable  land,  while  so  many  ex- 
tensive tracts  remain  unoccupied  between  the 
Fish  River  and  the  present  Caffer  frontier. 
Some  of  these  tracts  on  the  Katt  and  Kounap 
rivers  were  formerly  surveyed  for  the  location 
of  the  Highlanders  and  other  Scotch  parties 
expected  out  in  J  820,  and  they  are  superior, 
in  my  apprehension,  in  several  points,  to  almost 
every  other  district  in  that  part  of  the  colony, 
and  possess  great  advantages,  either  for  rearing 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  for  agriculture  by  irriga- 
tion. Several  hundred  respectable  farmers 
might  be  advantageously  placed  in  these  fine 
well-watered  districts,  while  a  township  o* 
master  mechanics  and  small  agriculturists  might 
be  established,  with  still  greater  facility  and 
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certain  success,  on  the  rich  and  well-cultivated 
farm  of  Somerset,  and  that  great  government 
monopoly  be  finally  superseded  for  the  public 
advantage. 

It  is  true  that  the  tracts,  in  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory now  alluded  to,  are  even  more  exposed 
than  the  Zuureveld  to  the  incprsions  of  the 
Caffers ;  and,  as  matters  have  been  heretofore 
managed,  could  not  well  be  inhabited  with 
much  comfort  or  security.  But,  without  calcu- 
lating too  confidently  on  the  severe  check  which 
the  Caffers  have  recently  received  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, it  may  now7  be  safely  assumed,  that 
some  more  effective  system  of  defence  will  at 
length  be  speedily  and  permanently  adopted  by 
the  colonial  government ;  especially  as  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  a  much  shorter  and 
more  defensible  line  might  be  conveniently  oc- 
cupied in  the  open  country  near  the  new  fron- 
tier, and  to  extend  from  the  Winterberg  moun- 
tain to  the  mouth  of  the  Keiskamma#. 

*  Though  on  such  subjects  I  would  wish  to  offer 
iny  own  opinion  with  much  humility  and  deference, 
I  cannot  repress  a  strong  conviction,  formed  during 
a  residence  of  two  years  on  that  frontier,  and  con- 
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At  all  events,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  defence  permanently  pursued  (pro- 
vided it  be  tolerably  efficient),  I  indulge  the 
confident  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  ardent  hope, 
that  the  British  settlement  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier may  yet,  after  all  its  disasters,  become  both 
prosperous  in  itself,  and  infinitely  beneficial  to 

firmed  by  frequent  conversations  with  experienced 
officers,  who  had  long  served  on  it,  that  the  Caffers 
may  be  effectually  checked,  and  their  predatory  in- 
roads completely  repressed  or  prevented,  by  esta- 
blishing a  line  of  small  posts  or  fortified  villages 
along  a  well-chosen  frontier,  and  communicating 
with  each  other  by  constant  patrols.  Nor  would  any 
increased  military  establishment  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  A  native  militia  of  free  Hottentots, 
to  whom  should  be  given  an  interest  in  the  soil  as  a 
reward  for  their  services,  might  be  entrusted  with 
this  charge  (for  which  of  all  men  they  are  the  best 
fitted),  and  be  rendered  the  prosperous  and  per- 
manent occupiers  of  this  advanced  line  of  territory. 
Behind  them  might  be  placed  British  settlers  (with 
a  few  hundred  Highlanders  among  them  if  possible}, 
the  whole  being  covered  and  supported  by  small 
garrisons  of  regular  troops  and  Cape  cavalry  in  the 
strong  fortified  posts  of  Fort  Beaufort,  Fort  Will- 
5  hire,  and  the  Beka. 
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the  colony,  if  only  supported  and  carried  through 
its  present  alarming  crisis.  And,  with  all  the 
deficiencies  of  this  country  and  climate,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  in  ordinary  times  it  is  not  a 
worse  (but  perhaps  a  better)  land  to  live  in,  than 
any  other  English  colony  :  and,  however  start- 
liug  this  opinion  may  appear,  after  all  that  has 
recently  occurred,  I  believe  a  hasty  comparison 
will  discover  it  to  be  not  so  very  preposterous 
as  many  persons  may  at  this  moment  be  apt  to 
imagine — (for  the  fluctuating  tide  of  public  opi- 
nion appears  now  to  be  turned  as  unreasonably 
against,  as  it  was  formerly  extravagantly  in 
favour  of  South  Africa).  True,  the  Cape  is 
exposed  to  droughts,  rust,  storms  of  hail,  exces- 
sive rains,  diseases  in  cattle,  marauding  Caffers, 
Bushmen,  beasts  of  prey,  serpents,  and  so  forth  : 
but  after  a  pretty  intimate  experience  of  all 
these  annoyances,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
not  worse  than  others  of  a  similar  or  analogous 
description  which  prevail  more  or  less  in  all 
new  colonies.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  in- 
stance, they  have  also  their  droughts,  deluges, 
and  destructive  hurricanes,  which  have  more 
than  once  reduced  the  earlier  colonists  to  the 
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verge  of  famine  ;  and  they  have  still  hosts  of 
caterpillars,  the  barbarous  Aborigines,  and  the 
more  barbarous  "  Bush  Rangers/'  to  destroy 
their  property,  and  disturb  their  quiet.  They 
have,  moreover,  scarcely  any  other  servants  than 
convicts,  and  little  society  that  is  much  superior. 
In  Canada,  again,  they  have  an  iron  winter  to 
endure,  and  an  endless  forest  to  hew  down  ;  be- 
sides rattle-snakes,  ounces,  bears,  treacherous 
Indians,  and  strifes  and  bush  fightings  with  bro- 
ther Jonathan,  to  molest  the  tranquil  happiness 
of  a  log-hut  retreat  from  the  troubles  of  Europe. 
A  settler,  in  whose  hospitable  cabin  I  spent  a 
night  near  the  Kapp  River,  and  who  had  for- 
merly resided  some  years  in  Canada,  assured  me, 
that  he  counted  all  the  natural  defects  of  South 
Africa,  balanced  by  its  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, as  but  slight,  when  compared  with  the  ap- 
palling winters  and  woods  of  that  colony.  At 
Mr.  Birkbeck's  paradise  on  the  Wabash,  also, 
and  its  vicinity,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  only 
scarce  of  water,  like  ourselves,  but  are  afflicted 
with  deadly  swamp  miasmata,  which  we  here 
know  nothing  of, — besides  "  liberty  and  equal- 
ity" servants,  eternal  litigations  about  rights  of 
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land,  scalping  Backwood  Indians,  and,  worse 
than  all,  rifling,  gouging,  and  scalping  Back- 
wood  whites. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  other  evils 
we  may  have  to  complain  of,  there  is  certainly 
no  danger  of  life,  and  little  of  property,  except 
occasionally  from  the  CafTers  along  the  frontier 
line.  And  the  CarTers,  even  under  the  least 
favourable  points  of  view,  are  certainly  an  ho- 
nest, humane,  and  civilized  race,  compared  with 
the  red  or  white  savages  just  mentioned.  The 
African  Boors  I  know  well,  and  can  thoroughly 
estimate ;  and  with  all  their  faults,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  characterize  them  as  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  respectable  class  of  men.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  unfavourable  exceptions  (though 
infinitely  fewer  than  in  Barrow's  time);  but  the 
very  worst  and  wildest  of  the  "  buiten"  (or  back 
country)  Boors  (and  I  have  lived  for  years  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  lodged  a  hundred  times 
in  their  houses  and  hovels),  though  they  might 
occasionally  attempt  to  overreach,  would  never 
wantonly  injure,  much  less  rob  or  rifle  a  travel- 
ler. And  as  for  the  poor  and  long-oppressed 
Hottentots;  I  have  tried  and  trusted  numbers  of 
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them  in  the  most  unlimited  manner,  and  never 
knew  them  purloin  or  make  free  with  any  thing, 
— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  little  brandy 
or  tobacco  at  a  time  of  temptation and  I 
never  saw  them  display  any  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  seldom  even  of  resistance,  under  the  most 
severe  and  contumelious  treatment #.    As  for 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  superintendant  of  the 
missions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  this 
colony,  has  done,  and  is  now  doing,  much  in  behalf 
of  this  feeble  and  despised  race  ;  and  has  also  stre- 
nuously exerted  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
still  more  wretched  Bosjesmans,  and  other  native 
tribes  of  South  Africa.  He  has,  of  course,  encoun- 
tered much  opposition,  and  incurred  deep  dislike 
from  men  of  worldly  and  narrow  views,  on  account 
of  these  most  praiseworthy  exertions.  But  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  begin  at  length  to  break  up,  and 
the  better  prospects  of  humanity  to  brighten  around 
us,  even  in  this  long-neglected  nook  of  the  world. 
May  the  excellent  and  able  man,  whose  efforts  Pro- 
vidence has  so  far  prospered,  live  to  see  the  full  light 
of  Christianity,  and  the  full  benefit  of  civilization, 
and  of  civil  protection,  extended  to  the  meanest 
horde  of  those  to  whom  he  has  long  been  almost  the 
only  friend.  He  has  fought  manfully  in  the  same 
cause  with  Las  Casas,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Clark' 
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the  slaves,  they  are  ( and  must  be )  unhappy,  de- 
based, and  dangerous  in  all  countries  ;  but  here 
they  form  but  a  moderate  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  fortunately  not  permitted  to  de- 
grade the  English  settlements. 

On  the  whole,  though  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously recommend  emigration  to  the  back  set- 
tlements of  South  Africa  to  any  person  of  pro- 
perty and  education  who  can  with  moderate 
comfort  support  himself  at  home  ;  yet,  were  the 
present  crisis  fairly  over,  I  see  no  sufficient  cause 
for  those  who  are  already  here  to  despair  of  at- 
taining rustic  competence,  at  least,  and  a  secure 
provision  for  their  children.  To  mechanics  and 
farm  labourers  of  steady  and  enterprizing  cha- 
racter, the  path  to  independence  is  still  more 
open  and  certain.  Of  the  two  hundred  Scotch 
servants  and  mechanics  brought  out  to  the 
Cape  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Moodie,  there  is 
scarcely  one  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
profligate  characters),  who  is  not  now  in  pros^ 

son,  and  Buxton.  To  deserve  being  mentioned 
along  with  such  characters,  is  perhaps  the  highes 
praise  a  living  man  can  merit,  or  that  a  humble 
Christian  will  be  willing  to  receive. 
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perous  and  improving  circumstances  ;  and  many 
of  them  whom  I  have  met  with,  in  various  parts 
of  the  colony,  have  already  cleared  little  fortunes 
of  from  £500  to  ££000  sterling. 

But  I  am  wandering  too  wide  from  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
merely  to  present  a  clear  and  correct  view  of 
the  present  situation  and  prospects  of  the  set- 
tlers. To  complete  this  in  the  most  direct  and 
ample  manner,  I  shall  now  refer  the  reader  to 
the  letters  and  extracts  formerly  mentioned,  on 
which  I  need  offer  no  other  comment  than  one 
or  two  explanatory  foot-notes.  And  I  shall 
here  only  farther  observe,  that  the  present  state- 
ment has  no  immediate  reference  to  my  own 
party  of  settlers,  nor  will  they  have  any  interest 
in  its  results.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
originally  located  in  a  distant  and  more  favour- 
able quarter  of  the  colony,  where,  though  not 
unvisited  by  misfortune,  they  have  suffered  less 
severely  by  the  calamities  which  have  over- 
whelmed their  countrymen  in  Albany.  They 
have  now  provisions  in  abundance  of  their  ow  n 
growing,  and,  if  not  in  the  possession  of  unmixed 
prosperity,  they  have,  at  least,  as  yet  little 
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claim  to  compassion,  and  none  to  public  assist- 
ance. 

With  respect  to  the  destructive  storm  and 
deluge  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  following  extracts,  I  may  merely  remark, 
that,  though  severely  felt  over  all  the  eastern 
districts,  it  was  infinitely  more  ruinous  to  the 
settlers  than  any  other  class  of  inhabitants, — 
partly  from  the  want  of  experience  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  these  sudden  visitations, 
and  partly  from  their  more  entire  dependence  on 
the  produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  and 
their  utter  want  of  means  to  repair  the  damages 
they  have  sustained.  But  the  storm  was  never- 
theless very  destructive  to  the  property  also  of 
the  Dutch  colonists.  Many  houses  were  de- 
stroyed throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
colony,  and  the  handsome  and  flourishing  town 
of  Graff  Reynet,  as  I  learn  from  its  able  and 
active  Landdrost,  suffered  damage,  though  not 
so  severely  as  Graham's  Town  and  Uitenhage, 
or  the  still  more  unfortunate  missionary  village 
of  Theopolis,  which  was  almost  totally  ruined^ 
and  the  improved  Hottentot  cottages  and  large 
Lancasterian  school,  levelled  to  the  ground. 
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I. 

From  Mr.  Hart,  of  Somerset  Farm,  to  Mr. 
Pringle. 

Graham's  Town,  Oct.  11, 1823. 
We  have  had  a  week  of  incessant  rain.— 1 
arrived  here  last  night  after  the  most  dreadful 
ride  I  ever  experienced.  All  the  kloofs  were 
streaming  with  impassable  torrents,  or  rather 
large  rivers ;  in  fact,  the  whole  country  exces- 
sively deluged,  and  a  great  many  houses  down. 
I  dread  the  reports  expected  in  from  the  set- 
tlers. 

You  may  remember  hearing  me  remark, 
when  we  rode  through  the  locations  two  years 
ago,  that  we  would  one  day  have  to  look  for 
some  of  the  settlers  in  the  sea ;  and  I  now  fear 
d  2 
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that  I  have  been  too  true  a  prophet.  The  da- 
mage sustained  here  is  very  considerable  :  in 
regard  to  building,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  es- 
timate it.  I  fear  also,  that  the  country  in  ge- 
neral has  suffered  severely  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  was  so  cold,  that  nothing  could  bear  up  under 
it.  If  I  had  an  hour  further  to  travel,  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  stood  it ;  and  had  I  not 
known  the  country  so  well,  as  to  be  able  to 
avoid  the  kloofs,  I  must  have  perished. 

R.  H. 

II. 

From  Mr.  Philips,  of  Lampeter,  to  a  Friend 
in  Cape  Town. 

Lampeter,  Oct.  15,  1823. 

 .  I  presume  Capt.  Campbell 

in  his  last  letter  gave  you  an  account  of  the  se- 
vere visitation  with  which  we  poor  devoted 
settlers  have  just  been  afflicted,  as  far  as  his  in- 
formation could  reach.  I  will  now  recount  to 
you  some  of  the  disasters  in  my  neighbourhood ; 
but  it  must  be  only  briefly,  as  full  particulars 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter. 
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A  residence  of  above  three  years  had  given 
us  sufficient  proofs  of  the  extremes  to  which 
this  country  is  subject  (one  day  the  thermome- 
ter at  84,  and  the  next  perhaps  at  64) ; — but  we 
were  yet  to  experience  the  full  extreme  of 
moisture  and  its  consequences.  You  wili  re- 
collect the  two  days'  rain  which  fell  in  Decem- 
ber 1820.  From  that  time,  until  now,  a  period 
of  thirty-four  months,  there  never  fell  sufficient 
rain,  so  as  completely  to  saturate  the  earth,  or  even 
to  keep  the  streams  running.  On  Sunday  week, 
the  5th  October,  a  fine  gentle  rain  commenced 
and  continued  all  Monday.  The  two  following 
days  we  had  occasional  showers,  and  every  thing 
assumed  the  most  delightful  verdure.  The  late 
sown  corns  shot  up  luxuriantly,  and  the  more 
forward  began  to  fill  and  to  recover  from  the 
previous  drought.  Thursday  night,  however, 
proved  stormy,  and  brought  heavier  rain  ;  and  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  earth  had  had  its  fill, 
and  could  retain  no  more.  Indeed  the  little 
depth  of  soil  which  this  country  possesses, 
obliges  it  soon  to  overflow,  and  on  Friday  night 
we  had  melancholy  proofs  of  it.  It  rained  in- 
cessantly, and  presented  on  Saturday  morning  a 
D  3 
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most  alarming  spectacle  of  inundation.  Not 
only  the  streams  (usually  so  puny)  were  rolling 
in  torrents,  but  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  fresh  ones.  My  garden  had  suffered  a 
little,  and  my  new  embankment  had  given  way. 
My  sheep  were  dying  in  numbers ;  and  my 
corn-land,  which  you  know  is  situated  very  high, 
had  a  stream  running  over  it  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill:  we  were  glad,  however,  to  escape  sq  well. 

On  Saturday  it  cleared  off,  and  Sunday  being 
very  fine,  I  w  alked  over  to  Wilson's  party,  to 
inquire  how  my  neighbours  had  fared.  Several 
who  had  built  on  low  ground  had  suffered 
greatly; -one  or  two  small  houses  were  swept 
away;  and  our  friend  Collis's  windmill  was 
seriously  injured.  We  congratulated  each  other, 
however,  that,  taking  every  thing  into  consider- 
ation, our  losses  were  so  trivial,  and  we  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  past,  convinced  that  "  eternal 
sunshine"  was  not  to  be  expected  even  in  the 
too  serene  climate  of  South  Africa. 

On  Monday,  it  again  altered  to  a  thick  fog, 
and  then  rain;  and  at  sunset  it  began  to  thunder 
and  lighten,  and  continued  with  scarcely  the 
least  intermission  throughout  the  night, — awful 
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in  the  extreme.  The  stream  in  front  of  my 
house  rose  12  feet,  and  in  one  place  was  140 
feet  broad,  carrying  every  thing  before  it.  One 
third  of  my  cattle  kraal  was  carried  off ;  the 
embankment  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
garden  and  fruit  trees  washed  away  in  various 
places.  The  potatoes  in  the  field  and  garden  were 
furrowed  up  and  washed  off ;  and  to-day,  as  the 
torrent  has  abated,  we  find  them,  hanging  here 
and  there  on  the  bushes,  five  feet  high.  In 
short,  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  effects  of 
a  deluge  could  not  be  presented.  Fortunately 
our  house  was  built  of  good  materials,  on  a 
sloping  hill,  and  enclosed  all  round  with  a  little 
hedge  ;  we  therefore  escaped  well  within  doors, 
and  could  hear  the  torrents  pouring  on  every 
side  of  us  without  much  dread  of  damage  to  our- 
selves ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  find  any  of  our 
stock  alive,  and  how  they  survived  is  almost  a 
miracle.  My  losses,  however,  on  the  two  nights, 
I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  700,  or  800  rix 
dollars  #.    The  flood  was  at  its  height  at  a  little 

*  The  rix  dollar  of  the  Cape  (as  now  depreciated 
by  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  currency  and  other 
J)  4 
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after  nine,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  for 
the  last  hour  was  most  astonishing.  It  will  now 
be  made  manifest  to  all,  what  are  the  causes  of 
the  naked  rocks  which  intersect  the  country,  the 
deep  kloofs,  and  the  little  depth  and  want  of 
fertility  of  the  soil :  it  is  to  these  tremendous 
visitations,  which  wash  this  country  gradually 
away,  that  such  effects  can  alone  be  ascribed. 
Although  I  was  in  some  measure  prepared  to 
expect  severe  storms,  from  conversation  with 
older  residents,  yet  I  must  own  myself  thorough- 
ly  surprised  at  the  rise  and  extent  of  such  inland 
overflowings  and  inundations.  Had  we  been 
Jiving  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  we  might  have 
expected  to  have  occasionally  suffered ;  but  to 
be  on  short  allowance  of  water  for  above  two 
years,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  inundated  by  such 
mighty  torrents,  must  be  peculiar  only  to  this 
country. 

Whilst  we  were  yesterday  contemplating  the 
desolation  around  us,  and  debating  what  mis- 
chief we  should  first  repair,  several  of  my  poor 

causes)  is  usually  worth  about  eighteen  pence  sterling 
—sometimes  considerably  less,  or  more,  according  to 
the  constantly  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 
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neighbours  came  to  recount  their  losses,  and  to 
entreat  rne  to  ride  over  to  inspect  their  situation, 
and  to  advise  them  what  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  can 
spare  time  I  shall  do  so  ;  and,  if  in  time  for  the 
post,  will  give  you  the  result  in  this  letter.  We 
were  five  parties  in  the  Kinnersley  Castle  ;  we 
were  located  near  each  other  ;  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  be  of  some  little  service  to  them,  and 
they  are  grateful.  I  will  state  their  real  situa- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  some  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Commodore  Nourse  and  a  party  have  just 
called  on  me.  He  assures  me,  that  every  house 
in  Bathurst  has  suffered  more  or  less.  Le 
Sueurs's,  which  he  purchased,  but  never  inhabit- 
ed, will  be  down ;  and  poor  Currie's  excellent 
well-built  house  has  suffered  in  the  foundation  ; 
his  family  were  up  all  night,  expecting  it  every 
moment  to  give  way. 

October  17th. — I  yesterday  revisited  Sou- 
th ey's  party.  He,  you  know,  has  left  it ;  and 
fortunately  his  house  was  occupied  by  a  single 
man  and  a  good  Samaritan,  and  he  has  given 
shelter  to  two  families  who  were  literally  washed 
out  of  their  houses.  Three  houses  out  of  four 
D  5 
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on  this  location  have  been  deserted  as  untenant- 
able. Every  one  has  lost  some  com,  and  their 
gardens  either  wholly  or  partially  washed  away, 
soil  and  all.  One  family  I  shall  particularly 
notice  from  the  extent  of  their  losses.  James 
Thomas,  a  marine  pensioner,  had  built  his  house 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  a  little  valley, 
after  finding  water  in  the  valley  by  digging  for  it. 
The  side  of  the  hill  round  his  house  he  planted 
with  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  pumpkins.  In  the 
valley,  he  made  an  extensive  garden  well  stocked 
in  every  respect,  and  with  fruit  trees  for  the  first 
year's  bearing.  He  was  a  pattern  for  industry, — > 
working  where  he  could  find  employment  for 
three  weeks,  in  order  to  gain  enough  to  be  able 
to  work  at  home  for  the  fourth  week,  and  often 
continuing  his  labours  by  moonlight.  In  this 
^way  he  had  acquired  also  a  little  stock  of  cows, 
when  the  Caffres  last  year  robbed  him  of  half 
of  them.  He  was  beginning  again  to  recover  ; 
had  just  received  his  pension,  and  had  laid  in  a 
stock  of  rice  and  flour,  which  he  calculated 
would  last  him  till  his  potatoes  and  harvest 
came  round.  Describing  these  fair  but  fallar 
cious  prospects  to  me,  he  added — "  I  was  main 
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full  of  spirits,  Sir,  as  I  reckoned  I  should  have 
enough  to  support  my  family,  and  be  able  to 
'bide  at  home  to  work  on  my  own  ground  for  at 
least  six  months  ;  and  the  year  after,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  should  have  no  occasion  to  go  out  ta 
work/'  His  house  was  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
wood,  through  which  a  path  has  been  cleared, 
and  this  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin 
by  the  rain-water  accumulating  from  the  higher 
grounds,  and  rushing  in  a  torreut  through  this 
channel  upon  the  cottage.  The  family  had  just 
retired  to  bed,  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  de- 
luge gushed  in  through  the  back  window,  and  in 
an  instant  filled  the  room :  an  infant,  which  was 
sleeping  in  a  little  cot,  floated  with  it  towards 
them,  and  they  expected  in  a  few  minutes  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  waters,  when  luckily  the 
front  wall  gave  way,  and  they  made  their  escape 
through  the  breach.  They  lay  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  wood,  with  only  the  shelter 
of  a  wet  blanket  which  they  found  amidst  the 
ruins,  momentarily  expecting  destruction  from 
the  elements,  or  from  the  falling  of  trees  around 
them  :  one  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  they  lay.  As  soon  as  day- 
d  6 
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light  appeared,  they  found  sufficient  clothing 
scattered  about  to  cover  them  ;  and,  yoking  in  his 
oxen  to  his  little  dray,  he  put  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  it,  and  conveyed  them  to  Southey's 
house,  a  few  miles  distant.  Returning  to  his  de- 
solate abode,  what  must  have  been  his  feelings ! 
— and  such  is  the  excellent  character  of  the  man, 
that  we  all  feel  deeply  interested  for  him.  His 
garden,  of  above  an  acre  of  extent,  fenced  with  a 
turf  bank,  stocked  with  every  thing  for  the  pre- 
sent support  of  his  family,  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  :  had  not  a  few  prostrate  fig-trees  remained, 
the  line  of  it  could  not  have  been  traced  :  the 
water  had  made  a  free  passage  through  the 
house,  and  scarcely  any  of  its  furniture  or  their 
clothing  remained.  His  rice  was  washed  amongst 
the  rubbish;  his  flour  only  remained  good  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  pension,  which  he  had  placed 
in  his  tea  caddie,  was  also  carried  away ; — three 
acres  of  Indian  corn  was  so  furrowed  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  that  not  one  half  even  of  the 
soil  remained  :  about  four  acres  of  solid-stem 
wheat  alone  remained  not  much  injured ;  but 
the  day  I  was  with  him,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  learn,  that  his  neighbour  Holder  had  lost  all 
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his,  and  he  must  from  the  terms  of  a  partnership, 
in  which  they  had  entered,  give  him  half  his  crop 
— they  had  agreed  to  plough  together  at  each 
other's  places,  and  to  share  the  produce. 

No  one,  but  those  who  have  been  in  similar 
situations,  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  an  emigrant  placed  on  his  allotted  land, 
and  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he  sets 
about  the  formation  of  his  plans  to  turn  the  de- 
sert into  cultivation,  and  to  be  enabled,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  say,  all  this  has  been  the  work 
of  my  hands,  and  I  am  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
my  industry  ! — In  proportion,  how  melancholy 
must  be  the  reverse  ?  This  poor  man,  after  near 
four  years  hard  labour,  sees  not  only  its  destruc- 
tion, but  he  is  at  a  loss,  like  every  one  of  us, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  low  places  were 
chosen  for  gardens  and  cultivation  ;  for  the 
drought  destroyed  every  thing  that  was  placed 
on  high  lands.  It  is  true  we  can  carry  soil, 
though  at  great  expense,  to  replace  what  has 
been  carried  away — but  how  long  can  we  cal- 
culate that  it  shall  remain  there?  for  no  fence 
that  ever  was  made  can  resist  the  fury  and  force 
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of  the  torrents,  when  swollen  by  such  sudden 
and  excessive  rains. 

You  and  I  have  uniformly  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  this  country  is  adapted  only  for  grazing  ; 
and  the  only  way  of  saving  the  remaining  soil  is 
not  to  plough  ;  for  a  vast  proportion  of  what  we 
have  turned  up,  has,  with  the  manure,  been 
washed  away  to  the  kloofs,  and  from  thence 
conveyed  to  the  ocean.  Our  friend,  Major 
Pigot,  w7as  a  convert  to  our  opinion  before  the 
flood — when  his  rye  even  was  destroyed  by  the 
rust         ^  ^  if? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Holder's 
party,  and  Greathead's.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  fate  has  attended  them  ;  but 
more  com,  and  Indian  corn,  has  been  destroyed 
than  I  have  previously  described,  particularly 
with  the  former — the  same  objection  is  appa- 
rent in  all. 

October  20th. — I  yesterday  made  a  tour  of 
several  locations.  But  first  let  me  finish  with  the 
Kinnersley  Castle — Bradshaw's  only  remains. 
Here  the  devastation  is  most  severe;  the  ten  fa- 
milies are  deprived  of  their  present  food — and 
even  the  soil  of  much  of  their  corn  land,  and  of 
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their  gardens,  is  washed  away.  Trees  of  an 
immense  bulk  have  been  washed  two  miles 
down,  and  left  in  the  midst  of  their  corn.  To 
replace  all  the  loss  of  our  five  parties,  would  take 
at  least  6000  rix  dollars, — a  sum  too  enormous 
even  to  expect ;  and,  united  with  the  general  loss, 
too  immense  to  hope  for  relief.  A  general  re- 
moval must,  however,  take  place— for  it  is  now 
proved,  that  the  low  places  cannot  be  cultivated, 
nor  the  high  lands  either  ;  torrents  carry  away 
the  former,  and  drought  destroys  every  thing 
sown  on  the  latter — the  standing  corn  has  li- 
terally preserved  the  soil  in  many  places,  from 
its  roots  binding  it  together.  Had  the  flood 
happened  when  the  corn  was  sown,  I  am  con- 
fident six  eighths  of  all  the  ploughed  land  would 
have  been  carried  away.  Charles  Crause  had 
occupied  George  Dyason's  house,  until  he  finish- 
ed his  own,  near  Bathurst :  the  water  there  rose 
twenty-five  feet,  filled  his  house,  and  he  and  his 
family  (six  children — one  an  infant  only  six 
weeks  old)  sought  shelter  in  the  woods  all 
night,  and  had  a  most  miraculous  escape  ;  Mrs, 
C.  nor  any  of  the  family  seem  to  have  even  a 
cold — their  effects  were  mostly  carried  away — ■ 
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the  garden  and  vineyard  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  must  be  abandoned.  Poor  Bennet  has 
lost  his  labour  for  three  years  ;  not  a  vestige  of 
his  beautiful  garden  and  vineyard  remains.  In 
Wilson's  party,  some  have  lost  the  entire  of 
their  arable  soil,  and  several  houses  are  down. 
The  Nottingham  party  are  in  the  same  plight. 
Mandy's  is  a  quagmire,  and  their  houses  sink- 
ing ;  they  intend  abandoning  immediately. — 
Every  one  I  have  seen  perfectly  desponds. 

 Thorn  Park,  October  21st. — Here 

I  have  ventured  at  last.  Friend  Campbell  and 
myself  have  really  suffered  less  than  any  one  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  called  in  my  way  at  Pigot 
Park.  I  lament  to  say,  that  the  Major  has 
suffered  in  every  way  :  his  house  is  shook  to  the 
foundation,  and  part  down  ;  they  were  up  all 
night  expecting  to  be  crushed ;  flat  roofs  will 
not  do  here ;  the  most  productive  part  of  his 
garden  has  vanished,  and  a  river  is  running 
through  his  corn  land,  carrying  off  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  soil :  his  rye  is  totally  destroyed 
by  the  rust.  To  repair  his  damages  he  calcu- 
lates would  cost  him  7000  dollars ;  but  1  should 
not  think  myself  safe,  in  inhabiting  his  house,  if 
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only  repaired.  I  think  it  should  be  almost  re- 
built. By  the  marks  in  different  kloofs,  at  dif- 
ferent places,  it  is  ascertained,  that  there  have 
been  formerly  floods  higher  than  this  by  from 
five  to  eight  feet :  judge  of  what  we  may  expect 
some  time  or  other ! — Burnett's  new  house  is 
down  ;  and  Mrs.  B.  escaped  without  a  change, 
and  the  whole  of  their  effects  were  carried  away. 
At  Graham's  Town,  the  crash  is  dreadful ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  house  that  is  not  injured — many 
down. 

Yours,  &c. 

Thos.  Philips. 

III. 

From  Mr.  Philips,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
"  Society  for  Relief  of  distressed  Settlers/' 

Lampeter,  near  Bathurst,  Oct.  28, 1823. 
Owing  to  the  overflowings  of  the  rivers,  I 
did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  3d  until  this 
morning.  1  feel  sensibly  the  honour  the  Com- 
mittee of  your  Society  have  conferred  on  me;  in 
electing  me  one  of  their  corresponding  mem- 
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bers,  and  it  will  afford  me  sincere  happiness  if  I 
can  thereby  be  of  service  to  my  unfortunate 
fellow-settlers. 

But  the  distress  of  the  settlers  is  now  so  ge- 
neral, and,  as  regards  the  better  classes,  so  diffi- 
cult to  remedy,  that  all  we  can  expect  from  the 
limited  resources  of  your  benevolent  society 
(without  more  powerful  and  efficient  support 
from  the  Government  or  the  public  of  England) 
will  only  serve  to  alleviate  a  few  of  the  more 
distressful  cases. 

You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  da- 
mage we  had  sustained  by  the  late  rains ;  but 
this  week  our  prospects  of  a  harvest  have  almost 
vanished.  The  rust,  blight,  and  caterpillars,  are 
rapidly  destroying  what  the  fury  of  the  elements 
had  left  us.  If  these  plagues  are  not  provi- 
dentially arrested,  the  crops  throughout  the 
whole  of  Albany  (including  Somerset  farm)  will 
be  entirely  ruined.  Our  disappointment  is  the 
keener,  because  we  fancied  we  had  ensured  our- 
selves against  the  rust  this  season,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  procuring  Bengal  wheat  and  rye 
for  seed  at  great  expense — trusting  to  the  general 
belief,  that  these  two  species  of  grain  were  proof 
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against  that  destructive  malady.  It  seems  now 
too  probable,  that  we  have  been  mistaken  ;  and 
to  all  appearance  the  utmost  distress  must  follow 
for  want  of  food  #. 

I  am,  &c. 

T.P* 

*  A  general  and  unfortunate  mistake  has  pre- 
vailed, both  with  the  Colonial  Government  and  the 
settlers,  about  the  Bengal  wheat.  The  solid-stem 
wheat  which  had  been  long  known,  though  not  much 
used  in  the  colony,  was  recommended  to  the  colo- 
nists for  seed,  in  1822,  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
"Bengal  Wheat."  It  had  been  found  to  resist  the 
rust,  by  a  few  persons  who  had  previously  sown  it, 
and  it  was  found  also  to  succeed  well  by  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  it  that  season. 
Consequently,  "  Bengal  Wheat"  was  last  year  uni- 
versally in  request,  and  was  gratuitously  furnish- 
ed to  the  settlers  in  small  quantities  for  seed.  But 
the  real  Bengal  wheat  was  then  issued,  which  does  not 
possess  the  rust-resisting  qualities  of  the  solid- 
stem — and  hence  the  disappointment  and  confusion 
that  have  ensued.  It  is  curious,  that  the  real  origin 
of  the  solid-stem  wheat  appears  to  be  unknown.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  recently  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities from  Bengal,  but  is  said  to  have  been  first  car- 
ried thither  from  this  colony.    A  grain  of  similar 
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IV. 

From  Lieut.  Moodie,  to  his  Brother,  in  Cape 
Town, 

October  29, 1823. 

I  was  at  Uitenhage  during  the  rain,  and  on 
my  return  found  a  note  from  M'Lasky,  stating 
that  the  southern  gable  of  your  house,  at  Long 
Hope,  had  fallen,  and  the  chimney  on  the  other 
end,  &c.  Yesterday  I  rode  over  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  and  found  the  side  walls  standing 
firm,  which  is  surprising,  as  the  surface-water 
run  like  a  stream  along  the  back  wall.  The 
kraal  has  been  cleared,  a  la  Hercule,  and  the 
contents  deposited  in  the  dam.  The  fruit  trees 
have  disappeared. 

Our  place  has  undergonea  metamorphosis, 
and  is  now7  a  lake.  My  house  would  have  gone 
had  it  been  stone  or  brick.  The  river  swelled 
over  and  forced  travellers  to  ford  the  lake  to  the 

qualities,  and  prized  as  a  resource  in  similar  dis- 
asters from  rust,  is  reported  to  be  well  known  and 
largely  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
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higher  ground  on  the  other  side.  Graham's 
Town  has  suffered  much — forty  houses  down, 
they  say.  Major  Pigot's  is  partly  down,  and 
the  remainder  severely  injured.  Uitenhage  is 
also  greatly  damaged 

D.  M. 

*  The  houses,  even  of  the  best  description  in  this 
colony,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  lime,  are  built 
with  clay  for  mortar  or  cement,  and  many  of  them 
plastered  with  the  same  material,  mixed  with  fresh 
cow-dung.  This  method  answers  well  enough  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  this  dry  climate ;  but  when 
our  periodical  deluges  occur,  and  the  heavy  inces- 
sant rains,  favoured  by  furious  winds,  penetrate 
through  the  outward  facing  into  the  heart  of  those 
clay-built  tenements,  they  are  almost  sure  to  give 
way.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  persons, 
that  if  the  severe  rains,  which  visited  this  part  of  the 
colony  in  1822,  had  continued  a  few  days  longer,  the 
greater  part  of  Cape  Town  would  have  been  de- 
molished. As  it  was,  immense  damage  was  sus- 
tained. We  have  only  shell  lime  at  the  Cape,  which 
is  extremely  expensive.  But  there  is  plenty  of  lime- 
stone near  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  bush  enough  to 
burn  it.  Could  the  mouth  of  that  river  be  opened 
for  navigation  (which  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  to  be  impracticable),  this  lime-stone 
would  become  useful  ballast. 
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V. 

From  a  Settler,  near  Coffer  Drift,  to  a  Corre- 
spondent in  Cape  Totem. 

Nov.  1, 1823. 

Since  1  last  wrote,  we  have  had  a  most 
dreadful  flood,  which  has  destroyed  the  whole 
of  my  garden  :  not  only  the  vegetables,  but  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  ground,  fruit  trees, 
fences,  &c.  I  had  been  at  a  very  great  expense 
in  preparing  a  vineyard,  which  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. I  had  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  quite 
ready  for  digging,  and  had  sold  them  all  at  a 
good  price,  but  the  flood  has  destroyed  them 
all  :  in  short,  the  destruction  is  so  complete, 
that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  the  same  place. 

My  house  is  built  of  stone,  and  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  hill :  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  1  w  as 
obliged  to  break  a  hole  through  the  front  wall, 
to  let  the  water  out  of  my  bed-room,  which  was 
knee-deep  :  and  to  mend  the  matter,  my  horse, 
that  cost  me  75  rix  dollars,  was  killed  by  wild 
beasts  during  the  storm.    I  was  obliged  to  keep 
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a  horse,  having  frequent  occasion  to  go  to  Gra- 
ham's Town  on  business — a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  If  once  enabled  to  come  to  Cape  Town, 
I  think  I  might  surely  maintain  my  family,  by 
my  trade  as  a  turner ;  at  least  industry  and  so- 
briety should  not  be  wanting  :  but  besides  other 
obstacles,  I  have  five  small  children,  who  are 
now  without  decent  clothing ;  and  yon  know  it 
must  be  distressing  to  a  parent  to  take  his  family 
to  town  in  such  a  condition. 

VI. 

From  Mr.  Philips,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Lampeter,  Nov.  3, 1823. 
As  I  think  it  essentially  necessary  that  you 
should  from  time  to  time  receive  information  of 
the  actual  state  of  this  district,  as  a  guide  to  you 
in  your  laudable  exertions,  I  shall  mention  a 
conversation  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Hart,  super- 
intendant  of  the  Somerset  farm,  who  was  in- 
structed to  call  at  such  of  the  locations  as  lay 
nearest  the  road,  on  his  way  from  Grahams 
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Town  to  the  Kowie.  His  report  is,  that  suf- 
ficient corn  had  been  sown,  to  subsist  (with  a 
fair  return)  the  English  settlement  for  three 
years.  Of  this,  great  part  is  destroyed  or  da- 
maged by  the  rust,  blight,  and  caterpillars ;  but 
there  is  yet  a  hope  that  enough  may  be  saved  to 
support  us  sufficiently  for  one  year.  This, 
however,  rests  on  the  expectation,  that  the  later 
sown  and  yet  immature  crops  may  escape,  which 
is  extremely  problematical. 

What  renders  our  situation  worse  is,  that  the 
potatoes,  which  were  not  carried  off  by  the 
floods,  are  rotting  in  the  ground.  Not  a  pound 
of  rice  is  to  be  procured  for  money.  In  this 
emergency  the  Commissariat  have  been  autho- 
rised to  sell  flour,  but  the  price  is  16  rix  dol- 
lars for  112lbs. — a  rate  too  high  to  be  generally 
attainable. 

A  dispersion  of  the  settlers  into  grazing 
farms  must  unavoidably  be  resorted  to  ;  but  this 
plan  (without  great  and  effective  support)  is  too 
late  to  avail  the  majority,  whose  property  has 
been  irretrievably  sunk  in  unprofitable  attempts 
to  render  this  an  agricultural  settlement,  for 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  it.  And 
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until  the  defence  of  the  frontier  is  placed  on  a 
more  secure  footing,  there  is  little  hope  for  us 
even  as  grazing  farmers,  supposing  we  had  the 
means  to  purchase  stock,  &c.  I  can  assure  you, 
those  who  remain  on  their  locations,  and  have  no 
other  pursuit  than  farming,  have  but  melancholy 
prospects  before  them,  and  their  only  hope  is  in 
the  speedy  arrival  and  effectual  interference  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  for  their  relief. 

I  have  arranged  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw 
some  plans  for  our  future  guidance  in  distribut- 
ing the  bounty  of  the  society.  It  is  necessary 
to  steel  one's  heart  against  many  a  supplicant, 
and  select  only  the  most  urgent  cases  of  dis- 
tress. 

I  shall  mention  particularly  every  case  I  re- 
lieve ;  only  suggesting  to  you  the  propriety  of 
leaving  blank  the  name,  should  you  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  the  cases  known  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  your  respectable  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  most  affecting  cases : — 

Mr.  —  ,  the  son  of  a  late  alderman  of 

the  city  of  ,  and  brother  of  a  professor 

in  the  university,  brought  with  him 

to  this  country  ten  servants.    He  had  inhabited 
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his  little  cottage  but  a  few  months,  when  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  the  family  barely  escaping 
with  the  clothes  they  had  on.  His  losses  on 
this  occasion  he  estimated  at  6000  Rds.  Subse- 
qnently  he  lost  seventy  head  of  cattle  by  the 
Caffres — his  men  he  was  obliged  to  discharge ; 
he  had  now  no  means  of  subsistence  left  but  to 
travel  with  his  waggon,  for  hire,  to  and  from 
Algoa  Bay,  an  exertion  too  laborious  for  his 
weak  frame.  While  absent  on  this  service,  the 
floods  delayed  him,  on  one  occasion,  longer  than 

usual,  and  for  six  days  Mrs.  ,  and  her 

six  children,  were  reduced  to  live  on  speckboom 
(a  sort  of  spongy  wood  eaten  by  the  elephants), 
which  they  mixed  with  a  little  milk.  I  had 
purchased  150lbs.  of  flour  to  send  them,  when 
I  fortunately  met  with  Mr.   .  He  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  facts  above  re- 
lated, and  thanked  me,  but  candidly  declared  he 
could  not  then  repay  me,  and  stated  that  he  had 
ridden  to  Graham's  Town  to  obtain  food  for  his 
family,  with  scarcely  any  expectation  of  suc- 
ceeding, as  he  had  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  seeking  to  repair  his  former  losses.  He  is 
now  about  settling  his  concerns,  and  after  seeing 
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the  commissioners,  he  proposes  to  leave  Albany 

and  go  to  ,  where  he  has  the  promise 

of  some  situation. 

The  50  rix  dollars  which  you  ordered  for  the 
widow  Freemantle,  I  laid  out  in  clothes  for  the 
three  youngest  children.  She  has  got  into  a 
good  service  for  the  present. 

I  am,  &c. 

Thomas  Philips. 

VII. 

From  Captain  Campbell,  of  Thorn  Park. 

Graham's  Town,  Nov.  3, 1823. 

 —  The  settlers  have  scarcely  recovered 

from  the  consternation  caused  by  the  late  ter- 
rible storm.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  da- 
mage to  their  houses,  and  to  the  gardens  that 
lay  in  the  vallies,  some  of  which  were  entirely 
washed  away.  The  people  appear  very  much 
dispirited,  which  can  hardly  be  wondered  at : — 
rust,  storms,  Caffers  #  ###### 
are  enough  to  discourage  the  stoutest  of  us,  if 
not  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint.  We  have, 
E  £ 
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however,  borne  them  hitherto  with  exemplary 
equanimity,  and  we  must  continue  to  bear  them 
in  the  same  spirit  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  some  of  them  will  speedily  be  re- 
moved. 

D.  C. 

VIII. 

From  Captain  Campbell. 

Nov.  11,  1823. 
At  Clarke's  party  (about  four  miles  from 
me),  the  Caffers  took  away  the  cattle  yesterday, 
and  seized  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marshall. 
After  cutting  off  his  buttons,  they  let  him  go. 
Depredations  have  also  been  committed  in  se- 
veral other  places. 

D.  C. 

IX. 

From  Mr.  Philips. 

Nov.  11, 1823. 
The  Caffers  are  out  in  considerable  par- 
ties.   At  last,  a  troop  has  gone  into  Caffer  land 
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to  take  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  Congo's 
kraal.  We  are  all  in  the  utmost  alarm,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to  retaliate,  and  we  have  not  troops 
enough  for  our  defence. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  rye  and  solid-stem 
wheat  is  going  off  very  generally  in  the  eastern 
districts.  Somerset  farm  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  rust.  Hart  calculated  on  losing  3000  or 
4000  muids. 

J.  P. 

X. 

From  Mr.  Philips  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Lampeter,  Nov.  17,  1823. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of 
the  7th,  and  shall  draw  on  you  for  the  4000 
rix  dollars  voted  by  the  committee,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  distribute  to  their  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  do  assure  you  it  is  a  most  difficult 
task,  among  so  much  misery,  to  make  a  just 
selectiou. 

The  widows  C.  and  H.  who  have  addressed 
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you,  are  objects,  and  I  meant  to  have  relieved 
them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  render  relief  to 

such  persons  as  ,  and  many  others,  who, 

though  they  are  respectable  and  have  suffered 
severely  by  the  rains,  blight,  &c.  have  yet 
the  means  of  earning  a  present  though  preca- 
rious subsistence.  Our  means  are  very  limited, 
and  we  must  devote  them  in  the  first  place  to 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  sick,  and  to  those 
that  "  to  dig  cannot,  and  to  beg  are  ashamed." 
Of  the  latter  class,  let  me  give  you  an  example 
in  the  case  of  a  person  I  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  relieving  in  the  depth  of  misery  by 
means  of  the  Society's  bounty; — though  the 
quotation  above  does  not  apply  to  him  as  re- 
gards "  digging,"  for  he  labours  hard,  but  in 
vain. 

In  our  first  days  of  hope  and  enthusiasm, 
the  doors  of  our  huts  and  our  tents  were  ever 
open  to  the  passing  fellow-settler ;  and  among 
those  who  occasionally  claimed  a  night's  shelter 

(the  only  introduction  necessary)  was  Mr.  . 

He  had  been  a  merchant  of  some  eminence  in 
Lisbon  and  Madeira,  and  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  the  vine,  he  formed  san- 
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guine  notions  of  success.  To  much  gaiety  of 
heart  he  joined  the  most  perfect  propriety  and 
purity  of  manners.  Whenever  he  called  he  was 
made  cordially  welcome  ;  and  continued  disap- 
pointments seemed  not  to  impair  his  spirits  or 
diminish  his  hopes.  By  degrees,  however,  his 
visits  became  less  frequent,  and  I  once  disco- 
vered him  attempting  to  pass  by  unperceived. 
On  my  rallying  him,  and  pressing  him  in,  he 
pointed  to  his  dress  and  his  raw-hide  shoes 
(different  indeed  from  his  first  appearance),  and 
with  a  smile  asked  me  if  he  was  fit  to  appear 
before  my  family.  For  many  months  subse- 
quently I  had  not  seen  him,  but  on  inquiry 
learned  that  he  had  removed  from  his  former 
residence,  finding  his  land  there  unproductive, 
and  had  again  commenced  building  a  hut  and 
ploughing  a  few  miles  nearer  the  Fial  River. 

To  find  out  objects  for  relief,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  far  from  my  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  when  I  was  enabled,  by  the  bounty 
of  the  society,  to  look  further  around  in  quest 
of  the  distressed,  I  thought  of  my  former  vi- 
sitor, and  last  week  sent  my  son  to  him.  He 
e  4 
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found  him  apparently  unsubdued  in  spirits  or 
in  hope.  His  hut  (of  the  sort  called  by  the 
Hottentots  Hartebeest-huisje)  was  composed 
of  a  thatched  roof,  merely  placed  on  the 
ground,  without  walls,  and  not  weather-proof ; 
his  dress  made  out  of  an  old  blanket,  and  his 
shirt  and  jacket  parts  of  an  old  tent  spotted 
with  mildew  ;  his  wife  and  three  "young  chil- 
dren very  little  better.  His  complaints,  ut- 
tered with  his  usual  contentedness,  were,  that 
his  cows  were  failing  in  milk,  and  the  peri- 
winkles and  other  shell-fish,  on  which  they  had 
frequently  subsisted,  were  getting  scarce  :  beef 
he  could  sometimes  get  by  sending  to  a  friend 
about  seven  miles  off;  but  bread  or  rice  had 
long  been  strangers  to  them.    From  his  nearest 

neighbour  my  son  learned,  that  Mrs,  had 

only  been  a  week  ago  in  child-bed,  without  me- 
dical or  even  female  aid  ;  and  that  two  days  af- 
terwards, when  in  want  of  every  necessary  of 
life,  the  poor  wretched  despairing  mother  had 
nearly  perished  in  the  delirium  of  anguish 
and  unmerited  destitution.  The  committee,  I 
am  confident,  will  feel  that  their  bounty  was 
not  here  ill  applied.    Dr.  Mair,  the  medical 
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officer  at  Caffer-drift  post,  a  few  days  after- 
wards confirmed  this  account  to  me.  On 
hearing  by  accident  of  what  had  happened,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot ;  having  learned  the  full 
details  of  their  sufferings,  and  generously  reliev- 
ing their  immediate  wants,  he  asked  if  they  had 
no  friends  in  England  whose  assistance  they 

might  procure  by  writing  to  them.  Mrs.  

replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  added,  "  We  have 
had  a  letter  written  to  them  a  long  while  ago, 

but"   Mr.  M.  would  not  suffer  her  to 

finish ;  but,  guessing  the  cause  of  its  not  being 
forwarded  (inability  to  pay  the  postage),  he 
pressed  her  to  let  him  take  charge  of  it. 

Believe  me,  &c.  T.  P. 

XI. 

From  Mr.  Philips  to  Mr.  Francis. 

November  18th, 

Six  years  ago  180,000  sheep  perished  from 
the  rains  in  the  district  of  Graaf-Reinet  alone  ^ 
and  though  the  accounts  are  not  yet  complete, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  a  number  not 
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much  inferior  has  perished  from  the  same 
cause  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

I  have  nothing  even  consolatory  about 
the  harvest.  It  is  all  mere  hope  that  a  grain 
will  be  saved.  One  of  my  neighbours  had 
employed  men  to  cut  his  rye  without  due  ex- 
amination ;  and  on  returning  home  and  going  to 
bind  it,  he  finds  it  not  worth  the  expense ;  the 
caterpillar  had  not  left  a  head  untouched. 

T.  P. 

XII. 

From  the  same. 

November  24th. 
I  have  now  given  up  all  my  rye:  nine 
acres  is  not  worth  reaping.  The  Bengal  wheat 
produces  about  half  a  crop  in  some  places. 
Daniels  calculates  so  of  his  own  :  others  have 
lost  all. 

T.  P. 

XIII. 

From  Mr.  J.  Latham  to  Mr.  Francis. 

Assagai  Bush,  November  24th. 
All  the  colonial    wheat    is    this  seasou 
rusted  to  a  degree  beyond  precedent ;  and  a 
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great  proportion  of  the  Bengal  is  also  destroyed 
by  it.  Mine  however  is  good ;  but  my  oats, 
sown  in  the  flat  by  the  river,  have  suffered 
greatly  by  the  late  floods.  My  garden  is  en- 
tirely covered  up  under  a  mass  of  river  sand 
and  rubbish;  and  my  house  was  so  full  of 
fountains  as  to  be  literally  a  quagmire.  I 
cannot  enter  into  particulars,  but  the  damage 
occasioned  by  a  few  days  of  deluging  rains  and 
tempestuous  winds  has  been  immense. 

The  Caffers  are  extremly  troublesonre, 
and  the  settlers  behind  Graham's  Town  are 
daily  quitting  their  locations,  having,  many  of 
them,  had  all  their  cattle  stolen,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  left  to  subsist  upon. 

XIV. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  to  Lieut.  White. 

Assagai  Bush  River,  Nov.  25,  1823. 
]  had  begun  to  repair  the  house  which 
was  injured  by  the  rains  in  July  last,  and  had 
got  it  almost  finished,  when  the  late  terrible 
storms  came  on  and  washed  the  garden  almost 
entirely  away.  I  am  apprehensive  I  shall  have 
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no  crop  except  barley ;  for  what  I  sowed  as 
Bengal  wheat  proves  to  be  either  not  the  ge- 
nuine grain,  or  not  proof  against  the  rust,  as 
the  Bengal  was  alleged  to  be,  and  is  already 
deeply  affected  by  that  destructive  disease. 

I  remain,  &c.  S.  S. 

XV. 

From  Mr.  Philips. 

December  1,  1823. 

All  my  corn,  rye,  and  wheat  is  gone, 
and  my  barley  hardly  worth  reaping.  A  blight 
has  destroyed  all  the  rust  had  spared.  I  have 
not  a  potatoe  or  vegetable  left.  In  short,  the 
fourth  season  is  the  worst— -for  me  at  least ; 
and  I  never  cultivated  so  well,  or  at  such  ex- 
pense. The  winds  are  drying  up  every  thing, 
and  we  again  are  in  want  of  water  for  our 
gardens.    Never  was  there  such  a  climate. 

I  turned  out  my  favourite  horse  at  Camp- 
bell's last  time  I  was  there,  and  in  the  morn, 
ing  it  was  gone,  with  Campbell's  best.  Soon 
afterwards    the  spoor  (foot-prints)    of  three 
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Caffers  was  discovered,  and  of  course  we  then 
knew  where  they  went. 

T.  P. 
p 

XVI. 

From  Mr.  Hart  to  Mr.  Pringle. 

Somerset  Farm,  Dec.  8,  1823. 
The  late  rains  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  this  part  of  the  country  amongst 
the  sheep ;  but  to  what  extent  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  In  the  Field-Cornetcy  of 
Zwaagershoek  some  accounts  say  18,000,  others 
22,000,  have  perished.  Frans  Du  Plessies, 
my  next  neighbour  behind  the  Hartfell,  has 
lost  2200.  Other  farmers  around  have  lost, 
severally,  five,  six,  seven,  thirteen,  and  four- 
teen hundred.  About  500  of  my  own  sheep 
on  the  mountain  perished ;  but  very  few  of 
Government's  here  below7.  According  to  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  an  average  of  four, 
five,  or  six  hundred  have  been  lost  at  each 
boor's  place  over  a  considerable  extent  ;  but  it 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  affect  the  prices  or 
the  numbers  offered  for  sale.  I  purchased 
10,000  rix  dollars  worth  lately  for  Government 
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in  two  days.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  consi- 
derable loss  of  cattle.  Two  people  in  the 
Sneuwberg  lost  about  250  head,  by  their  fall- 
ing over  a  precipice  during  the  storm. 

The  rains  have  in  many  places  injured  the 
crops  ;  being  generally  sown  on  low  ground, 
the  floods  have  gone  over  them ;  in  some 
places  washing  them  awayt  in  others  covering 
them  up  with  rubbish  and  drift  sand.  Where 
the  wheat  was  strong,  it  could  not  rise  again 
when  once  broken  down,  and  has  rotted  on  the 
ground. 

The  rust  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of  in- 
jury. Had  I  sown  Cape  wheat,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  had  any  return  whatever. 
Wherever  a  stalk  of  it  has  grown,  it  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  new  Bengal  wheat 
has  also  perished  by  the  rust  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  the  strong  Bengal,  though  in  many  places 
much  injured,  is  very  fine  in  others ;  and  I 
think  we  shall  still  have  about  3000  muids  on 
this  farm.  A  fair  return  ought  to  have  given 
us  5000  muids.  My  own  crops  on  the  moun- 
tain, Devenish's  at  the  forest,  your  father's  and 
brothers,  &c.  at  Bavian's  River,  are  very  good, 
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and  throughout  the  neighbourhood  generally  an 
average  half  crop  #  :  but  there  will  be  no  mar- 
ket for  grain  this  season,  on  this  part  of  the 
colony  at  least,  so  what  will  be  the  use  of  it  ? 
unless  indeed  Government  should  think  fit  to 
lay  up  a  stock  in  reserve  for  future  years  of 
scarcity. 

R.  H. 

*  At  the  Scotch  location  (in  the  sub-drostdy  of 
Cradock)  no  considerable  injury  appears  to  have 
been  this  season  sustained,  either  by  the  rust  or  the 
rains.  The  destruction  by  the  latter  of  a  dozen  or 
two  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  falling  in  of  a  clay 
gable,  and  the  disappearance  of  some  patches  of 
garden  and  orchard,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  amidst  the  details  of  a  calamity  so  ex- 
tensively and  frightfully  disastrous. 
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CONCLUSION. 


If  further  information  be  desired  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
mentioned  in  the  first  page.  As  it  was  pub- 
lished before  the  storm,  which  has  crowned  the 
misfortunes  of  the  settlers,  had  occurred,  it  will 
enable  him  to  form  a  more  lively  notion  of  their 
present  state,  by  showing  how  ill  prepared  they 
were  to  meet  any  addition  to  their  difficulties. 
At  that  time  they  seemed  almost  fairly  "  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune;"  having  little  left  with 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  philosophers,  ac- 
cident has  any  thing  to  do.  Their  funds  were 
completely  exhausted;  their  lands  mortgaged; 
of  their  crops  what  the  mildew  had  spared,  the 
cankerworm  had  eaten ;  they  were  destitute  of 
decent  clothing  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  of 
necessary  food.  Their  huts  only  remained,  and 
the  soil  of  their  fields. 
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Such  was  their  condition,  in  general,  when 
that  Society,  instituted  for  their  immediate  re- 
lief, held  its  last  general  meeting  at  Cape 
Town.  Those  utterly  ruined  and  driven  from 
their  homes  by  want, — the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan,— were  the  first,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
exclusive  objects  of  this  charity.  The  ripening, 
and  as  yet  but  slightly-rusted  crop,  it  was  hoped, 
would  speedily  render  any  assistance  to  the  ma- 
jority, unnecessary,  at  least,  for  the  present ; 
and  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  designs 
of  those  who  originated  and  supported  this  So- 
ciety, than  the  encouragement  of  depondency 
or  inaction.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  small  sums  they  were  able  to  raise  within 
the  colony  judiciously  applied,  and  beginning  to 
produce  much  good,  when  their  hopes  of 
enabling  the  settlement  to  endure  and  reserve 
itself  for  better  times  were  not  a  little  dashed 
by  the  unexpected  and  extensive  calamity  de- 
scribed in  these  extracts.  The  number  of 
sufferers  was  now  so  much  increased  as  to  ren- 
der the  means  at  the  disposal  of  their  com- 
mittee, utterly  inadequate  to  meet  any  thing 
like  a  general  measure  of  relief.    A  different 
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class  also,  not  originally  included  in  their  plan, 
or,  in  fact,  virtually  excluded,  by  the  scantiness 
of  their  resources,  came  before  them  now  with 
the  strongest  claims  to  attention.  They  were 
the  heads  of  parties,  and  the  fathers  of  large 
and  helpless  families.  Their  tale  has  already 
been  told.  After  losing  three  successive  crops 
by  rust  and  drought,  the  fourth,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, was  in  one  week  swept  into  the  rivers  or 
the  sea,  or  buried,  where  it  grew,  by  sand  wash- 
ed down  by  the  torrents.  The  very  soil  was  in 
many  places  carried  off  from  its  substratum  of 
impracticable  clay  or  rock;  and  their  houses 
sapped  or  utterly  demolished.  Nay,  in  some 
instances  the  injury  was  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete, that  miserable  parties,  among  whom 
were  mothers  and  infants,  were  driven  at  mid- 
night in  almost  utter  nakedness  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  woods.  To  such  individuals,  laying 
aside  the  extreme  cases,  the  donation  of  a  few 
rix  dollars  might  be  kindly  meant,  but  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  benevo- 
lence. A  solid  and  permanent  system  of  relief 
was  necessary,  unless  we  were  willing  to  stand 
idle  spectators  of  the  speedy  and  entire  ruin  of 
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the  settlement.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to 
follow  up  with  promptitude  the  measures  al- 
ready agreed  upon  for  bringing  the  subject 
clearly  before  the  public  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  und,  in  the  mean  time,  to  proceed  in  ob- 
taining from  every  quarter  information  on 
which  to  found  a  safe  and  efficient  system  of 
relief.  With  such  views  Mr.  Rutherfoord  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  two  of  the  most  steadfast 
and  indefatigable  friends  of  the  Society,  are  at 
this  moment  visiting  the  locations  in  Albany. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  finally  adopted,  the 
Society  cannot,  of  course,  abandon  its  primary 
object,  namely,  the  temporary  support  of  the 
few  individuals  who  are  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  the  sums  advanced  to  them 
must  be  considered  generally  as  free  gifts,  with- 
out the  imposition  of  any  conditions  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  regular  repayment.  But  as  soon 
as  they  can  find  employment,  or  any  other  way 
of  supplying  their  wants,  such  aid  will  be  sus- 
pended or  withdrawn.  Those  who  have  con- 
siderable allotments  of  land,  but  who  are  un- 
able to  cultivate  or  re-stock  them  without  as- 
sistance, must  next  be  considered  in  proportion 
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to  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety. Small  loans  on  very  easy  terms,  and  at 
such  dates  as  may  appear  least  likely  to  foster 
remissness,  or  to  cause  any  embarrasment  in 
the  end,  would,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  found 
the  most  prudent  and  delicate  method.  Any 
plan,  however,  must  be  so  much  affected  in  all 
its  bearings  by  the  result  of  the  appeal  nowr 
made  to  those  who  can  feel  for  unmerited  mis- 
fortune, as  to  render  it  vain  to  enter  previously 
into  precise  or  minute  arrangements.  On  the 
wisdom  of  the  active  and  entire  friends  of  every 
liberal  and  benevolent  undertaking,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  present  committee,  and 
whose  zeal  on  the  present  occasion  has  not  been 
less  distinguished  than  their  generosity,  perfect 
reliance  may  be  placed. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Rutherfoord, 
brings  down  the  state  of  the  settlers  to  so  re- 
cent a  period,  and  so  fully  corroborates  the 
general  view  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  their 
situation,  that  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  Publisher,  in  the  hope  it  may 
reach  him  in  time  to  be  added  to  the  pamphlet. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Rutherfoord  through  the  locations,  writes 
to  the  same  effect. 

T.  P. 

Cape  Town,  January  30,  1824. 

"Theopolis,  19th  Jan.  1824, 
"  We  returned  from  our  journey  through 
the  locations  yesterday.    We  found  the  settlers 
in  a  wretched  situation;  I  mean  those  who  re- 
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main  on  their  locations,  for  the  others  are  doing 
pretty  well,  and  some  are  earning  a  great  deal 
of  money  at  Graham's  Town.  The  chief  suf- 
ferers are  amongst  that  class  who  brought  out 
some  property,  and  have  expended  all  in  ex- 
pectation of  ultimate  success.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  industry  that  has  been  employed  by  most 
of  the  parties — it  is  lamentable  to  observe  with 
how  little  success.  We  have  visited  every  lo- 
cation, except  one,  and  have  seen  most  of  the 
persons  now  residing  on  them.  They  appear 
to  me  a  deserving  and  respectable  people;  and 
in  my  opinion  have  been  cruelly  neglected  in 
some  instances,  and  in  others  very  unjustly 
blamed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  encouraged 
and  supported  ihem. 

"  The  Fish  River  is  now  open.  I  examin- 
ed it  well,  and  found  the  channel  nearly  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  quite  free  from 
breakers. 

"  H.  E.  R," 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Last  of  the  present  Committee  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Relief  of  distressed 
Settlers  in  South  Africa." 

Sir  J.  A.  Truter,  LL.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Colony. 

Sir  Richard  Ottley,  One  of  the  Judges  of 
Ceylon. 

W.  Wilberforce  Bird,  Esq.  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs,  &c. 

J.  W.  Stoll,  Esq.  Landdrost  of  the  Cape  Dis- 
trict. 

Rev.  G.  Hough,  A.  M.  Colonial  Chaplain. 
Rev.  W.  Wright,  A.  M.  Chaplain  of  Wynberg. 
Rev.  John  Philip,  D.  D.  Superintendant  of 

Missions,  &c. 
Rev.  A.  Fauze,  B.  D.  One  of  the  Minister  of 

the  Dutch  Church. 
Lieut.-colonel  Pitman,  H.  C.  M.  S. 
Major  Holloway,  Royal  Engineers. 
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W.  T.  Blair,  Esq.~H.  C.  C.  S. 

H.  W.  Money,  Esq.— Ditto. 

W.  Braddon,  Esq. — Ditto. 

J.  Trotter,  Esq. — Ditto. 

H.  M.  Pigou,  Esq.— Ditto. 

A.  B.  Tod,  Esq.— Ditto. 

R.  W.  Eaton,  Esq. — Merchant,  Cape  Town. 

R.  J.  Jones,  Esq. — Ditto. 

Corresponding  Members  in  Albany. 

Rev.  W.  Geary,  Chaplain  of  Graham's  Town. 
Rev.  W.  Shaw,  Wesleyan  Missionary  at  Salem. 
Miles  Bowker,  Esq.  One  of  the  Heemraden  of 
Albany. 

Thomas  Philips,    Esq.  of  Lampeter,  near 
Bathurst. 

Treasurer. 

Robert  Crozier,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  Discount 
Bank,  and  Postmaster  General. 

Secretaries. 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Rutherfoord  and  T.  Pringle. 
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No.  II. 

State  of  the  Settlers  in  May  1823. 

[Since  writing  the  preceding  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  12th 
July  last,  has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  a 
friend.  As  the  writer's  statements  generally 
corroborate  the  preceding  "  Account/'  and 
likewise  supply  some  useful  facts  which  I  had 
omitted;  and  as  I  have  received  private  inform- 
ation to  enable  me  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  his  evidence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  subjoin  the 
letter,  although  it  retraces,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  ground  we  have  previously  gone 
over.  T.P.] 

"  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
"  May  1,  1823. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  an  excursion  into 
the  interior,  during  which  I  have  visited  all  the 
English  settlements  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and 
have  surveyed  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River 
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from  its  mouth  up  to  its  sources  in  the  Bamboo 
and  Winterberg  mountains.  I  find  myself, 
therefore,  qualified  to  give  you  (agreeably  to 
your  request)  very  recent,  and,  as  I  conceive, 
accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  our 
countrymen  lately  settled  in  these  remote  dis- 
tricts. 

"  The  situation  of  those  located  near  the 
coast,  in  what  is  called  the  district  of  Albany, 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficiently  deplorable. 
You  are  aware  that  their  wheat  crops  have  to- 
tally failed  for  three  successive  seasons,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  rust  or  mildew.  Nor  has 
this  plague  been  confined  to  the  wheat,  but  has 
also  more  or  less  affected  the  crops  of  barley 
and  other  grain;  and  even  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
tobacco,  vines,  and  fruit  trees,  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  it.  The  nature  of  this  vegetable  dis- 
temper seems  little  understood,  and  its  causes 
are  variously  accounted  for.  Though  previously 
not  quite  unknown  in  the  colony,  it  had  scarcely 
been  heard  of  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
was  never  known  to  prevail  to  any  considerable 
extent,  or  for  so  long  a  period.  Commencing, 
as  it  has  recently  done,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
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English  settlers,  and  prevailing  with  peculiar 
virulence  throughout  their  locations,  during 
three  successive  seasons,  it  has,  as  you  may  rea- 
dily  conceive,   nearly  ruined  the  settlement. 
They  are  now  generally  in  a  state  of  great  desti- 
tution, and  with  funds  and  spirits  equally  ex- 
hausted, in  a  very  short  period,  unless  speedy 
relief  be  afforded  them,  they  will  be  almost  in  a 
state  of  famine.    During  the  first  season  they 
were  supplied  with  rations  from  Government, 
on  the  credit  of  their  deposit-money ;  during  the 
second  year  the  rations  were  continued,  and 
seed-corn  was  issued  on  the  credit  of  their  stock 
and  lands,  which  were  mortgaged  for  security  to 
the  Colonial  Government ;  and  afterwards  a 
supply  of  rice,  at  the  expense  as  I  understand 
of  the  East  India  Company,  was  issued  gratui- 
tously for  a  certain  period.    But  all  extraneous 
support  ceased  at  the  close  of  December  last ; 
and  since  that  period  they  have  been  abandoned 
to  their  own  resources.    These  resources  are 
extremely  limited.    With  the  exception  of  a 
few  heads  of  parties,  who  are  still  possessed  of 
other  funds  than  those  invested  in  their  locations 
(such  as  General  Campbell's  family,  Major 
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Pigott,  Captain  Campbell,  and  a  few  more),  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  their  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  entirely  exhausted,  and  that  there 
are  neither  provisions  nor  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence on  their  locations  to  keep  them  more  than 
three  or  four  months  longer  from  starvation. 
At  present,  scarcely  any  of  them  have  bread. 
Three  or  four  individuals,  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  save  a  few  bushels  from  the  blight, 
are  selling  what  corn  they  can  spare  at  sixpence 
and  ninepence  sterling  per  pound,  to  such  of 
their  neighbours  as  have  a  few  rix  dollars  re- 
maining. Most  of  the  others  have  a  little  maize 
or  rice,  or  a  few  pumpkins  or  potatoes,  or  gar- 
den vegetables,  on  which  they  make  a  shift  tp 
subsist.  Some  (not  many)  have  butchers  meat, 
and  milk  and  butter ;  but  at  the  very  best,  and 
after  the  most  particular  inquiry,  I  repeat,  that 
there  is  not  among  all  of  them  an  average  sub- 
sistence of  any  sort  for  more  than  about  four 
months  longer.  If  Government  does  not  step 
promptly  forward  to  their  assistance,  the  result 
must  be  most  calamitous. 

"  Of  the  numbers  still  remaining  on  their  lo- 
cations, I  cannot  profess  to  form  an  accurate 
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estimate;  but  the  restrictive  regulations  have 
been  so  far  relaxed  that  great  numbers  have 
abandoned  them.  Some  few,  who  can  com- 
mand the  means,  are  returning  home  to  Eng- 
land ;  a  considerable  number  have  found  em- 
ployment, in  various  lines,  at  Cape  Town; 
some  hundreds,  chiefly  of  artizans,  have  found 
profitable  occupation  in  the  villages  of  Gra- 
ham's Town,  Uitenhage,  and  Graaf  Reinett ; 
and  a  few  have  engaged  themselves  among  the 
Dutch  Boors.  All  of  these  will  find  present 
subsistence,  and  such  of  them  as  are  steady  and 
industrious  may  probably  get  into  profitable 
employment,  and  after  a  few  years  may  even 
save  money,  as  most  of  the  men  brought  out 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Moody  are  now  doing. 
But  there  appears  little  prospect  of  success  for 
agricultural  emigrants,  at  least  in  Albany,  unless 
both  the  seasons  and  the  system  of  location  pre- 
vailing there  since  1820  are  greatly  altered  and 
ameliorated.  In  short,  I  conceive  that  Albany 
ought  to  have  been  settled  chiefly  by  a  pastoral, 
not  an  agricultural  population,  and  the  allot- 
ments of  its  meagre  and  sandy  soil,  instead  of 
100  acres,  ought  to  have  extended  (like  the 
f  3 
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farms  of  the  Boors)  to  4000,  5000,  and  6000 
acres  for  every  family.  Into  this  state  I  have 
little  doubt  it  will  naturally  fall  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  unless  the  discovery  of  a  safe  port 
on  its  dangerous  coast,  or  the  produce  of  some 
more  secure  and  marketable  commodity  from 
its  precarious  soil,  should  change  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs.  Neither  of  these  events  ap- 
pear at  present  very  probable ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  the  British  Government  shall  determine 
to  colonize  the  territory  east  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  I  see  little  encouragement  for  new 
settlers  in  South  Africa.  In  that  quarter,  how- 
ever, are  the  finest  situations  I  have  yet  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  and  as  they  must  one  day 
(and  probably  very  speedily)  be  occupied,  I 
cannot  help  wishing,  on  various  accounts,  that 
they  may  be  settled  by  our  own  countrymen  ra- 
ther than  by  the  African  Boors,  who  are  ribvir 
eagerly  applying  to  the  Colonial  Government 
for  permission  to  seize  on  them. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  I  mean  the  vacant 
territory  ceded  by  the  CafFer  chiefs  after  the 
late  war,  and  lying  between  the  Fish  River  and 
the  New  Boundary.      Part  of  this  territory 
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lying  on  the  Katt  and  Kounap  Rivers,  was  sur- 
veyed at  the  time  the  settlers  arrived  in  1820, 
and  was  intended  to  be  occupied  by  Captain 
Grant's  400  Highland  families,  and  other 
Scotch  parties  then  expected  out;  but  the  un- 
fortunate dispersion  of  Captain  Grant's  band, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Abeona  transport, 
defeated  this  intention ;  and  this  territory,  the 
most  luxuriant  in  pasturage,  the  most  fertile  in 
soil,  and  the  best  watered  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, remains  entirely  unoccupied,  except  by  one 
or  two  military  posts.  Lying  along  the  Caffer 
frontier,  it  is,  no  doubt,  rather  exposed  to  their 
predatory  incursions,  and,  till  energetic  means 
are  adopted  to  civilize  these  tribes,  the  whole 
eastern  districts  must  always  be  in  some  degree 
exposed  to  depredation.  But  the  Gaffers  are  a 
race  very  different  indeed  from  the  ferocious 
and  un  tame  able  savages  of  America  or  New 
Holland  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  personal 
observation  not  less  than  from  accurate  inquiry 
as  to  their  character  and  habits,  that  they  could 
be  without  great  difficulty  induced  to  adopt  the 
manners  and  the  polity  of  civilized  life,  were  the 
matter  attempted  on  a  proper  plan  and  in  real 
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earnest.  But,  in  truth,  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  colony  hitherto,  both  under  the  Dutch 
and  English  Governments,  has  only  tended  to 
throw  them  farther  back  into  barbarism,  in 
place  of  reclaiming  them  from  predatory  and 
savage  habits, — and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  faci 
(though  very  discreditable  to  our  European 
philanthropy)  that  the  Caffer  tribes  beyond  our 
control  to  the  northward,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior,  are  much  more  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  improvements  of  civilization  than  those 
who  have  been  for  ages  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  Colony.  I  have  not  now  time  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this,  nor  to  suggest  how  a 
more  beneficent  system  might  be  rendered  effi- 
cient ;  I  shall  only  observe,  that  so  long  as  not 
only  the  defence,  but  the  government  of  the 
frontier  districts,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
native  tribes  beyond  the  boundary  are  intrusted,, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  mere  military 
men,  who,  however  meritorious  in  other  re- 
spects, have  seldom  any  notion  of  managing 
mankind  except  by  terror  or  violence,  and  who 
fancy  that  the  brutafulmina  of  bullet  and  bay- 
onet are  the  most  persuasive  of  all  arguments  % 
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—so  long  as  this  system  exists,  so  long  shall  the 
tribes  around  us  remain  savage,  and  our  settle- 
ments insecure ;  or  the  extirpation  of  the  ad- 
joining tribes  (so  coolly  contemplated  and 
planned  out  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review),  must  go  on  till  our  boundaries  extend 
to  Mozambique  and  Kurruchane.  I  am  per- 
suaded, however,  that  a  more  just  and  Christiau 
systsm  than  this  might  be  rendered  effectual, 
and  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  it  adopted, 
in  place  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  alternative 
of  servitude  or  extirpation,  which  has  already 
proceeded  too  far  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  where  the  strong  and  enlighten- 
ed have  encountered  the  ignorant  and  the  weak. 

**  But  I  have  wandered  too  far  from  the 
state  of  the  settlers,  which  I  intended  for  the 
exclusive  subject  of  this  letter. — I  could  give 
you  details  of  individual  distress  that  would 
frighten  all  future  emigrants  from  looking  to 
this  Colony  for  a  refuge  from  the  evils  of  taxes 
and  poor  rates,  which  overwhelm  them  in  Eng- 
land. I  could  tell  you  of  sights  that  I  have 
seen  of  this  sort — of  gentlemen,  formerly  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
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ings,  ploughing  with  their  milch  cows,  and  their 
daughters  washing  clothes  and  digging  potatoes ! 
— but  such  pictures  of  distress  afford  no  data 
forjudging  of  the  real  resources  or  capabilities 
of  the  country,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is 
yet  capable  of  very  great  improvement,  and 
could  easily  afford  subsistence  to  more  than 
treble  its  present  population. 

"  That,  however,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons, 
English  (or,  at  least,  Scotch)  settlers  may  pros- 
per in  this  Colony,  I  found  exemplified  on 
visiting  the  location  on  the  Bavian's  river  in  the 
Cradoch  district.  This  little  party,  consisting 
of  six  or  seven  Scotch  families,  had  been  placed 
here  with  a  view  of  connecting  them  with  their 
countrymen  intended  to  have  been  located  on 
the  Katt  and  Kounap  rivers;  but  the  failure  of 
the  other  parties  has  left  them  insulated  in  a 
remote  corner,  about  150  miles  from  the  nearest 
of  the  English  locations.  They  occupy  the 
extremity  of  a  mountain  glen,  watered  by  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Fish  River,  and  adjoining 
to  the  Winterberg  mountain.  This  climate  and 
elevation  are,  therefore,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Snowberg,  and  their  situation  possesses 
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the  same  advantages  and  defects,  i.  e.  fertility 
in  corn  and  pasture,  and  great  distance  from 
any  market.  They  appeared,  however,  as  in- 
deed they  have  reason  to  be,  well  satisfied  with 
the  position  they  occupy,  in  preference  to  the 
Zuureveld  or  Albany. — Though  the  rust  had 
destroyed  their  first  two  crops,  and  injured  their 
last,  yet  they  had  never  allowed  their  spirits  to 
flag,  or  lost  the  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 
They  had  continued  to  clear  the  ground,  and 
extend  their  ploughing,  and  have  this  season 
been  rewarded  by  bringing  to  a  good  market 
their  surplus  grain  to  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  rix  dollars.  They  had 
besides,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  excellent  po- 
tatoes, pumpkins,  and  other  vegetables  in 
abundance,  together  with  milk,  butter,  and 
butcher's  meat.  From  small  beginnings  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  their  horned 
cattle,  had  so  much  increased,  that  their  loca- 
tion, though  enlarged  by  the  favour  of  Govern- 
ment, will  soon  be  unable  to  support  them; 
and,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  the  African 
Boors  of  the  present  day,  the  younger  branches 
must  swarm  off  to  seek  new  settlements.  Of 
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the  Caffers,  they  seemed  to  entertain  little  ap- 
prehension, and  had  never  yet  been  molested  by 
them,  though  some  of  the  wandering  Bushmen 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  once  or  twice  to 
steal  their  horses.  Their  own  ideas  of  their 
situation,  and  their  unabated  hopes  of  success, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  several  rela- 
tions from  Scotland  having  joined  them  this 
season,  and  others  being  still  expected.  In 
building  and  domestic  comforts  thev  had  made 
less  progress  than  in  most  other  respects ;  yet 
the  extensive  gardens  laid  out,  and  planted  with 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  preparations  they 
were  beginning  to  make  in  timber  and  stone, 
indicated  that  what  they  should  attempt  in  ma- 
sonry and  gardening,  was  intended  to  be  both 
extensive  and  substantial.  Certainly,  brother 
Sawney  is  the  man  best  fitted  for  progressing  in 
all  countries  and  climates.  Send,  therefore, 
Scotch  (and  especially  Highlanders),  to  people 
and  defend  the  ceded  CafFer  territory.  Of  ma- 
nufacturers, pin  makers,  and  fringe  embroiders, 
you  have  already  sacrificed  enough  on  the  sour 
grass  plains  of  Albany. 

"  J.  H.  R." 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  distressed  Settlers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  illustrative  of  their  pre- 
sent  Condition. 

At  a  Meeting  held  this  day,  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  to  take  into  Consideration 
the  distressed  Situation  of  the  Settlers  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope; 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.  M.P.  and  Alderman, 
in  the  Chair. 

Extracts  from  various  letters  received  by 
merchants  from  their  correspondents  in  Cape 
Town  were  read,  exhibiting,  in  the  most  affect- 
ing terms,  the  great  misery  which  prevails 
among  the  Settlers  in  that  Colony,  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  their  crops  for  three  successive 
seasons,  and  by  the  calamitous  inundation  in 
October  last. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Society  formed  in 
Cape  Town  for  their  relief  were  also  read,  in 
which  the  above  very  distressing  accounts  are 
fully  authenticated,  and  wherein  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  of  that  Society  to  relieve 
such  accumulated  wretchedness  as  now  exists, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  benevolent  British 
Public,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

It  was  stated  to  the  meeting,  that  a  depu- 
tation had  waited  on  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Ba- 
thust,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department :  which  deputation  re- 
ported, that  his  Lordship  had  received  them  in 
the  most  polite  and  condescending  manner,  that 
he  readily  entered  into  their  views  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  raising  a  Subscription, 
and  granted  full  permission  to  the  deputation  to 
make  use  of  his  Lordship's  name  in  any  way  they 
thought  would  best  promote  the  object  in 
view. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  carried 
unanimously : — 

Moved  by  John  Foulger,  Esq.  and  second- 
ed by  Patrick  Home,  Esq. 

1.   That  this  meeting  contemplates  with 
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much  satisfaction  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Society  in  Cape  Town,  on  behalf  of  their  suf- 
fering countrymen ;  but  that  this  meeting  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  limited  funds  of  that 
Society  cannot  remove  the  mass  of  misery  now 
existing  among  the  Settlers. 

Moved  by  Roger  Harries,  Esq.  seconded 
by  John  Gore,  Esq. 

2.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting  highly 
necessary  that  a  Subscription  be  immediately 
entered  into  for  the  Relief  of  the  distressed 
Settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  manage  the  same ; 
and  that  the  most  efficient  measures  be  adopted 
ta  make  the  object  as  public  as  possible. 

Moved  by  A.  Borradaile,  Esq.  and  second, 
ed  by  Henry  Houghton,  Esq. 

3.  That  the  following  gentlemen  form  the 
committee,  with  leave  to  add  to  their  numbers  : 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

and  Alderman. 
John  Key,  Esq.  Alderman. 
Rev.  John  Campbell. 
Roger  Harries,  Esq. 
Wm.  Burnie,  Esq, 
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Hanm.  Ross,  Esq. 

John  Foulger,  Esq. 

Wm.  Greig,  Esq. 

Abraham  Borradaile,  Esq. 

Patrick  Home,  Esq. 

John  King,  Esq. 

Andrew  Steedman,  Esq. 

Joseph  Ainsley,  Esq. 

Thomas  Underwood,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sanderson,  Esq. 

Henry  Houghton,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Ebden,  Esq. 

James  Carfrae,  Esq. 

Daniel  Jones,  Esq. 

Alexander  Sinclair,  Esq. 

John  Gore,  Esq. 

Richard  Dixon,  Esq 
And,  that  Wm.  Fry,  Esq.  be  requested  to  act 
as  Treasurer;  and  Wm.  M.  Harries,  Esq.  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 


Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
Wm.  Fry,  Esq.  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry ; 
by  Messrs.  Frys  and  Chapman,  and  the  several 
Bankers  in  the  Metropolis ;  by  Thos.  Under- 
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wood,  Esq.  32,  Fleet  Street,  Agent  to  tha 
Committee  at  Cape  Town ;  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee, at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  whom 
all  communications  are  to  be  addressed. 

City  of  London  Tavern, 
March  5,  1824. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Among  the  numerous  objects  which  have 
from  time  to  time  called  forth  the  benevolence 
of  the  British  public,  none  have  presented 
stronger  claims  to  their  compassionate  consi- 
deration than  those  now  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  and  destitute  emigrants  to  the 
New  Colony,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  hearts  of  Englishmen  are  ever  alive  to 
the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures,  however 
distant  their  nation,  however  far  removed  from 
themselves  in  language,  in  habits,  in  religion  : 
how  much  more  readily  then  will  this  generous 
sympathy  be  extended  towards  an  unfortunate 
portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  suffering 
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under  the  accumulated  misery  of  unrewarded 
industry,  exhausted  means,  and  disappointed 
hopes,  expending  their  fruitless  labour  on  an 
ungrateful  soil,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions 
and  depredations  of  an  insidious  and  impla- 
cable enemy  !  Their  cries  of  distress  have  been 
long  heard  by  their  more  prosperous  country- 
men at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Cape  Penin- 
sula, and  they  have  not  been  heard  in  vain.  A 
Society  was  formed  at  Cape  Town,  in  1820,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  relief  as  far  as  their 
means  would  extend.  The  utmost  efforts, 
however,  of  this  Society  appear  to  have  been 
totally  inadequate  to  the  constantly  increasing 
calls  on  their  humanity,  for  the  recurrence  of 
continued  failures  in  the  harvests,  the  frequent 
loss  of  cattle,  and  the  recent  calamity  of  an  in- 
undation, has  involved  a  large  portion  of  a  po- 
pulation amounting  to  about  5000  souls  in  one 
common  lot  of  hopeless  ruin. 

A  Society  has  in  consequence  been  formed 
in  London  in  aid  of  the  Society  in  Cape  Town, 
and  the  Committee  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  preceding  statement,  feeling 
well  assured  that  the  communication  of  the 
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well  authenticated  facts  contained  therein  will 
not  fail  to  promote  such  a  measure  of  public 
munificence  as  may  enable  the  Society  to  miti- 
gate more  effectually  the  severe  distress  of  the 
objects  on  whose  behalf  they  now  most  earnestly 
plead. 


THE  END. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  JOURNAL. 


The  relative  situation,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions of  South  Africa,  recommended  it  early  to 
the  adventurous  nations  of  Europe,  as  an  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  a  colony.  The  Dutch, 
when  Holland  was  a  free  and  powerful  state, 
secured  it  with  their  usual  prudence  and  firm- 
ness ;  considering  it  chiefly,  however,  as  a  strong 
hold,  from  whence  they  might  readily  extend 
protection  to  their  settlements  and  trade  in  the 
east.  When  England,  in  the  course  of  events, 
acquired  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
and  had  subdued  her  gigantic  empire  in  India, 
she  added  to  her  other  possessions  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  nearly  the  same  views  as 
had  actuated  her  commercial  and  ambitious  ri- 
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val.  During  these  revolutions,  the  colony,  not- 
withstanding its  precarious  state,  increased  very 
perceptibly  in  its  fixed  population  :  and  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  enterprize  gradually  unfolded  its 
intrinsic  value,  independently  of  its  importance 
as  an  advanced  post  of  defence  to  the  continent 
beyond  it,  and  directed  to  it  the  attention  of 
men  of  capital  and  ability.  But,  fluctuating 
between  two  powers  over  whose  movements  the 
colony  could  exert  no  influence,  though  her 
prosperity  was  deeply  affected  by  them,  few  op- 
portunities occurred  for  the  adjustment  of  in- 
ternal interests  ; — *nor  were  the  times  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  consolidation  of  native  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  views  into  a  distinct  and  per- 
vading character.  In  the  security  enjoyed  under 
the  British  dominion,  the  growth  of  wealth,  ac- 
tivity, and  intelligence,  is  rapidly  maturing  these 
results.  No  longer  a  disunited,  wavering,  and 
temporary  assemblage  of  adventurers,  with  our 
ultimate  views  rooted  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
we  are  fast  acquiring,  as  a  community,  self- 
respect,  and  home-importance,  in  which  the 
prosperity  of  every  country  has  its  foundation. 
From  this  period  we  observe  the  dawning  of 
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a  better  order  of  things.  In  Cape  Town,  and 
throughout  the  thriving  and  better-settled  por- 
tions of  the  colony,  a  surprising  improvement 
in  the  conversation,  manners,  and  general  aspect 
of  society,  is  obvious  to  every  candid  and  capa- 
ble observer  ;  whilst  the  increasing  popularity 
of  solid  and  liberal  education,  encourages  us  to 
anticipate  a  corresponding  advancement  in  re- 
ligion and  uprightness. — These,  with  literature 
and  science,  are  the  root  and  flower  of  a  people's 
strength.  They  unite  men  together  by  means 
of  their  happiest  feelings,  and  gradually  trans- 
mute their  coarse  antipathies  into  a  pure  and 
wholesome  emulation. 

To  this  happy  disposition  in  the  public  mind 
to  imitate  what  is  excellent,  and  to  appropriate 
whatever  is  useful,  it  would  argue  sullenness  to 
be  insensible; — to  refuse  applause,  would  indi- 
cate indifference  to  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment, or  something  worse  ; — to  foster,  and  as- 
sist in  directing  it,  is  a  duty  both  pleasing  and 
hononrable. 

With  this  view,  and  under  the  influence  of 
these  impressions,  the  South  African  Journal 
has  been  projected.    Great  anxiety  for  a  work 
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of  this  description  has  for  some  time  back 
been  expressed  by  the  well-informed  of  every 
1-ank  in  the  colony.  By  the  variety  and  careful 
selection  of  topics  which  fall  within  their  plan, 
the  editors  hope  to  meet  the  wishes  of  every 
class,  who  may  feel  the  want  of  local  informa- 
tion themselves,  or  who  may  be  willing  to  com- 
municate what  they  possess,  through  a  ready 
and  respectable  medium.  The  plan  intended  to 
be  pursued,  will  not,  in  its  leading  features, 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  standard  Ma- 
gazines and  Reviews  which  have  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  in  Europe.  Subjects  connect- 
ed immediately  with  this  colony,  such  as  its 
commerce,  statistics,  &c.  will,  of  course,  re- 
ceive the  earliest  consideration  ;  but  nothing 
tending  to  illustrate  the  character  or  present 
condition  of  any  other  country  will  be  disre- 
garded. A  continuation  of  general  history, 
particularly  of  that  of  England,  and  the  more 
influential  states  of  Europe,  will  be  given  in  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  articles.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  intended  to  present,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  most  con- 
versant with  active  life,  and  to  record,  as  early 
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as  possible,  every  new  discovery,  or  new  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles.  These,  and 
similar  topics,  with  miscellaneous  papers  on 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  will  occupy 
the  chief  place  in  each  number.  Their  former 
advertisement,  in  the  Cape  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1823,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the 
editors  to  go  further  into  detail  at  present 
The  arrangements  they  have  made  with  men  of 
learning  and  science,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
enable  them  to  hope,  that  this  first  literary 
Journal  in  South  Africa  will  not  prove  unuse- 
ful,  in  the  circulation  of  sound  views  and  prac- 
tical knowledge, — -nor  unconducive  to  the  good 
cause  of  mental  improvement,  pure  morality, 
and  social  happiness. 


CONDITIONS. 

The  South  African  Journal  will  be  print- 
ed separately  and  alternately  in  English  and 
Dutch;  forming,  in  fact,  two  distinct  works, 
and  composed  in  great  measure  of  different 
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materials,  in  order  more  fully  to  adapt  it  to 
the  different  wants  and  wishes  of  the  two  na- 
tions, as  yet  but  imperfectly  amalgamated  ;  but 
keeping  steadily  in  view  at  the  same  time,  and 
promoting  by  every  eligible  means,  the  gra- 
dual accomplishment  of  that  complete  union 
and  coalescence  so  highly  desirable  and  mu- 
tually advantageous, 

The  English  Journal  will  be  published 
every  two  months.  Each  number  will  contain 
from  four  to  five  sheets  of  letter-press  ;  and 
the  six  numbers  annually  will  form  an  octavo 
volume  of  about  500  pages. 

The  Dutch  Journal  will  be  similar  in  size 
and  type ;  and  will  likewise  appear  every  two 
months,  in  regular  rotation  with  the  English. 

The  price  will  be  three  shillings  sterling  for 
each  number,  or  eighteeu  shillings  per  annum. 

The  subscriptions  may  be  paid  annually, 
or  half-yearly,  in  advance,  or  for  each  number 
on  delivery,  as  readers  shall  prefer. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received,  and  the 
work  issued  to  the  Subscribers,  by  Messrs. 
Underwood,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

Communications  for  the  Editors  may  be 
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addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  care  of  their  pub- 
lishers. 

The  first  number  will  be  published  in  Fe- 
bruary. 

Cape  Town, 
20th  Jan.  1824. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  in- 
tended for  early  insertion  in  the  work  : 

Comparative  View  of  the  Cape,  with  other 
British  Colonies. 

History  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (in  a 
Series  of  Articles). 

On  the  Diversity  of  Soil  and  Climate  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Character  and  Habits  of  the  native  Ani- 
mals in  South  Africa. — No.  I.  The  Lion 
— No.  II.  The  Leopard  and  Panther — No. 
III.  The  Wolf  and  Hyena— No.  IV.  The 
Elephant,  &c.  &c. 

Account  of  a  Lion  Hunt. 

On  Bengal  and  Solid-stem  Wheat,  and  on 
the  Rust  in  Wheat. 

G  2 
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Description  of  the  Zuureveld  and  the  Lo- 
cations of  the  English  Settlers* 

Excursion  to  the  Winterberg  Mountains 
and  Kounap  River. 

Moravian  Institution  at  Witte  River. 

Travels  of  Peter  Peregrine,  Esq.  in  South 
Africa. 

Poetical  Vagaries,  by  Peter  Peregrine,  Esq. 

On  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. 

On  the  Astronomy  of  the  Southern  He- 
misphere. 

On  the  Geology  of  South  Africa. 

Natural  Caves  in  the  Colony. 

Botanical  Researches. 

South  African  Tales,— No.  I.  The  Bush- 
man Boy. 

Some  Account  of  the  Country  near  De- 
lagoa  Bay. 

A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Native  Tribes  of 
South  Africa. 

No.  L  The  Caffers.  Extent  of  their 
Country  ;  its  general  Character  and  Appear- 
ance ;  Geology,  Language. 
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No.  II.  Their  Mode  of  Government, 
Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c. 

No.  III.  Manner  of  Living,  Agriculture, 
Cattle,  Huntings,  &c.  Implements,  Weapons, 
Barter,  &c. 

No.  IV.  Religion  and  Superstitions,  Cir- 
cumcision, Witchcraft,  &c. 

No.  V.  Traditionary  History,  Wars,  Plun- 
dering, Excursions,  &c. 

No.  VI.  The  Tambookies. 

No.  VII.  The  Bechuanas. 

No.  VIII.  The  Namaguas,  Koranas, 
Griquas,  &c. 

No.  IX.  The  Bushman  (or  Bosjesman). 

On  the  Progress  of  the  Christian  Missions 
in  South  Africa. 

On  the  present  State  of  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality in  the  Colony. 

On  the  Merino  Breed  of  Sheep  and  Growth 
of  Wool  at  the  Cape. 

On  the  Culture  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Hemp, 
and  Tobacco. 

On  the  Improvement  of  the  Cape  Wines. 

On  the  Connexion  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch 
Churches. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  VISCOUNT  GODERICH, 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES, 
SfC,  SfC. 


My  Lord, 

Your  kindness  in  permitting  me  to 
dedicate  to  your  Lordship  a  Map  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  has  emboldened 
me  again  to  trespass  on  your  goodness,  by 
dedicating  the  following  pages  to  your  Lord- 
ship. 

I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  the  more,  by 
knowing  your  Lordship's  anxiety  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  improve  the  condition  of  all 
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His  Majesty's  Colonies ;  and  none,  I  am  con- 
vinced, can  more  amply  repay  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  her,  than  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

and  most  humble  Servant, 
THOMAS  BAILLIE. 


PREFACE. 


Though  our  American  Colonies  have  occu- 
pied for  several  years  past  a  good  deal  of  the 
public  attention,  and  much  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  for  their  improvement, 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  my  arrival  in 
England,  a  few  months  since,  how  much 
ignorance  still  existed  upon  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  New  Brunswick,  of  which 
the  following  pages  treat,  I  discovered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  persons  immediately 
connected  with  and  interested  in  the  Pro- 
vince, the  public  knew  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  of  her  shipping  annually  for  the  mother- 
country  some  thousand  tons  of  timber.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  that  it  was  capable  of 
producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  perfec- 
tion, and  that,  consequently,  a  wide  field  was 
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opened  to  Emigration ;  but  every  one  ap- 
peared to  think  that  the  climate  was  miser- 
able, the  land  sterile,  and  the  population 
rude.  To  remove  these  erroneous  impres- 
sions is  my  only  object  in  printing  observa- 
tions not  originally  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Public.  I  have  filled  an  important 
and  arduous  situation  in  the  Province  for 
eight  years, — I  have  traversed  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  east  to  west, — and  I  am 
acquainted  with  her  resources,  her  capa- 
bilities, and  her  wants ;  all  that  she  requires 
is  increase  of  population ;  and  should  thou- 
sands of  families  proceed  thither,  possessing 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  each,  New 
Brunswick  would  be  benefited,  and  the  in- 
dividuals themselves  would,  with  common 
industry,  find  themselves,  in  a  few  years, 
comfortable  and  independent  freeholders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  persons  pos- 
sessing less  capital  would  not  be  likely  to 
do  well,  but  I  should  recommend  them  to 
hire  themselves  out  for  a  year  or  two,  after 
which,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  they 
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would  soon  be  in  possession  of  an  improving 
farm. 

In  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  Pro- 
vince, I  have  divided  it  into  Districts,  which 
are  marked  almost  entirely  by  natural  boun- 
daries, in  preference  to  confining  myself  to 
the  county  lines,  which  are  merely  drawn 
on  paper,  and  have  never  been  marked  or 
surveyed. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  formed  origin- 
ally part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  that  period  was 
thinly  settled  and  little  known  even  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  but  was  looked  upon  as  the  desert 
and  considered  as  the  wilderness  of  the  important 
and  improving  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
year  1784,  however,  the  tract  of  country  now  form- 
ing the  subject  of  this  little  work  was  erected  into 
a  separate  province,  and  called  New  Brunswick. 
A  governor  was  appointed,  and  a  council  selected 
by  His  Majesty,  and  a  house  of  assembly  wras 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  which  bodies  were  to 
frame  such  laws  for  the  future  government  of  this 
infant  colony  as  to  them  might  appear  necessary ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  a  reference  to  their 
proceedings  and  the  characters  they  have  left 
behind  them,  that  men  of  more  devoted  loyalty, 
sounder  judgment,  or  more  gentlemanlike  conduct 
could  not  be  found  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  colo- 
nies. They  were  most  of  them  loyalists,  who  had 
sacrificed  what  property  they  had  possessed  in 
America  at  the  termination  of  the  revolution  which 
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made  the  United  States  of  America  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  sought  protection  under  the 
British  government  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

A  small  population  located  in  a  dense  wilder- 
ness could  be  expected  to  do  but  little  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  Whatever  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  do,  however,  has  been  done. 
Towns  have  grown  up,  and  roads  have  been  formed 
in  the  wilderness,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  bear 
had  his  den  and  the  deer  had  his  lair,  and  I  may 
well  say  that  the  people  are  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising. Out  of  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  has 
arisen  a  trade  with  the  mother  country  beneficial 
to  both.  The  colony  receives  the  British  manu- 
factures in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  her  woods, 
and  the  labour  of  the  active  merchant  and  hardy 
lumberer.  This  trade,  protected  as  it  is  at  present 
by  the  laws  of  England,  forms  the  nursery  of  her 
mariners,  and  the  surest  bond  of  union  between 
the  parent  state  and  her  colony.  It  is,  indeed, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  any 
check  to  it  could  not  fail  to  involve  in  distress  and 
disappointment  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the 
British  colonies.  Of  the  value  of  this  trade,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  upwards  of 
1000  sail  of  vessels  having  arrived  this  season  at 
the  port  of  Quebec,  and  about  700  at  the  different 
ports  in  New  Brunswick.  Next  to  the  protection 
of  our  trade,  the  most  essential  thing  towards  our 
increasing  prosperity  is  a  greater  population ;  and 
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while  the  small  farmer  in  England  is  year  after 
year  becoming  poorer,  and  endeavouring  to  eke 
out  an  existence,  and  pay  a  high  rent  and  neces- 
sary taxes,  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world  is 
open  to  his  labour  in  New  Brunswick,  and  invites 
him  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  If  it  is  not  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  it  is  at  all  events  a 
land  of  promise,  and  will  not  deceive  the  exertions 
and  labour  of  the  agriculturist;  and  the  man  pos- 
sessing a  small  capital  would  in  a  few  years  find 
himself  in  comparative  affluence  ;  his  children, 
which  are  here  a  clog  to  his  exertions,  will  there 
be  his  support  and  assistants,  for  often  have  I  seen 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  handle  his  axe  and  fell 
a  huge  tree  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  an  old 
woodsman.  The  girls  will  in  winter  spin,  and  in 
summer  use  the  hoe.  There  are  no  idlers ;  all  the 
family  are  in  requisition,  and  all  will  enjoy  health, 
comfort,  and  contentment. 

I  have  seen  so  many  families  who  from  very 
small  beginnings  are  now  in  comfortable  inde- 
pendence, that  I  should  be  wanting  in  regard  to 
my  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
forgetful  of  the  interests  of  my  adopted  country  on 
the  other,  if  I  neglected  to  make  known  the  field 
which  is  open  for  the  industry  of  the  former,  and 
the  benefit  which  must  assuredly  accrue  to  the 
latter. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of 
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Fundy  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
United  States,  and  extends  from  45°  to  48°  10'  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  63°  45'  to  67°  50'  of  west 
longitude,  and  comprises  in  its  area  16,500,000 
acres,  2,000,000  of  which  are  granted.  The  face 
of  the  country  presents  a  wild  appearance,  owing 
to  its  being  a  continuous  forest,  in  which  the  ever- 
greens grow  indiscriminately  with  the  deciduous 
trees,  shrubs  and  bushes  occupy  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  trunks  ;  and  a  thick  clothing  of  moss, 
fallen  trees,  and  ligneous  and  vegetable  substances 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  encumber  the  earth. 

Along  the  margins  of  most  rivers,  a  riband  of 
smiling  clearances,  studded  with  cottages,  and 
chequered  with  the  worm-fences  peculiar  to  a 
country  abounding  with  wood,  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  forest  scenery ;  while  hamlets,  composed  of 
afew  families,  and  detached  settlements  or  planta- 
tions, connected  by  paths  or  bridle-roads,  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  wood-lands  in  rear, 
and  throw  a  cheerful  aspect  over  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

The  settlements  contain,  collectively,  about 
200,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  are  surveyed 
into  allotments  of  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
acres,  from  forty  to  eighty  perches  in  width.  This 
mode  of  allotting  land,  although  exposed  to  many 
inconveniences,  admits  of  a  minute  division  of  all 
the  advantages  of  a  river  or  road  frontage,  and  in 
situations  of  particular  value,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  best.    On  these  allotments,  with  a  few  excep- 
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tions,  clearances  have  been  made  from  five  to  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  more  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
those  rivers  which  afford  the  best  land,  or  present 
any  commercial  or  other  advantages  of  a  superior 
kind. 

The  settlements  are  generally  confined  to  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  navigable  streams,  because 
those  situations  present  advantages  of  immense 
importance  in  a  pathless  waste,  in  the  facility  of 
communication  by  water  in  summer,  and  by  ice 
in  winter.  The  best  land  also,  both  alluvial  and 
upland,  is  usually  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  ; 
although  the  most  extensive  tracts,  capable  of  re- 
paying improvement,  lie  in  the  interior,  where  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  effect  the  establishment  of 
any  considerable  settlements,  in  the  want  of  some 
means  for  transporting,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
provisions  and  implements. 

The  generality  of  the  land  communications  be- 
tween the  settlements  are  mere  paths  cut  through 
the  forest,  by  felling  the  trees  near  their  roots  for 
the  space  of  eight  feet  in  width,  and  leaving  the 
stumps  for  time  to  destroy.  Wheel-carriages  of 
course  on  such  roads  are  not  to  be  used,  but  our 
long  winters,  enduring  nearly  five  months  of  the 
year,  overcome  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  want 
of  bridges,  by  freezing  the  swamps  and  the  rivers, 
and  covering  the  ground  with  from  two  to  three 
feet  depth  of  snow.  A  bottom  so  solid,  and  a 
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material  so  compact  as  snow  when  beaten  by  the 
passage  of  men  and  horses,  soon  form  an  excel- 
lent road  for  sledges  of  every  description.  During 
the  winter,  while  snow  covers  the  ground,  all  car- 
riages are  necessarily  of  the  sledge  kind ;  and  two 
common  horses  will  draw  more  than  a  ton  weight 
upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  eight  miles 
an  hour.  The  land  in  a  state  of  nature  is  covered 
with  so  very  thick  a  growth  of  trees  and  under- 
wood, that,  added  to  the  numerous  obstructions 
occasioned  by  fallen  trees,  it  demands  great  la- 
bour and  exertions  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
woods.  Walking,  consequently,  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  violent  and  laborious  exercise,  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  fatigue  even  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy.  Difficulties 
are  therefore  to  be  expected,  and  many  privations 
endured  by  the  new  settler,  where  there  is  not  a 
road  approaching  within  some  little  distance  of 
his  farm.  Neither  is  he  to  suppose  that  the  flies 
will  be  more  complaisant  to  him  than  to  the  na- 
tive. In  the  absence  of  water  communication,  or 
of  roads  passable  for  carriages,  he  is  of  course 
compelled  to  carry  all  his  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries on  his  back,  which  is  productive  of  so  much 
labour,  loss  of  time,  and  so  many  privations,  that 
but  few  persons  have  sufficient  energy  to  over- 
come obstacles  of  such  magnitude ;  and  in  too 
many  cases,  the  most  valuable  of  our  emigrants 
are  driven  to  other  countries  affording  the  means 


of  subsistence  with  less  difficulty  and  hardship. 
Roads  being  made,  all  obstacles  to  communica- 
tion and  transport  immediately  connected  with 
the  natural  state  of  the  soil  are  removed,  and  the 
emigrant  finds  no  difficulty  in  transporting  his 
little  stock  of  household  goods  to  his  cabin,  where 
happiness  and  contentment  bear  him  company  ; 
his  labour  procures  him  subsistence,  the  smoke  of 
his  clearances  drives  away  the  mosquito,  and  the 
quality  and  extent  of  his  cultivated  land  enlivens 
his  view,  and  cheers  his  future  prospects. 

The  immense  importance  of  roads  throughout 
the  province  being  admitted,  I  shall  explain  the 
mode  of  constructing  them,  and  recommend  the 
formation  of  such  as  will  be  necessary  to  develope 
the  capabilities,  and  render  available  the  internal 
resources  of  this  fine  province. 

When  roads  are  made  along  the  margins  of 
rivers,  as  they  generally  are,  the  expense  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  eminences  and  deep  indents 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  ravines  and  brooks,  which 
are  not  of  so  serious  a  character  at  a  little  distance 
in  the  interior.  Much  money  must  be  necessarily 
laid  out  in  exploring  the  woods  for  the  most 
proper  site,  and  the  more  pains  which  may  be 
taken  in  this  laborious  duty,  the  more  will  eco- 
nomy be  ultimately  regarded.  In  the  construction 
of  a  road  for  the  great  purposes  of  communication, 
it  has  been  usual  to  open  it  through  the  forest  for 
no  greater  width  than  twenty  feet,  and  after  the 
stumps,  rocks,  and  every  other  obstruction  are 
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entirely  eradicated  and  removed,  the  whole  surface 
is  levelled,  and  a  ditch,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  opened  on  each  side.  On  wet  land,  logs, 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  laid  across  the  road, 
flat  upon  the  surface,  and  close  together.  The 
whole  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditches  on 
each  side  is  then  carefully  laid  upon  the  piles, 
wThich  should  previously  be  covered  with  boughs 
of  evergreens,  to  bind  the  whole  closely  together, 
and  to  prevent  the  frost  from  heaving  them  out  of 
their  places.  The  water  in  the  ditches  should  be 
drawn  off  towards  the  nearest  brook  or  falling  land, 
and  the  whole  will  then  form  a  pretty  durable  and 
dry  carriageway.  Draining  is  never  a  work  of 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  brooks 
and  rills  which  meander  on  and  variegate  the 
whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  bridges  are  built  with  wood  or  stone;  but 
the  latter  material,  if  at  hand,  is  of  course  always 
preferred,  particularly  on  rapid  rivers,  or  in  situ- 
ations exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  broken  ice  in  the 
spring.  The  piers,  when  built  with  stone,  are 
always  made  without  cement,  and  the  material 
rough  from  the  quarry,  in  order  to  suit  the  ex- 
penditure to  the  limited  means  of  the  country. 
Timbers  are  then  extended  from  pier  to  pier,  on 
which  a  covering  is  laid,  either  of  sawn  plank  or 
of  trees  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  hewn  flat  on 
the  upper  side.  When  the  piers  are  constructed 
with  timber  wholly,  hemlock  logs,  about  two  feet 
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in  diameter,  are  laid  in  a  square  form,  and  crossed 
one  over  another  to  a  sufficient  height  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sleepers  and  covering.  Hemlock  is 
the  best  species  of  timber  we  have,  taking  into 
consideration  its  great  size  and  immense  strength, 
for  enduring  an  exposure  to  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry,  and  it  generally  grows  in  the  most  convenient 
situations  for  use.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
the  spring,  and  sometimes,  though  not  frequently, 
in  the  winter,  is  a  great  and  terrible  destroyer  of 
our  bridges.  Permanency,  strength,  and  durability, 
therefore,  should  be  the  ruling  considerations  in 
the  erection  of  them,  although  the  last-mentioned 
requisite  has  not  received  much  attention,  owing 
to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  province. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  roads 
would  be  required,  in  order  to  lay  open  to  the  view 
of  capitalists  and  settlers  the  advantages  attending 
the  formation  of  settlements  in  the  interior. 

The  great  military  road  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec  is  of  primary  importance,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  be  carried  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  :  but  if  it  would  not  be  presumptu- 
ous in  me  to  make  remarks  on  a  proposition  in- 
volving so  many  considerations  and  opinions,  I 
cannot  conceal  the  sanguine  hope  I  entertain  of 
one  day  seeing  it  opened  in  a  direct  line  through 
the  interior  of  the  country  from  Fort  Cumberland 
to  the  foot  of  the  Tamiscouta  Lake.  From  the 
bend  of  the  Peticoudiac  to  the  Tamiscouta,  being 
that  part  of  it  which  will  pass  through  this  pro- 
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vinee,  is  a  distance  of  220  miles,  and  this  road 
will  cost  at  the  rate  of  100/.  per  mile,  including 
bridges.  Most  of  the  other  roads  in  request  would 
diverge  from  Fredericton,  as  a  common  centre,  to 
the  different  county  towns.  I  should  therefore  pro- 
pose to  take  one  to  Dalhousie,  one  to  Richibucto 
or  Liverpool,  one  to  St.  Andrews,  and  one  to  the 
Great  Falls  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  John, 
forming  the  string  of  the  Bow ;  one  should  also 
extend  from  Miramichi  to  the  Great  Falls.  The 
whole  distance  of  these  roads  would  be  about  500 
miles.  In  opening  new  roads,  the  expense  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  from  80/.  to  112/.  per  mile, 
including  bridges  and  previous  explorations,  and 
for  the  latter  sum  the  goodness  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  solidity  and  durability  of  the  bridges 
and  causeways,  should  be  secured  by  a  warranty  of 
ten  years.  On  the  whole,  about  the  sum  of  50,000/. 
sterling  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  this  desirable 
purpose. 

An  undertaking  like  this,  if  well  and  efficiently 
executed,  will  form  this  province  into  a  good  mili- 
tary position,  people  the  wilderness  with  a  brave 
and  hardy  race,  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  their 
homes,  produce  a  great  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
waste  lands,  and  erect  the  colony  into  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  His  Majesty's  transatlantic 
dominions.  In  five  years  a  forest-tree  would 
scarcely  be  discerned  within  half  a  mile  of  these 
roads,  and  new  settlements,  under  the  care  and 
auspices  of  the  provincial  legislature,  would  be 
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commenced  in  the  rear.  I  entertain  no  kind  of 
doubt,  that  on  the  completion  of  these  great  im- 
provements, real  property  would,  throughout  the 
province,  soon  rise  in  value  twenty  per  cent,  and 
in  four  or  five  years  would  obtain  a  further  increase 
of  sixty  per  cent.  Land  in  North  America,  except 
in  a  very  few  situations,  is  rendered  valuable  only 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  expended  upon  or  ad- 
joining it,  in  improvements  of  obvious  and  general 
use,  not  of  those  of  an  ornamental  nature.  Good 
roads  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  not  only  to  facilitate  the  transport- 
ation of  agricultural  produce,  but  they  also  create 
a  considerable  market,  in  affording -an  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  wants  of  travellers  and  new  comers. 

The  object  of  a  land  proprietor  is  to  cause  his 
property  to  produce  some  beneficial  consequences 
to  himself,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  capital. 
If  his  means  be  small,  he  should  retain  the  less 
land  in  his  own  possession,  and  convert  a  portion 
of  it  into  money,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
remainder.  The  object  which  I  have  in  view,  is 
to  propose  an  outlay  on  such  undertakings  as  may 
arouse  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  call  into  active 
exertion  the  utmost  energies  of  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  develope  the  internal  resources  of 
the  colony. 
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The  settlements  being  confined  to  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  other  navigable  streams,  is  occasioned, 
not  by  the  dearth  of  good  land  in  the  interior,  but 
by  the  want  of  good  roads,  and  by  the  facility  of 
communication  and  carriage  by  water.  All  our 
rivers  above  the  level  of  the  tides,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  flow  over  a  shingly  bed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  their  consequent  shallowness  com- 
pels the  adoption  of  light  vessels.  St.  John's  river 
is  navigable  to  Fredericton  for  sloops  of  100  tons; 
but  ships  of  much  greater  tonnage  may  ascend  to 
the  Oromucto,  eleven  miles  below.  Large  flat- 
bottomed  boats  or  barges,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons, 
towed  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  drawing  about 
two  feet  of  water  when  loaded,  are  the  usual  craft 
employed  between  Fredericton  and  the  Great 
Falls.  On  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  province, 
above  the  level  of  the  tide,  no  other  craft  than 
canoes  can  be  much  used,  although  they  present 
great  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  their  navi- 
gation by  the  abundance  of  water. 

The  fishery  is  another  inducement  for  poor  set- 
tlers to  prefer  a  water  frontage.    At  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  ice,  smelts  ascend  all  the  rivers  and 
branches  in  incredible  abundance,  alewines  suc- 
ceed, salmon,  shad,  bass,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish, 
resort  to  the  Miramichi,  Restigouche,  and  St.  John's 
rivers  until  August;  and  the  black  salmon  and 
salmon-trout  to  the  Kouchebanguac,  Richibucto, 
and  other  rivers  on  the  Gulf  shore  throughout 
the  year. 

The  province  furnishes  immense  advantages  to 
poor  settlers  in  this  respect,  united  with  the  more 
solid  benefits  arising  from  a  good  soil,  a  genial 
climate,  and  a  good  situation  for  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  addition  to  these  advantages,  settlers 
turn  their  views  to  a  river  frontage  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  few  acres  of  alluvial  land,  called  inter- 
vale, which  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  tracts 
on  the  banks  of  all  our  streams.  The  whole  river 
front  of  the  parishes  of  Magerville,  Sheffield,  and 
Waterborough,  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  miles, 
is  a  remarkably  fine  alluvial  soil,  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  Battersea  fields  and  the  Twickenham 
meadows,  stretching  from  the  river  generally 
about  two  miles.  This  tract  of  intervale,  including 
the  three  noble  islands  opposite,  is  deservedly 
called  the  Garden  of  New  Brunswick,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  considerable  tract  of  alluvial  soil, 
formed  by  fresh  water,  in  the  province.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  concurrent  circumstances  in 
favour  of  situations  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  the 
water  forms  not  only  an  easy  communication  in 
summer,  but  when  frozen  affords  another  great 
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facility  for  the  transport  of  goods.  When  the  ice 
is  perfectly  smooth,  having  no  snow  upon  it  to 
impede  the  gliding  of  sledges,  I  have  frequently 
seen  one  pair  of  small  horses  draw  a  weight  of 
three  tons  with  ease. 

I  have  yet  to  describe  another  source  of  profit 
which  our  farmers  who  have  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  During  the 
winter  months,  while  the  earth  is  locked  up  within 
an  impenetrable  barrier  of  snow,  a  man  can  cut  a 
few  loads  of  pine  or  birch  timber,  either  on  his 
own  property  or  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown. 
The  settlers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
their  timber  for  half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  they 
have  so  entirely  stripped  the  surrounding  land  of 
the  material,  that  the  back  settler  can  now  derive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  such  a  source.  The  rivers 
afford  a  wonderful  facility  for  the  transportation 
of  timber  to  the  ports,  the  availing  themselves  of 
which  has  placed  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances many  a  prudent  man,  who  began  the  world 
with  nought  but  his  axe.  But  the  late  commercial 
difficulties  have  fallen  with  all  their  weight  on 
the  lumbermen,  and  have  reduced  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  class  of  men  to  absolute  want. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  a  new  settlement  is  formed  in  the  wilder- 
ness, at  a  distance  from  water  communication ; 
and  in  order  to  give  a  correct  delineation  of  every 
circumstance,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  enter 
into  the  tenure  of  the  new  settler,  to  give  some 
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account  next  of  his  commencement  and  progress, 
and  finally  to  lay  open  to  view  his  situation  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

An  emigrant  is  generally  so  poor  on  his  arrival, 
that  he  can  seldom  afford  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years,  with  care 
and  industry,  he  is  generally  able  to  effect  that 
object. 

An  emigrant,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  here,  will 
prudently  engage  with  a  farmer  as  a  labourer  for 
the  first  year,  in  order  to  acquire  the  means  of  im- 
proving land,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  We 
will  suppose  him  to  be  a  married  man  with  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  seven  years  old, 
and  he  and  his  wife  in  the  prime  of  life.  Having 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing, it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hire  a  house, 
and  a  clearance  of  from  four  to  eight  acres,  if  pos- 
sible, and  plant  on  it  potatoes  and  grain.  His 
seed,  provisions,  and  any  other  assistance  he  may 
want,  will  be  always  furnished  by  his  landlord  or 
neighbours  on  credit,  paying  for  them  in  kind,  or 
in  labour  when  required.  A  new  farm  demands  so 
little  attention,  being  generally  clean,  that  frequent 
opportunities  of  working  for  his  creditors  occur. 
If  the  landlord  has  agreed  to  receive  his  rent  in  a 
share  of  the  produce,  which  is  the  most  usual 
mode  of  letting  land  to  poor  people,  he  will  be 
required  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  seed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  animal  labour,  and  at  harvest  time  he 
will  select  as  his  own  one  of  two  equal  divisions 
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in  the  barn  or  stack.  The  same  rent  he  receives 
for  his  hay  and  potatoes,  excepting  that  he  must 
take  his  share  upon  the  land,  and  house  it  himself. 
This  generally  includes  house-rent. 

Having  gathered  in  his  crop  and  paid  his  land- 
lord, or  superior  partner,  our  emigrant,  his  wife  and 
children,  by  repeated  journeys  through  the  woods, 
commonly  without  any  road,  and  with  no  other 
guide  than  a  line  of  blazed  or  marked  trees,  carry 
off  a  portion  of  their  produce  sufficient  for  present 
consumption  to  their  chosen  abode.  Having  by 
the  assistance  of  their  old  neighbours  erected  the 
shell  of  a  log  hut,  they  will  commence  building 
their  chimney  with  rough  stone  cemented  with 
loam,  filling  the  interstices  of  the  outside  logs  with 
moss,  forming  a  floor  with  poles  rendered  flat  by 
the  axe  or  adze,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  the  winter,  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching. 
The  man  will  next  proceed  to  make  a  path  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  in  order  to  allow  a  pair  of  oxen 
to  draw  the  remainder  of  his  necessaries  to  his  new 
habitation,  and  when  he  has  laid  in  his  little  stock 
of  provisions  for  the  winter,  consisting  of  salt  fish, 
potatoes,  and  bread  stuff,  another  difficulty  assails 
him  in  the  want  of  warm  clothing  and  bedding. 
To  pay  for  articles  of  so  indispensable  a  descrip- 
tion, he  is  compelled  to  labour  as  a  timber  cutter 
for  about  two  months  during  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  at  which  time  he  could  do  but  little  in 
clearing  up  his  land  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
snow.    He  will  then  direct  his  attention  to  the 
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clearance  of  his  land,  which  he  sets  about  without 
delay.  As  soon  as  the  land  be  sufficiently  dry,  he 
will  set  fire  to  his  little  chopping,  which  will  pro- 
bably consist  of  about  four  or  five  acres ;  and  as 
this  will  not  consume  more  than  the  brush  and 
light  boughs  scattered  around,  he  will  then  roll 
together  what  logs  are  not  too  heavy  for  himself, 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  children,  into  piles. 
When  these  are  sufficiently  dry,  fire  is  again  com- 
municated; which  process  must  be  repeated  until 
the  wThole  be  consumed,  leaving  the  stumps  only 
for  the  hand  of  time  to  destroy.  His  wheat  is 
sown  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  which 
he  covers  with  a  harrow  drawn  by  oxen,  or,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  usual,  entirely  by  manual  labour 
with  the  hoe.  The  latter  implement  is  the  only 
one  which  he  can  use  in  planting  his  potatoes,  for 
the  plough  can  never  be  inserted  until  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  stumps  be  extracted,  and  the  roots 
which  are  interlaced  in  the  soil  decayed. 

The  stumps,  roots,  and  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
face in  its  natural  state,  form  an  obstruction  to 
good  husbandry,  so  serious  in  its  consequences, 
that  a  farmer  can  never  expect  to  receive  more  than 
one-third  of  the  produce  which  would  be  obtained 
by  the  same  system  of  husbandry  as  is  practised 
in  England,  for  an  acre  of  land  seldom  produces 
here  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more 
than  150  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  stumps  occupy 
one-third  of  the  land,  and  by  preventing  animal 
labour,  they  render  the  application  of  manure  next 
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to  impossible,  superinduce  a  slovenly  system  of 
husbandry,  liable  to  be  perpetuated,  and  effect  a 
gradual  deterioration  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  settler  after 
a  lapse  of  ten  years,  with  the  acquisition  of  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  the  axe.  He  probably  caught 
the  mania  of  timber  getting,  but  finding  it  a  losing 
game  as  an  exclusive  trade  (as  it  is  to  nearly  all 
emigrants,)  he  has  had  the  prudence  to  relinquish 
it  before  any  ruinous  losses  had  been  sustained. 
But  in  the  contrary  event,  the  farm  in  all  proba- 
bility is  no  longer  his,  and  he  is  consequently 
reduced  to  a  worse  situation  than  when  he  first  set 
his  foot  on  the  strand  of  America. 

But  adhering  to  the  fairer  side  of  the  landscape, 
we  will  view  the  emigrant  now  a  freeholder,  (hav- 
ing paid  the  last  instalment  of  a  lot  of  land,  four 
years  after  his  commencement,)  and  consequently 
closely  identified  with  his  adopted  country,  in  a 
neat  new  log  or  framed  house,  with  a  good  stone 
chimney  well  cemented  with  lime,  a  large  framed 
barn,  and  other  out-buildings,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
acres  of  cleared  land,  admitting  in  many  places 
the  plough,  possessed  of  a  good  strong  horse,  two 
powerful  oxen  and  a  pair  of  steers,  two  cows,  a 
calf,  eight  or  ten  sheep  y  and  about  half  a  dozen  of 
hogs. — His  boys  will  be  grown  into  stout  athletic 
lads,  and  the  family  acquired  several  additions, 
the  whole  of  whom,  with  the  father  and  mother, 
present  a  lively  picture  of  health  and  comfort. 
The  farm  may  be  worth,  supposing  it  in  a  distant 
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part  of  the  country,  250Z.,  and  to  which  he  in  fact 
contributed  a  value  by  settling  upon  it,  but  if 
within  a  few  miles  of  any  town,  or  near  any  place 
of  great  resort,  it  may  be  estimated  at  400/.  at 
least. 


CHAPTER  III. 


I  SHALL  now  proceed  with  my  general  account 
of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  country,  in 
regard  to  soil  and  its  cultivation,  climate,  and 
natural  advantages. 

Nature  is  here  dressed  in  her  wildest  garb,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  improbable  that  men  in  general, 
brought  up  in  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  can 
be  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  New  Bruns- 
wick forest.  Yet  in  several  parts  of  the  woods, 
generally  on  small  brooks,  there  are  interspersed 
natural  or  wild  meadows,  similar  to  the  prairies  of 
the  Illinois,  and  the  savannahs  of  Georgia,  some 
of  which  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 

They  owe  their  formation  not  to  nature,  as  their 
name  improperly  implies,  but  to  that  industrious 
animal  the  beaver,  which  in  a  wonderful  manner 
will  construct  a  dam  across  any  stream,  and  by 
throwing  back  the  water  upon  the  adjoining  low 
lands,  will  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  indige- 
nous forest  growth,  and,  by  the  deposit  left  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  spring  floods,  will  greatly 
add  to  the  height  and  fertility  of  the  land.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  a  thick  growth  of  long  grass, 
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here  called  blue-joint,  covers  the  parts  which  are 
not  constantly  overflowed,  and  subdues  every  other 
kind  of  herbage.  On  the  destruction  or  decay  of 
the  dam  the  grass  grows  freely,  and  makes  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  horned  cattle,  and  which  will 
fatten  them  in  a  few  months. 

Americans  distinguish  the  different  qualities  of 
the  soil  by  the  growth  of  wood  found  on  its  sur- 
face, and  in  general  they  are  not  mistaken  in  their 
judgment.  That  which  is  called  barren  is  an  open 
plain,  formed  of  peat  moss,  destitute  of  any  cover- 
ing whatever,  and  the  name  is  properly  applied. 
The  soil  beneath  the  moss  varies  greatly,  being 
frequently  a  white  sand,  often  a  white  or  red  clay, 
and  sometimes  a  gravel,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  good  loam  beneath  a  heavy  growth  of  moss. 
Much  land  is  in  this  country  called  barren  which 
by  no  means  ought  to  be  so  denominated  ;  but  the 
extent  of  uncultivated  land,  compared  with  the 
number  of  cultivators,  renders  the  latter  fastidious 
in  their  choice. 

The  next  sort  of  inferior  wilderness  land  is  a 
spruce  swamp,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  wet,  and 
composed  of  white  sand  or  clay,  and  as  frequently 
of  clayey  loam,  which  only  requires  draining  to 
make  it  productive.  Another  kind  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  growth  is  found  on  high  land,  and  is  the 
produce  of  a  reddish  yellow  sandy  soil.  On  this 
kind  of  land  white  birch  is  very  frequently  seen 
intermingled  with  the  growth  of  spruce.  Cedar 
delights  in  a  deep  clay  or  mould  soil,  saturated  and 
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covered  with  spring-water.  Land  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  only  be  properly  cleared  by  extracting  the 
roots  which  spread  and  interweave  themselves 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  by  draining  it  of  the 
superabundant  water,  which  practice  wTill  readily 
convert  it  into  excellent  meadow.  Another  sort 
of  cedar  swamp,  intermingled  with  stinted  spruces, 
is  generally  considered  poor,  and  probably  is  really 
so,  although,  having  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  turned  up,  I  can  form  no  correct  opinion 
of  its  quality. 

Another  sort  of  land  is  known  by  a  growth  of 
hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce,  consisting  of  a  white 
or  red  sandy  loam,  and  sometimes  gravel.  This 
is  generally  poor ;  but  if  the  growth  be  well  inter- 
mingled with  the  deciduous  trees,  experience  shows 
that  it  will  prove  that  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for 
the  varied  purposes  of  our  husbandry,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  of  our  uplands. 

Next  comes  upland  hard  wood-land ;  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  this  timber  also  denote  different 
soils.  Beech,  where  the  growth  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  it,  almost  invariably  denotes  a  thin  gra- 
velly hungry  soil ;  but  at  Buctouche,  and  where  it 
may  be  found  on  intervales,  being  there  a  clayey 
loam,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  rock-ma- 
ple and  black  birch  are  never  found  far  apart,  and 
they  always  denote  a  good  soil  for  potatoes  and 
grain.  The  wrood  is  large,  and  hard  for  settlers  to 
cut  and  prepare  for  burning,  but  in  general  it  is 
readily  cleared  away,  and  the  stumps  decay  in 
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about  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Land  covered  by  pine 
is  mostly  poor,  although  where  mingled  with  the 
hard  woods  it  is  invariably  the  best;  but  their 
stumps  require  an  age  to  decay.  The  alluvial 
lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks,  here 
called  intervale,  are  fine,  rich,  and  deep  sandy 
loam,  having  a  sub-soil  of  strong  red  clay,  and 
are  usually  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
elm,  rock-maple,  black  birch,  butternut,  and  fir. 
I  must  here  remark,  that  upland  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  that  land  which  is  above  the  level  of  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  floods,  which,  on  the  mar- 
gins of  running  waters,  have  obtained  the  general 
contradistinctive  term  of  intervale. 

This  province  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
a  grazing,  as  well  as  a  grain  country,  on  account 
of  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  congeni- 
ality of  its  soil  to  the  production  of  the  grasses, 
white  clover  and  many  other  species  being  in- 
digenous. The  intervales  and  islands  will  pro- 
duce, on  an  average,  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay 
per  acre. 

Oxen  and  cows  are  not  so  large  nor  so  strong  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  not  fed  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  in  England.  An  ox 
was  killed  at  Ferdericton  a  short  time  ago,  which 
weighed,  exclusive  of  offal,  1147  lbs.,  the  tallow 
1401bs.,  and  the  hide  the  same  weight.  The  animal 
was  young,  and  fatted  only,  after  having  been 
taken  from  grass  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  hay, 
potatoes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Indian-corn 
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meal.  Oxen  in  general,  when  taken  from  their 
pastures,  either  in  the  woods  or  the  cultivated 
lands,  will  weigh  about  seven  hundred  weight, 
exclusive  of  offal  and  tallow. — Tn  this  country 
tallow  is  too  high  in  value  to  permit  the  internal 
fat  to  be  generally  preserved  for  the  table,  and  our 
sheep  are  too  often  not  sufficiently  fatted  to  fur- 
nish any  at  all.  Sheep  are  small,  and  their  flesh 
is  rather  delicate  and  well  flavoured.  Three  years 
old  wethers  will  average  70  lbs.  the  four  quarters  : 
their  wool  is  tolerably  fine  ;  and  they  have  lately 
been  much  improved  by  the  importation  of  supe- 
rior breeds  from  England  by  the  Agricultural 
Societies.  Our  sheep  are  subject  to  none  of  the 
diseases  common  in  England,  but  a  bear  will 
occasionally  help  himself  to  one,  though  his  visits 
are  neither  alarming  nor  frequent. 

Swine  are  raised  in  such  plenty,  and  the  breed 
has  received  so  much  improvement,  that  as  soon 
as  the  country  produces  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn 
for  its  own  consumption,  we  shall  no  longer  have 
occasion  to  import  meat.  Mr.  Richard  M'Lauch- 
lin,  of  the  north-west  river  of  Miramichi,  sent  me 
in  March,  1827,  the  head  of  a  hog  which  weighed 
931bs.,  and  measured  behind  the  ears  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  girth.  The  whole  animal,  when  killed, 
weighed  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
weight;  was  four  years  old,  and  the  breed  was 
imported  from  England. 

The  parish  of  Woodstock  raised  a  few  years 
ago  wheat  in  such  abundance,  as  to  supply  in  a 
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great  degree  the  lumber  trade  on  St.  John's  river, 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Fre- 
dericton. 

Horticulture  is  not  practised  to  any  extent,  and 
our  farmers  in  general  have  not  yet  conceived  the 
idea  of  cultivating  any  other  esculent  plants  than 
potatoes  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Turnips  are 
seldom  raised,  except  for  the  use  of  the  table,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  scarce,  although  the  soil 
and  the  market  will  amply  pay  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. No  plants  in  our  kitchen  gardens  will  en- 
dure the  rigour  of  the  winter  but  parsnips ;  cab- 
bages and  every  other  plant  must  be  preserved  for 
the  following  year  to  mature  in  the  cellar.  Very 
few  fruits  are  cultivated,  although  those  which  we 
have  clearly  prove  the  utility  of  making  importa- 
tions of  trees  from  English  nurseries. 

Purchasing  provisions  from  another  country  in- 
creases the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  presents 
another  obstacle  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  country. 

Paying  for  provisions  in  specie  enhances  their 
value  so  much,  that  when  the  labourer  provides 
himself,  he  necessarily  requires  a  very  great  remu- 
neration. But  it  is  only  in  towns  that  labourers 
can  provide  themselves ;  every  where  in  the  coun- 
try the  employer  must  find  him  in  provisions 
and  lodging.  This  circumstance  unavoidably  en- 
courages an  itinerant  race  of  labourers,  no  way 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  it  deprives  the  country  of 
a  resident  peasantry. 
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In  all  new  countries  where  a  man's  industry  can 
be  made  permanently  productive  to  himself  in  the 
soil,  the  price  for  labour  must  necessarily  be  high, 
for  without  a  great  remuneration  no  man  would  be 
induced  to  quit  such  advantages,  except  under 
such  circumstances  as  preclude  him  from  waiting 
for  prospective  benefits.  But  although  labour 
here  is  unquestionably  too  high,  yet  other  people 
will  entertain  erroneous  ideas  respecting  it,  unless 
they  be  made  acquainted  with  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  habits,  and  interwoven  with  the  customs 
of  the  country.  Here  there  are  no  seasons  of  rest 
or  recreation,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  the 
sabbath-day.  At  early  dawn  our  sturdy  native 
rises  from  a  hard  and  thinly-clad  bed,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  his  labour  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
He  requires  no  more  time  for  his  frugal  repast 
than  that  which  suffices  for  him  to  eat  it ;  and  he 
cheerfully  resumes  his  work,  which  he  will  pursue 
incessantly,  and  exert  for  the  whole  day  his  utmost 
degree  of  strength.  This  practice  is  universal, 
and  to  which  an  emigrant  must  conform  ;  for  until 
he  has  acquired  the  same  habit,  he  will  be  the 
butt  and  the  ridicule  of  the  native.  No  idling  is 
tolerated,  and  the  employer  generally  works  with 
his  men,  keeps  them  constantly  engaged,  and  is  a 
judge  of  what  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration  and  duly  weighed,  it  will  be  very 
evident  that  we  receive  from  our  labourers  at  least 
one-fourth  more  than  employers  do  in  the  old 
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country.  Still  no  capitalists  can  be  expected  to 
speculate  much  in  improving  land,  until  all  the 
disadvantages  respecting  the  high  price  of  labour 
be  obviated,  and  this  strongly  demonstrates  the 
necessity,  under  which  this  country  labours,  of 
holding  out  inducements  for  industrious  and  steady 
emigrants,  of  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  farming 
classes,  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  health  and  longevity,  and  agrees  uncom- 
monly well  with  British  constitutions,  and  I  have 
never  even  discovered  that  the  swamps  and  barren 
plains  render  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbour- 
hood injurious.  No  great  difference  is  expe- 
rienced in  any  part  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  our 
present  subject ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  winter's 
cold,  and  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  are 
certainly  experienced  in  the  greatest  degree  in  the 
inland  parts,  at  a  distance  from  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Immediately  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
fogs  are  frequent  during  the  summer  months,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  unhealthy,  nor  do  they 
extend  beyond  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  and 
in  the  interior  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  known.  The 
summers  are  indeed  beautiful,  more  like  what  the 
summers  in  England  are  described  to  have  formerly 
been,  than  what  they  are  now.  The  winters  are 
doubtless  severe,  but  the  intense  frost  is  more 
tolerable  than  the  bitter  chilliness  of  an  English 
winter's  day,  when  it  can  be  said  that  it  neither 
c  2 
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freezes  nor  thaws.  The  ague  and  fever  of  Upper 
Canada  are  quite  unknown,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
country  exists  less  liable  to  disease  than  New 
Brunswick ;  the  disorders  most  frequent  are  pleu- 
risy, scorbutic  affections,  and  rheumatism  :  but 
the  last  is  generally  confined  to  those  persons 
whose  avocations  lead  them  into  the  water,  and 
to  other  exposures  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather. 

The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  an  almost  constant 
salt  diet.  The  deaths  are  mostly  caused  by  acci- 
dents, from  drowning,  (water  and  ice  forming 
nearly  our  only  means  of  communication,)  and 
from  old  age. 

The  ice  forms  on  the  still  waters  about  the  12th 
November,  and  it  will  generally  bear  a  man  about 
the  15th.  The  salt  waters  in  the  harbours  and 
lagoons  freeze  about  the  23d,  but  the  channels  will 
scarcely  ever  bear  until  the  12th  December.  The 
rapid  waters  of  the  rivers  resist  the  action  of  the 
frost  until  the  middle  of  December ;  and  horses 
may  generally  travel  on  them  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas. To  support  the  weight  of  a  man,  a  thickness 
of  one  inch  is  necessary,  and  for  cattle  three  inches 
are  requisite.  On  St.  John's  river,  and  other  large 
and  comparatively  still  (fresh)  waters,  travelling 
begins  about  the  middle  of  December.  About  the 
20th  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  powrer 
of  the  sun  is  so  strongly  perceptible  by  its  action 
on  the  ice,  that  travelling  becomes  dangerous  in 
some  particular  places,  and  about  the  middle  or 
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latter  end  of  the  month  the  waters  become  again 
navigable.  The  snow  seldom  exceeds  four  feet  in 
depth  :  a  depth  of  eight  inches  commonly  lies  on 
the  ground  at  Christmas,  and  the  frequent  alter- 
nations of  frost  and  thaw,  which  we  usually  expe- 
rience, prevent  the  snow  from  accumulating  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  otherwise  do.  About 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  the  ground 
again  becomes  visible  and  soon  assumes  its  ordi- 
nary appearance  of  green.  About  the  25th  May 
the  grass  is  usually  three  inches  in  height,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  June  the  low  land  pastures  will 
have  acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  support  the 
weight  of  cattle.  From  the  5th  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  potatoes  are  planted  with  success ; 
wheat  maybe  sown  till  the  commencement  of  June, 
and  other  grain,  including  Indian  corn,  until  the 
10th.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end 
of  August,  the  timothy  and  other  cultivated  grasses 
are  mown,  and  the  grain  harvested.  In  the  middle 
of  September  the  Indian  corn  is  ready  to  gather, 
which  gives  the  farmer  full  occupation  until  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  October,  by  which  time 
two  or  three  warning  frosts  will  have  announced 
the  necessity  of  digging  his  potatoes.  At  the 
commencement  of  November  or  a  little  earlier, 
cattle  require  hay  occasionally,  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  until  the  10th  or  12th  May,  to  be 
entirely  fed  on  it.  The  soil,  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  friableness,  does  not  require  half  the 
labour  either  animal  or  manual,  which  land  in 
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England  demands,  which  is  an  advantage  occa- 
sioned by  the  frost,  the  intensity  of  which  breaks 
down  and  ameliorates  our  clays  and  stiff  soils, 
and  effects  a  saving  of  two  horses  to  every  plough. 

September  and  October,  and  even  part  of  No- 
vember, form  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year, 
which  is  universally  called  "  The  Fall,"  but  win- 
ter is  the  season  of  enjoyment,  and  of  active  busi- 
ness. The  summer  is  warmer  than  in  England, 
but  the  weather  is  so  genial  that  few  people  com- 
plain of  the  presence  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of 
manufactures  and  the  various  branches  of  public 
industry. 

Mills  for  sawing  timber  are  our  principal  and 
largest  branches  of  machinery.  The  proper  di- 
mensions of  the  building  are  60  feet  long,  40  feet 
broad,  and  about  25  feet  in  height  to  the  roof. 
The  usual  expense  of  the  whole  undertaking,  in- 
cluding the  dam,  is  seldom  less  than  £1000,  pro- 
vided the  river  be  large.  In  this  country,  wood 
and  water  being  so  abundant,  steam  and  iron  are 
not  likely  to  prove  profitable,  where  the  former 
materials  can  be  used.  Labour  is  so  exceedingly 
high,  that  mills  are  constructed  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  substituting  great  power  for  complicated 
machinery,  and  no  fault  could  possibly  be  found 
with  such  an  economical  arrangement,  provided 
that  power  remained  at  its  usual  maximum.  But 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  water,  which  is  generally  so  abundant, 
becomes  much  reduced  in  quantity,  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  then  in  want  of  sufficient  power  to 
continue  in  operation.  The  simplicity  of  the 
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machinery,  and  its  being  made  of  wood,  admits,  in 
the  scarcity  of  millwrights,  of  the  repairs  being 
at  any  time  effected  by  the  millers  themselves, 
at  which  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  The  diffi- 
culty attending  iron  machinery  in  the  event  of 
accidents  would  be  irreparable,  for,  considering 
the  remote  situations  of  mills,  an  engineer  could 
not  possibly  be  obtained  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent delay.  Saw-mills  are  worked  with  under- 
shot water-wheels,  carrying  a  crank,  to  which  is 
affixed  a  connecting  rod,  giving  motion  to  the 
saw.  One  saw  in  a  frame  is  universally  considered 
more  advantageous  than  gangs,  owing  to  the  acce- 
leration of  the  motion.  That  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  causes  the  log  to  advance  to  the 
saw,  and  to  carry  it  back,  is  equally  simple  and 
prodigal  of  water.  The  generality  of  our  corn  or 
grist  mills  cannot  be  exceeded  in  simplicity,  and 
the  wrork  effected  by  them  is  as  inferior ;  but  some 
of  our  grist-mills  and  our  carding  machines  are 
very  good,  and  constructed  on  the  best  principles. 
We  have  a  few  fulling-mills,  one  paper-mill,  and 
many  excellent  oat-mills. 

The  saw-mills  manufacture  boards  one  inch 
thick  from  the  white  pine,  the  spruce,  and  the 
hemlock,  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  and 
the  former  article  also  for  the  West  Indies.  Here- 
tofore they  have  been  principally  employed  in  the 
sawing  of  deals  from  the  white  and  red  pine,  and 
a  few  from  spruce  for  the  British  market,  but  the 
latter  trade  has  sustained  so  severe  a  shock  from 
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the  low  state  of  the  home  market,  that  the  mills 
would  have  gone  to  decay,  had  not  the  West  Indies 
at  one  period  held  out  some  inducement  to  manu- 
facture boards.  The  raw  material  is  obtained 
from  the  crown  lands  under  a  license,  for  which  a 
duty  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  for  every 
thousand  square  feet  of  one  inch  in  thickness  is 
paid  to  the  crown. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  saw-mill  a  set- 
tlement of  several  families  is  always  seen,  for 
employment  is  given  to  a  blacksmith,  and  a  car- 
penter, if  not  a  millwright.  The  number  of  millers 
and  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  en- 
courage a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  and  other  small 
trades-people,  to  settle  near  them.  A  small  store 
will  then  be  commenced,  and  a  public-house  is 
sure  to  follow.  A  collection  of  persons  like  this 
will  soon  create  a  value  for  the  adjacent  lands,  and 
settlements  will  be  formed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
these  give  rise  to  a  grist-mill,  and  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  use  of  the  rising  village.  Thus  a  large 
and  well-conducted  saw-mill  is  a  little  town  in 
embryo,  and  from  experience  and  careful  observa- 
tion, I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  schemes  for  the 
formation  or  erection  of  inland  towns  will  ever 
prove  effective,  unless  combined  with  manufac- 
turing advantages  of  some  description.  A  mill  of 
such  a  description,  working  two  saws,  will  employ 
four  first-rate  millers,  or  sawyers,  four  second-rate, 
and  two  ordinary  men,  thirty-four  common  labour- 
ers accustomed  to  the  woods,  the  water,  and  the 
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axe,  one  surveyor  of  lumber,  and  occasional  work 
besides  for  a  millwright,  a  carpenter,  and  a  black- 
smith, and  twenty  oxen  and  two  horses.  The 
wages  of  the  first  of  these  men  will  amount  to  61. 
a  month,  for  the  second  41.  10s.,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder from  SI.  to  41.  10s.y  exclusive  of  board  and 
lodging.  The  value  of  the  oxen  will  be  about  20/. 
a  pair,  and  that  of  the  two  horses  about  201.  Hay, 
when  it  is  consumed  in  the  woods,  costs  81.  the 
ton,  and  the  men's  board  there  will  be  fully  41.  the 
month  for  each  person.  With  charges  so  heavy 
as  these,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  our  mill- 
owners  to  compete  with  the  Americans.  The  re- 
turn made  by  the  West  Indies  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  produce  of  their  own  islands,  which,  on 
importation,  pays  a  small  provincial  duty. 

I  beg  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  of  sawn  laths.  The  market  at  present 
offered  for  the  consumption  of  this  article  of  manu- 
facture is  only  at  the  towns  of  Fredericton  and 
St.  John's,  where  the  price  is  10s.  per  thousand. 
I  wish  to  urge  the  expediency  of  promoting  manu- 
factures which  encourage  the  settlement  of  the 
province  :  manufactures  too,  which  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  views  of  the  mother  country. 

In  sawing  deals  and  boards  from  saw-logs,  four 
slabs,  four  inches  thick,  will  be  sawed  off  each  log, 
and  thrown  away  to  float  down  the  stream,  obstruct- 
ing navigation,  and  of  no  use  to  man  whatever, 
causing  a  waste  of  one-fourth  of  the  raw  material. 
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The  slabs  sawed  from  these  logs  are  not  only  the 
strongest  part  of  the  wood,  but  can  be  manufac- 
tured into  excellent  laths.  It  is  asserted  by  mill- 
owners,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  profit 
arising  from  the  laths  will  pay  the  expense  of 
sawing  the  wrhole  log.  If  it  might  be  deemed 
expedient  by  any  legislation  to  encourage  the 
shipping  of  laths  to  Great  Britain,  (for  under  the 
present  scale  of  duties  that  is  thought  impossible) 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  should 
not  only  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Americans, 
but  this  manufacture  itself  would  do  so  much  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  the  province,  that  it  would 
tend  to  obviate  other  obstructions  which  now  im- 
pede our  progress. 

Ship-building,  although  at  present  utterly  de- 
pressed, is  another  great  branch  of  our  industry, 
and  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  we  possess  almost 
unrivalled  facilities.  It  is  an  article  of  export,  no 
vessels  of  any  very  great  consequence  being  navi- 
gated by  our  own  merchants.  Some  ships  of  infe- 
rior quality  have,  I  fear,  been  built  in  the  province, 
which  circumstance  has  occasioned  a  bad  charac- 
ter to  attach  to  all  New  Brunswick  built  ships ; 
this  I  conceive  to  be  unjust,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  excellent  vessels  have  been  and  can  still  be 
built  in  the  province,  where  timber  of  the  first 
quality  abounds  for  the  purpose  :  that  some  ves- 
sels of  an  infamous  character  have  been  made  in 
the  province,  I  wTill  not  deny;  but  I  cannot  admit, 
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because  a  merchant  contracts  with  a  rogue  to  build 
him  a  ship  of  a  certain  class,  and  he  is  cheated, 
that  the  imputation  is  to  be  general,  and  that  all 
vessels  are  to  be  equally  worthless. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Another  source  of  future  prosperity  which  this 
fine  country  enjoys  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  in  the 
facility  of  internal  water  communication,  requires 
full  notice. 

Rivers  and  brooks  intersect  the  whole  country, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  observed  by  timber- 
cutters,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  province  in 
which  a  space  exceeds  seven  miles  between  any 
two  rivers  or  large  brooks  ;  and  I  think  that  I  may 
say  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  walk  on  a  straight  line  more  than  half-a-mile 
without  meeting  running  water.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  settle  on  100 
acres  of  land,  without  finding  a  spring  or  fountain 
of  excellent  water  on  some  part  of  the  allotment. 
The  rivers,  as  I  observed  before,  above  their  con- 
fluence with  the  tide,  run  with  too  great  a  descent 
over  a  shingly  bed  to  be  deep,  but  canoes  can, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  months,  be 
impelled  either  with  poles,  or  towred  by  man  or 
beast.  Many  of  the  rivers  approach  in  their 
courses  so  near  to  each  other,  that  it  is  a  work  of 
little  difficulty  for  the  simple  aborigines,  and  for 
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our  own  settlers,  to  carry  their  canoes  and  other 
luggage  through  the  woods,  by  paths  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  called  portages,  from  one  navigable 
river  to  another.  The  grand  river,  a  branch  of 
the  St.  John,  above  the  great  Falls,  communicates 
by  a  portage  of  six  miles  wTith  the  Avaganneits,  a 
branch  of  the  Restigouche ;  the  Nashwack,  by  a 
portage  of  twenty  miles,  with  the  south-west  river 
of  Miramichi,  the  site  of  the  present  road  from 
that  place  to  Fredericton,  and  another  on  the  same 
river  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashwack,  called 
the  Nabudahgon,  to  a  lake  discharging  into  the 
south-west  river,  which  is  only  three  miles  across. 
Salmon  River  flows  within  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  of  theRichibucto,  both  considerable  rivers; 
and  the  Gaspereau,  a  branch  of  the  former,  com- 
municates with  the  Etienne,  or  Kain's  River,  by  a 
portage  of  about  six  miles,  crossing  a  large  brook 
about  midway,  being  a  branch  of  the  Etienne. 
Cumberland  Basin,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  is  only  fourteen  miles  from  Bay  Verte,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  grand  canal  on  that 
isthmus  has  long  been  in  contemplation,  and  an' 
engineer  has  made  a  survey  of  the  site,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  His 
proposition,  for  a  depth  of  eight  feet  of  water, 
amounts  to  67,728/.;  but  with  four  feet  and  a  half 
depth,  45,152/.  Desirable  as  such  a  measure  is, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  all  thoughts  of  its 
execution  are  obliged  to  be  postponed,  from  the 
want  of  funds  to  effect  it;  and  should  the  consider- 
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ation  of  it  be  resumed,  I  shall  have  to  protest 
against  the  Bay  Verte,  as  being  in  many  respects 
highly  objectionable. 

But  of  all  these  natural  communications,  ex- 
cepting indeed  the  last,  none  seems  to  offer 
so  many  advantages,  combined  with  so  much 
ease  in  the  execution,  as  the  connection  of  St. 
John's  River  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Quebec,  by  way  of  Salmon  River  and  the  Richi- 
bucto.    Salmon  River  is  navigable  for  craft  of  150 
tons'  burthen,  eight  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  thence 
to  the  portage  is  thirty-four  miles,  flowing  in  a 
wide  channel,  not  very  rapidly,  over  a  shingly 
bottom.    The  portage  is  all  low  land,  through 
which  an  excavation  could  be  effected  with  little 
expense,  being  only  two  miles  and  three-quarters, 
possessing  the  further  advantage  of  a  small  pool, 
or  lake,  near  it,  discharging  into  Salmon  River, 
and  a  brook  flowing  in  a  hollow,  from  near  the 
lake  to  the  Richibucto  River.    The  Richibucto 
flows  over  a  smooth  rocky  bottom,  with  but  little 
depth  of  water,  about  ten  miles,  and  then  falls  into 
its  estuary,  or  tide-way,  twenty-two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  with  plenty  of  water  for  large  vessels. 
Both  these  rivers  wrould  require  several  locks  to 
deepen  the  wTater ;  but  the  numerous  advantages 
arising  from  the  situation  would  induce  individuals 
to  construct  them  wholly  at  their  own  cost  and 
risk,  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  privilege 
of  erecting  thereon  mills  for  sawing  timber.  I 
have  personally  inspected  the  wThole  route ;  but  as 
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no  regular  survey  has  been  made,  I  cannot  state 
the  difference  of  level.  The  soil  on  all  the  port- 
ages is  generally  soft,  being  loam  or  clay,  except 
the  ridge  of  land  between  the  Oromucto  Lake 
and  the  Magaguadavic  River,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  too  rocky  for  excavation. 
The  advantages  attending  the  formation  of  canal 
communications  are  inestimable,  as  is  fully  exem- 
plified in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  settling  the  province,  they  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  with  the 
Canadas.  Quebec  furnishes  provisions  to  the 
lumber  and  fishing  trades  carried  on  on  the  gulf 
shore  of  this  province ;  and  were  the  facility  of 
intercourse  greater,  the  population  of  St.  John's 
River  would  have  no  occasion  to  send  large  por- 
tions of  their  little  capital  to  the  States.  Remit- 
tances to  Quebec  are  made  by  bills  on  England : 
payments  to  the  States  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
in  specie. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Having  treated  on  the  state  of  the  country,  in 
regard  to  its  general  situation  and  the  soil,  I  now 
beg  leave  to  proceed. 

Timber  of  different  descriptions  covers  the  whole 
face  of  this  country  in  such  abundance,  that,  were 
it  used  for  the  purposes  of  building  alone,  it  would 
supply  Great  Britain  for  ages ;  and  of  the  several 
kinds  of  which,  with  their  varieties  and  qualities, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  accurate  and  succinct 
account. 

WHITE  PINE. 

The  white,  yellow,  or  Weymouth  pine,  fpinus 
strobusj,  is  the  monarch  of  our  forests,  growing  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  the 
astonishing  number  of  fifteen  hundred  annulai* 
divisions  have  been  counted  in  its  trunk.  The 
timber  has  been  the  staple  export  of  this  country 
for  several  years ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  wood,  more 
in  demand  than  any  other  kind  whatever,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  carpenter,  from  its  softness 
and  tractability,  combined  with  its  strength  and 
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durability.  The  latter  good  quality  is  eminently 
proved  by  the  astonishing  duration  of  the  stumps, 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil,  owing  to 
the  too  great  expense  attending  their  removal. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species  of  pine, 
called  by  the  workmen  the  Pumpkin,  the  Black- 
bark,  and  the  Sapling ;  the  first  of  which  is  in  by 
far  the  greatest  demand,  for  the  straightness  of  its 
grain,  its  great  size,  its  softness,  and  its  freedom 
from  knots.  The  second  sort  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  the  former,  but  the  sapling  is  in  high  estima- 
tion. 

RED  PINE. 

The  red  pine  (pinus  sylvestrisjis  an  extremely 
valuable  kind  of  timber.  It  is  much  harder, 
stronger,  and  more  durable  than  the  wrhite  pine. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  names  other  than  those  of 
the  rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  they  are  found. 
That  of  the  Tobique  is  very  large,  many  trees  pro- 
ducing even  nine  tons;  and  the  same  kind,  but 
smaller  in  its  growth,  is  obtained  on  St.  John's 
river,  and  on  all  its  branches.  That  found  at 
Miramichi  and  Kouchibougnac,  particularly  the 
latter  river,  is  extremely  small,  seldom  found  far 
from  the  water,  but  of  a  most  superior  quality. 
This  is  the  sajne  as  the  Memel  timber,  equally  as 
close  in  the  grain,  and  probably  as  durable.  I  am 
also  informed  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
much  greater  weight  than  that  of  St.  John's  river. 
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LARCH. 

The  larch  (pinns  larix)^  here  called  hackmetack 
and  tamarack,  is  next  in  quality  among  the  soft 
woods,  and  grows  very  tall  and  straight,  but  seldom 
very  large.  It  is  an  excellent  durable  timber, 
preferable  to  red  pine  for  ship-building,  and  makes 
superior  tree  nails,  which  are  excelled  only  by 
those  of  white  oak. 

SPRUCE. 

The  spruce  (pinas  nigra)  is  a  tall  and  straight 
tree,  and  usually  found  very  sound.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  timber,  but  not  liked  by  the  car- 
penters on  account  of  its  hardness,  intractability, 
and  its  tendency  to  warp.  It  is  much  stronger 
than  wrhite  pine,  but  from  its  liability  to  the  attacks 
of  the  moth-worm,  not  so  durable.  There  are  two 
varieties,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  latter  of 
which  is  much  the  best. 

HEMLOCK. 

The  hemlock  fpinus  Canadiensis J  grows  to  a 
very  large  size,  and  from  its  splitting  so  freely,  it 
is  much  used  for  laths,  but  the  want  of  sufficient 
cohesion  in  its  fibre,  prevents  its  being  used  by  the 
carpenters.  It  is  a  very  durable  wood,  and  I  am 
confidently  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  mines,  in  which 
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they  now  use  in  England  the  red  pine  of  Norway. 
Could  this  timber  be  found  useful  in  England,  and 
by  legislation  its  importations  there  be  encouraged, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  trade  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  both  countries.  This  colony  abounds 
in  it  in  all  parts,  except  the  borders  of  Lower 
Canada  ;  it  grows  among  every  species  of  timber, 
and  on  every  kind  of  soil,  but  differing  in  size, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  whereon  it 
grows. 

Hemlock,  cedar,  and  larch,  are  the  most  dura- 
ble kinds  of  timber  we  have  for  exposed  situations, 
when  laid  on  the  earth,  or  partly  covered  by  the 
soil,  but  the  first  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter 
in  point  of  size  ;  when  sawn  into  plank,  it  makes 
good  flooring  for  bridges  and  wharfs.  It  is  much 
used  for  bed  timbers  in  the  saw-mills,  where  great 
size,  strength,  and  durability  are  required,  and 
were  it  not  for  its  weight,  it  would  make  excellent 
joists  and  rafters.  Some  hemlock  plank,  which  I 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  covering  a 
large  wharf  at  Liverpool,  in  Kent,  appeared  equally 
as  good  as  any  made  from  red  pine,  and  doubtless 
it  is  superior  in  point  of  durability.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  convinced,  that  if  this  timber  were  well 
known  in  England,  it  would  be  in  great  demand, 
and  might  be  procured  much  cheaper  than  pine 
or  spruce,  owing  to  its  abundance  and  convenience 
to  water-carriage.  Its  bark,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
black  birch,  abounds  in  tanning,  and  it  is  exclu- 
sively used  by  our  tanners  for  that  purpose. 
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FIE. 

The  fir  ( pinus  picea J  is  a  soft  white  wood,  neither 
durable  nor  large.  It  is  used  for  nothing  but  the 
smaller  timbers  of  framed  houses,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  for  flooring. 

The  white  cedar  (cypressus  thyoidesj  never 
grows  very  tall,  but  often  attains  a  bulk  of  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  enters  into  many  of  our  do- 
mestic uses ;  makes  good  planking  for  boats  and 
wherries,  shingles  for  the  West  Indies,  often  called 
cypress  shingles  ;  and  for  its  durability  and  light- 
ness, it  is  much  used  for  land-marks,  for  posts  set 
in  the  earth,  and  for  other  kinds  of  fencing.  It  is, 
in  fact, the  lightest  and  most  durable  wTood  we  have; 
white  in  colour,  and  slightly  aromatic. 

POPLAK. 

The  poplar  (populus  albaj,  the  species,  I  be- 
lieve, called  in  France  bois  blanc.  It  grows  on 
the  gulf-shore  to  an  immense  size;  but  as  it  is 
neither  durable  nor  strong,  it  enters  into  no  other 
uses  than  those  domestic  manufactures,  for  which 
the  willow7  in  England  is  employed. 

The  willowr,  which,  however,  is  not  a  native, 
grows  very  large,  but  is  not  used  for  any  other 
purposes  than  for  aquatic  fences. 

BASS-WOOD. 

The  bass-wood,  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province^  will,  I  believe,  belong  to  the  class 
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platanus  occidentalis.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and 
grows  to  a  very  large  size,  but  the  wood  of  it  is 
soft,  and  only  used  for  turning. 

MAPLE. 

The  white  maple  ( acer  rubrum J  grows  large,  but 
is  used  only  by  the  turners,  and  for  agricultural 
implements. 

The  rock  maple  ( acer  saccharinumj,  a  very  hard 
wood,  but  not  durable  in  exposed  situations ;  it  is 
frequently  bird-eyed,  or  knotted  in  the  fibre,  and 
then  is  in  great  demand  for  the  cabinet  makers. 
In  the  want  of  hornbeam  it  is  used  for  mill  cogs, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  in  which  great  hard- 
ness, strength,  and  weight  are  required.  The 
maple  sugar  is  produced  from  the  sap  of  this  tree, 
on  its  ascent,  in  the  month  of  March. 

BLACK  BIRCH. 

The  black  birch  (betula  nigra)  is  a  very  valua- 
ble species  of  timber.  The  grain  is  very  fre- 
quently waved,  or  curled,  and  it  is  then  in  demand 
for  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furniture.  It  is  very 
durable  under  water,  and  when  not  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  wet  and  dry;  and* consequently  is 
much  used  for  keels  and  the  under  plankings  of 
vessels. 
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YELLOW  BIRCH. 

The  yellow  birch  fbetula  lentaj  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  black  birch,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered tougher  than  the  former,  when  young. 

WHITE  BIRCH. 

The  white  birch  (hetula  alba  J,  by  the  Aca- 
dian French  called  bombau.  The  bark  is  silvery 
white,  highly  inflammable,  and,  whether  in  or  upon 
the  earth,  or  under  water,  almost  everlasting  in 
durability.  There  are  two  varieties,  receiving 
their  distinguishing  names  from  the  seasons  in 
which  the  bark  peels  readily ;  the  one  in  summer, 
and  the  other  in  winter,  thence  called  summer  or 
winter  bark  birch.  With  this  bark,  preferring  the 
latter  kind,  the  Indians  make  their  ingenious  little 
canoes,  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  length,  from  a 
single  sheet. 

BEECH. 

The  beech  (fagus  ferruginea)  is  a  very  hard 
wood,  and  durable  under  water,  which  makes  it 
useful  for  tree-nails  and  planks  for  the  bottoms  of 
ships.  We  have  two  varieties  of  beech,  called  the 
white  and  the  red,  both  of  which  are  highly 
valued  for  plane-stocks. 
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ASH. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  tree,  extremely 
different  in  their  nature  and  qualities.  The 
white  ash  (fraxim  Americana)  is  a  very  valu- 
able wood,  combining  stiffness  with  elasticity 
and  durability,  and  it  is  used  for  many  purposes 
where  those  combined  qualities  are  required.  It 
is  not  very  plentiful,  and  it  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  black  or  swramp  ash 
(fraxinus  nigra  J  grows  large,  but  is  of  little 
value ;  it  splits  freely,  but  wants  strength.  A  fewr 
black  ash  staves  are  exported  to  England. 

OAK. 

The  oak  has  two  varieties,  the  white  ( qiiercus 
alba )  and  the  red  ( quercus  rubra ) ;  the  latter  is 
used  for  nothing  but  staves ;  it  is  of  very  open 
grain,  but  exceedingly  pliant.  The  oak  never 
abounded  in  this  province,  and  nearly  all  that  was 
good  for  use  is  now  exhausted.  It  is  exceedingly 
strong,  pliant,  and  durable,  which  qualities  render 
it  invaluable  for  tree-nails. 

ELM. 

The  elm  (ulmus  Americana )  is*  only  used  for 
a  few  purposes  in  ship -building.    Its  growth  is 
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large  and  rapid,  being  almost  always  found  on 
soil  of  alluvial  origin. 

BUTTERNUT. 

The  butternut  (juglans  cinicea)  is  a  species  of 
walnut,  producing  the  same  fruit,  but  which  has  a 
much  harder  shell.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  wood  is  not  of  equal  utility. 

The  hornbeam  is  scarce,  and  seldom  attains  a 
sufficient  size  for  any  useful  purpose ;  it,  therefore, 
is  hardly  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  timber 
of  New  Brunswick.  I  cannot  help  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  timber  of  New  Brunswick,  although 
it  has  so  long  been  the  fashion  in  England  to  ad- 
mire every  foreign  production  in  preference  to  those 
of  our  own  manufactures,  and  our  own  colonies, 
that  what  I  can  state  will,  I  fear,  have  but  little 
effect;  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  the  timber  of  New  Brunswick,  when  used  in 
its  proper  place,  is  as  good  as  need  to  be  put  into 
any  building :  if,  however,  people  will  make  use 
of  it  improperly,  and  find  it  fail,  then  they  must 
only  blame  themselves,  not  the  timber.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  may 
be  friendly  to  the  Colonies  would  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  by  building  a  house,  and  using  no  timber  but 
that  of  the  Colonies.  Let  him  then  make  the  bond- 
timbers  of  red  pine  or  hemlock,  the  joists  of  spruce, 
the  flooring  and  inside  finishing  of  white  pine,  the 
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sashes  of  red  pine  or  black  birch,  the  outside  work 
of  red  pine,  and  the  roof  of  larch,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  would  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint.  It  may  be  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  handsomer  doors  than  painted  pine ;  then  let 
him  have  black  birch,  or  bird's-eye  maple,  or  mix 
them,  if  he  prefers  it,  having  maple  pannels,  which 
would  have  a  very  good  effect.  It  may  be  said, 
why,  then,  if  your  timber  be  so  very  good,  should 
it  not  bear  an  equal  duty  with  that  of  Norway  ?  I 
will  answer,  for  six  good  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  sufficient  reasons.  1st.  Because  a  strong 
prejudice  exists  against  it,  and  it  does  not  fetch  so 
high  a  price  in  the  market.  2d.  Because  the  voy- 
age bears  no  comparison.  3d.  Because  we  cannot 
build  or  navigate  our  ships  as  cheap.  4th.  Be- 
cause the  seamen  employed  in  the  trade  are  hardy 
good  sailors,  fit  for  the  royal  navy  in  case  of  war. 
5th.  Because  the  colony  receives  payment  in  Bri- 
tish manufactures;  and  lastly,  because  we  are 
British  subjects,  and  deserve  protection. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  a  very  in- 
jurious system  prevails  among  the  timber  mer- 
chants in  England,  of  requiring  the  timber  to  be 
squared  up  to  a  proud  edge,  as  it  is  called,  and 
allowing  so  small  a  proportion  of  wane,  or  the 
exterior  of  the  tree,  to  remain ;  by  which  means 
the  strongest  and  best  part  of  the  timber  is  cut 
off,  and  wholly  lost,  and  the  timber  very  materially 
reduced  in  size,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  shape 
required  ;  indeed  so  essential  does  it  appear,  that 
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timber  will  not  sell,  unless  manufactured  in  this 
manner,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  province  has 
consequently  been  obliged  to  frame  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  commodity  agreeably  to  the 
views  of  the  English  timber  merchant,  much  to 
the  injury  and  waste  of  the  material. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DISTRICT,  No.  1. 

District,  No.  1,  comprises  parts  of  the  counties 
of  St.  John,  King's,  and  Westmoreland,  the  par- 
ticular boundaries  of  which  are  described  as  fol- 
lows ;  viz.  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John, 
following  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  easterly, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peticoudiac,  and  up  the  said 
river  and  its  branch,  the  Anagance,  to  the  portage 
leading  to  Salmon  River ;  thence  along  the  said 
road,  down  the  Salmon  River,  and  the  Kennebec- 
casis,  and  the  River  St.  John,  to  the  place  of  com- 
mencement. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

St.  John's  River  takes  its  rise  in  several  copious 
springs  near  the  source  of  the  Chaudiere,  and 
rapidly  flows  through  a  rich  tract  of  country,  in  a 
large  channel,  receiving  the  River  St.  Francis,  the 
Meriumpticook,  Fish  River,  and  others,  until  it 
joins  the  Madawaska,  whence  it  runs  south-east- 
erly, preserving  a  smooth,  deep,  and  placid  course 
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to  the  grand  cataracts.  After  being  precipitated 
over  the  Falls,  it  takes  a  southerly  course,  with  a 
channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
about  twelve  feet  in  depth,  excepting  where  it 
may  be  crossed  by  bars  or  banks,  to  a  little  above 
Eel  River,  receiving  its  large  tributaries,  the  Res- 
took  and  the  Tobique ;  then  easterly,  passing  Fre- 
dericton,  opposite  to  which  it  receives  the  Nash- 
wack,  and  about  eleven  miles  below  the  town,  the 
Oromucto,  to  Grimross  Island ;  and  again  south- 
erly from  the  mouth  of  the  Jemseg,  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  through  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  after 
having  run  a  course  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles. 
At  its  entrance  into  the  harbour,  the  river  passes 
through  a  fissure  of  solid  and  overhanging  rock, 
exhibiting  every  appearance  of  being  formed  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  The  volume  of  water 
collected  in  such  a  length  of  course  being  here 
compelled  to  pass  through  so  narrow  a  passage 
as  about  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  occa- 
sions what  are  called  the  Falls  of  St.  John,  which 
are  merely  a  sluice  on  a  grand  scale.  At  times  of 
great  floods,  the  appearance  from  the  overhanging 
precipices  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the  noise  tre- 
mendous, particularly  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

The  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  above  the  Falls  is 
about  six  feet,  and  then  only  when  the  river  is  not 
swollen.  The  tide  must  flow  twelve  feet  below, 
before  the  river  at  the  Falls  becomes  passable  for 
vessels;  and  the  time  for  such  passage  lasts  about 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  rise  of  the  tide 
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creates  a  fall  from  below.  The  river  is  again  pass- 
able for  the  same  space  of  time  on  the  returning 
tide,  when  the  water  becomes  level :  consequently 
there  are  four  times  in  the  twenty -four  hours  when 
vessels  can  pass  through,  and  at  no  other  times 
whatever. 

The  Kennebeccasis  River  takes  its  rise  in  West- 
moreland, in  District,  No.  2,  and  above  the  vale 
of  Sussex  it  is  more  frequently  called  Salmon 
River.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  flowing 
rapidly  through  a  valley  formed  by  lofty  ridges  of 
hills,  and  meets  the  tide  above  Darling's  Island, 
with  which  it  widens  into  a  large  estuary,  opening 
into  the  grand  bay  of  the  River  St.  John.  The 
navigation  for  canoes  extends  no  higher  than  the 
mouth  of  Studholm's  mill-stream,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  head  of  the  tide,  and  upwards  of 
forty  from  its  discharge  into  the  main  river. 

Hammond  River  rises  in  King's  County,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennebeccasis  at  Darling's  Island, 
near  the  head  of  the  tide.  This  river  is  not  navi- 
gable, and  it  runs  with  a  very  strong  current. 

The  Mispec  is  a  small  river,  receiving  its 
source  in  the  Loch  Lomond  Lakes,  the  water  of 
which  it  conveys  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  near  Gape 
Mispee. 

Black  River  is  also  too  small  and  rapid  for  navi- 
gation ;  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  after  work- 
ing an  excellent  saw-mill. 

Great  and  Little  Salmon  Rivers,  Hawshaw  and 
Shepody  Rivers,  are  inconsiderable  streams,  rising 
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in  Westmoreland,  and  falling  into  the  bay  over 
roughand  rocky  beds. 

The  North  River  falls  into  the  Peticoudiac  be- 
low the  Anagance ;  it  rises  in  Westmoreland,  in 
District  No.  3,  in  which  it  will  be  more  particu- 
larly described. 

The  Anagance  has  its  source  in  King's  County, 
and  joins  the  Peticoudiac,  where  the  great  road 
from  St.  John's  and  Fredericton  crosses  it  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge. 

Paulet  River  and  Coverdale  River  are  small 
streams,  falling  into  the  Peticoudiac  below  the 
Anagance,  but  are  navigable  for  several  miles 
above  their  mouths.  The  Falls  on  Paulet  River 
are  peculiarly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The 
perpendicular  fall  is  about  thirty  feet,  falling 
through  a  rocky  chasm,  surmounted  by  deciduous 
trees  growing  on  a  luxuriant  soil. 

The  Peticoudiac  forms  in  its  course  a  bold  turn 
to  the  southward,  which  is  called  "  The  Bend,"  to 
which  vessels  of  any  burthen  might  ascend ;  but 
owing  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  return  of  the 
flood-tide, — there  called  "  The  Bore," — schooners 
of  small  burthen  only,  calculated  to  take  the  ground 
above  the  level  of  low-water,  are  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  this  noble  river.  This  danger  ope- 
rates in  preventing  any  navigation  above  the  Bend, 
although  the  tide  makes  deep  water  for  more  than 
forty  miles  above  the  mouth. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Kenne- 
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beccasis,  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Lock  Lomond  Lakes,  which  extend 
about  ten  miles  in  a  chain,  and  never  exceed  one 
mile  in  breadth. 

Almost  every  river  and  brook  in  this  district  is 
well  adapted  for  water-machinery,  except  saw- 
mills, on  account  of  the  want  of  pine  and  spruce 
of  sufficient  size, 

TIDES. 

The  tide  rises  at  St.  John's  sometimes  forty  feet, 
but  its  ordinary  rise  is  not  more  than  eighteen ; 
and  above  the  Falls,  and  in  the  Kennebeccasis 
Estuary,  only  six  feet.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Peticoudiac 
River,  the  rise  at  spring  tides  will  sometimes  ex- 
ceed fifty  feet.  The  turn  of  the  tide  at  low-water 
is  truly  tremendous,  and  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Bore.  It  rushes  in  with  a  velocity  of 
six  miles  an  hour,  with  repeated  waves,  or  swells, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
attended  by  a  roaring  noise,  and  force  sufficient  to 
drive  away  stones,  mud,  and  the  largest  vessels 
from  their  moorings.  The  cattle  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  violent  effects,  that  should  they 
be  near  low-water  mark,  and  at  a  distance  from  a 
place  of  safety,  on  hearing  the  Bore  they  run  bel- 
lowing towards  the  high  land,  and  never  cease 
the  utmost  exertions  until  they  have  attained 
security. 


CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  AND  SETTLE- 
MENTS. 


On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  for  some 
distance  up  the  Kennebeccasis  Estuary,  it  is  al- 
most a  bare  rock,  in  many  places  not  having  a 
sufficiency  of  soil  to  produce  the  spruce,  which  is 
found  the  readiest  to  grow  in  such  situations ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  markets  of  St.  John, 
much  of  this  sterile  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cul- 
tivation. The  soil  is  very  good  around  the  Loch 
Lomond  Lakes,  on  Hammond  River,  and  the  inter- 
vales of  the  Kennebeccasis.  On  the  road  from  St. 
John's  to  Quaco,  the  land  is  poor  and  rocky, 
covered  with  an  unpromising  growth  of  stunted 
trees,  but  on  the  emigrant  road  to  Shepody  it  is 
much  better,  and  where  the  wilderness  land  among 
the  improved  lots  is  valued  at  five  shillings  per 
acre.  At  the  junction  of  Trout-brook  with  the 
Kennebeccasis,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  tract  of 
alluvial  land,  wholly  cleared,  but  the  upland  around 
it  is  a  dry  gravel.  This  place  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sussex  Vale.  The  land  above  the  vale  is 
all  poor,  but  the  Kennebeccasis  and  all  its  branches 
to  their  sources  are  well  settled.  The  land  rises 
into  eminences  on  both  banks  of  this  river,  and 
is  exceedingly  poor,  and  consequently  very  little 
of  it  is  tilled.  Above  the  vale  a  lofty  hill  is  de- 
signated Piccadilly  Mountain,  and  a  correspond- 
ing height  on  the  opposite  side  has  obtained  the 
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appellation  of  Mount  Pisgah.  That  part  of  the 
interior  of  this  district  which  is  within  the  county 
of  Westmoreland  is  generally  of  a  remarkably  good 
character,  but  hilly,  rocky,  and  broken  by  abrupt 
eminences  and  very  deep  precipitous  ravines,  and 
presenting  at  every  step  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  romantic  and  picturesque  in  so 
wild  a  situation,  a  very  high  treat.  The  Peticou- 
diac  has  not  much  very  good  land  on  its  banks,  but 
the  contiguity  of  marsh  and  fresh  meadow-land, 
added  to  the  advantages  attending  proximity  to  so 
noble  a  river,  have  induced  people  to  settle  it  and 
all  its  branches  to  near  their  sources.  On  the 
w^hole  with  regard  to  settlements,  very  nearly  all 
the  land  in  this  district  westward  of  a  line  ex- 
tended from  Quaco  to  Sussex  Vale  may  be  con- 
sidered as  granted  or  located,  eastward  of  such 
line  few  settlements  wrill  be  found  at  a  distance 
from  the  rivers. 

The  city  of  St.  John  is  the  emporium  of  the 
whole  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  province,  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  St.  John's  River,  and 
in  this  respect  no  other  port  in  the  province  can 
ever  compete  with  it.  Tn  1824,  the  city  consisted 
of  about  1000  houses  and  8200  inhabitants ;  and 
I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  greatly 
increased  since  that  time. 

It  has  an  elegant  bank,  and  a  court-house  of 
stone ;  one  church  of  stone  and  one  of  timber,  on 
the  episcopal  establishment ;  a  kirk  of  Scotland, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  other  places 
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of  worship,  some  of  which  are  built  of  substantial 
materials,  and  of  an  elegant  appearance.  A  large 
number  of  houses  are  now  built  with  brick,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  capacious,  commodious,  and  ele- 
gant. Its  citizens  are  enterprising,  active,  public- 
spirited,  and  well-informed. 

MINERALS. 

Limestone  in  great  abundance,  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  ages,  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  John's.  Grindstone,  freestone,  and 
gypsum,  are  plentiful  along  the  shore  of  the  bay ; 
hermatite,  red  cornelian,  lilac  amethyst,  serpentine 
stalactites,  are  found  in  different  places ;  lemnian 
earth,  talc,  epidote,  and  limestone  at  Hampton ; 
plumbago  at  Norton  ;  coal,  gypsum,  bog-iron, 
black  garnet,  and  limestone  at  Sussex ;  copper, 
soap-stone,  coal  hepatic,  and  chalybeate  springs 
at  Moncton  ;  alum,  chalcedony,  and  bole,  at 
Hopewell  ;  and  hepatic  springs  are  found  on 
Paulet  river ;  manganese  of  good  quality  is  met 
with  at  Quaco ;  and  excellent  and  abundant  salt 
springs  at  Sussex  Vale. 

BYE-ROADS. 

This  district,  particularly  near  St.  John's,  is 
intersected  with  tolerably  good  carriage  ways ; 
for  the  density  of  the  settlements  has  given  many 
advantages  in  the  laying  out  of  the  parochial  sta- 
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tute  labour.  The  great  road  to  Halifax  has  already 
been  described  ;  another  road  ascends  the  banks  of 
Hammond  River,  another  leads  from  the  city  to 
Loch  Lomond,  and  a  tolerable  bridle  road  to 
Shepody,  besides  several  short  ones  along  the  bay 
shore,  and  others  connecting  the  detached  set- 
tlements. A  tolerably  good  road  also  leads  up 
the  Coverdale  River,  and  another  up  the  Paulet. 
These  roads,  generally  speaking,  are  not  fit  for 
carriages. 

PRODUCTIONS  AND  EXPORTS. 

St.  John  furnishes  Fredericton  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  lime  she  consumes,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  on  the  river  St.  John  with 
English,  West  India,  and  American  goods.  Grind- 
stones and  gypsum  used  to  be  great  articles  of  ex- 
port to  the  States,  but  the  restrictions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans have  nearly  put  a  stop  to  that  trade.  Pine 
timber  is  the  great  article  of  export,  which  is 
brought  from  the  different  branches  of  the  river  in 
rafts  of  from  200  to  2000  tons  each.  Deals  in 
considerable  quantity,  the  manufacture  of  the 
country,  are  exported  to  England ;  and  one  inch 
boards  of  pine  and  cedar  shingles  to  the  West 
Indies.  Ship-building  has  been  carried  on  here 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  whole  of  the  vessels  are 
exported  to  England. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


DISTRICT,  No.  2. 

District,  No.  %  comprises  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  part  of  Westmoreland,  and  its  particular 
boundaries  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Ascending  the 
Cocagne  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  thence 
south  by  the  Magnet  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Peticoudiac,  and  down  the  said  river  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  thence  along  the  bay  shore  easterly  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  boundary,  along  the  said  boundary 
to  Bay  Verte,  and  along  the  bay  shore  and  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  northerly  to  the 
mouth  of  Cocagne  river,  as  first  mentioned. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBOURS. 

The  Cocagne  rises  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, near  the  north  branch  of  the  Peticoudiac, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  having 
traversed  a  course  of  eighty  miles.  The  tide  flows 
about  seven  miles  above  its  mouth,  through  wThich 
extent  it  is  navigable  for  square-rigged  vessels,  and 
the  harbour  has  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  six- 
teen feet  draught.     The  river  is  navigable  for 
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canoes  about  twelve  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
tide,  at  all  ordinary  seasons.  The  Shediac  river, 
called  by  the  Acadians  Gidaic,  is  a  very  small 
river  rising  in  Westmoreland,  falling  into  the  Gulf 
through  a  large  bay,  which  affords  anchorage, 
though  rather  unprotected,  under  the  shelter  of 
Shediac  Island.  The  only  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
channel  is  wTide,  and  sufficient  for  vessels  of  seven- 
teen feet  draught.  This  harbour  is  famous  for  a 
great  abundance  of  excellent  oysters.  Shediac 
Bay  also  receives  the  Shadouk,  a  small  unnaviga- 
ble  stream. 

The  Aboushagen,  the  Great  and  Little  Che- 
mogue,  the  Tedish,  and  the  Gaspereau,  are  small 
unnavigable  streams,  except  for  the  distance  which 
the  tide  ascends,  and  in  few  of  them  that  scarcely 
exceeds  one  mile.  They  rise  in  this  district,  and 
fall  into  the  Gulf. 

Bay  Verte  takes  its  name  from  the  quantity  of 
salt  wrater  grass  which  grows  in  the  mud,  and  floats 
upon  the  surface.  It  admits  of  few  advantages  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  only  small  vessels 
can  discharge  their  cargoes  even  within  some  miles 
from  the  shore. 

The  Missiguash  rises  in  Westmoreland,  and 
empties  into  Cumberland  bason.  It  possesses  no 
other  importance  than  that  of  being  the  division 
betwreen  the  two  provinces,  and  having  on  its 
banks  a  large  quantity  of  diked  marsh  and  culti- 
vated land. 
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The  Eau  Lac  and  the  Tintamarre  rise  in  West- 
moreland, and  are  very  small  unnavigable  streams 
above  the  tide.  The  tide,  however,  has  formed 
on  their  margins  large  tracts  of  valuable  salt- 
marsh,  which  have  drawn  to  their  neighbourhood 
as  rich  a  settlement  as  adorns  any  river  in  the 
province. 

The  Memramcook  empties  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Peticoudiac  on  its  eastern  shore.  The  navi- 
gation is  only  for  boats  about  eight  miles,  the 
height  to  which  the  tide  ascends ;  but  vessels  of 
small  burthen  frequently  sail  up  to  Dorchester 
Island,  about  two  miles  below  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, and  not  higher  on  account  of  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  attending  the  flood-tide. 

TIDES. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
tides  are  extremely  irregular,  and  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  the  wind.  The  greatest  rise  is  usually 
on  the  third  day  after  the  new  and  full  moon,  and 
wdiich  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  and  a  half,  al- 
though it  may  occasionally  attain  a  rise,  when 
accompanied  by  a  strong  wind,  of  five  feet.  In 
Cumberland  bason,  in  the  Tintamarre,  Memram- 
cook, and  in  the  Peticoudiac,  the  rise  sometimes 
exceeds  fifty  feet. 

TTMBER. 

In  this  district  but  very  little  pine  timber  is  to 
be  procured,  and  wrhat  timber  is  found  consists 
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almost  wholly  of  birch,  sapling  red  pine,  and  a 
very  little  spruce.  This  scarcity  of  timber  renders 
this  district  ineligible  for  the  erection  of  saw-mills, 
but  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  this  agricultural 
county  gives  encouragement  to  many  grist-mills. 

ROADS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

No  district  of  the  province  equals  this  for  good 
roads,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  can 
alone  enter  into  any  kind  of  competition  with  this 
highly  improved  part  of  the  country.  Besides  the 
main  road  from  Halifax  to  Fredericton,  there  are 
good  carriage-ways  between  the  Bend  and  Chediac, 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Dorchester,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Cocagne.  Another  connects 
Cape  Tormentine  with  the  Halifax  road;  a  bridle 
road  from  the  Chemogonic  Lake  to  the  above- 
mentioned  one,  and  another  along  the  Gulf  shore 
from  Chemogonic  to  Shediac.  These  roads  are  all 
fringed  with  flourishing  settlements ;  and  detached 
French  villages  are  strewed  over  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  three  main  roads  from  the  Bend  to  Shediac, 
and  from  both  those  places  to  Dorchester.  Nearly 
all  the  houses  in  Dorchester  and  Sackville  are 
good,  and  many  of  them  are  built  with  brick. 

PRODUCTIONS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Large  quantities  of  the  best  hay  are  raised  on 
the  diked  marshes  of  the  Peticoudiac,  Memram- 
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cook,  Tintamarre,  aud  Missiquash  ;  much  of  which 
is  sent  during  the  winter  to  the  lumbering  districts 
Noss  4  and  6.  The  marshes  on  the  Gulf's  shore 
produce  much  salt  hay,  for  which  the  owners  find 
a  market  at  Richibucto  and  Kouchibouguac. 
Butter  and  cheese  in  large  quantities,  and  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  wTorking 
horses  and  oxen,  are  sent  to  Miramichi.  Not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  cargoes  of  timber,  con- 
sisting of  sapling  red  pine,  are  exported  from 
those  ports  of  this  district  which  communicate 
with  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  considerable  ship- 
ments of  grindstones,  freestone,  and  gypsum,  are 
made  for  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  States. 
From  Cocagne  and  Shediac,  about  ten  cargoes  of 
timber  and  mill  lumber  are  exported  to  England 
and  Halifax ;  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  at 
both  those  places,  at  Sackville  and  the  Bend,  but 
not  on  an  extensive  scale. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DISTRICT,  No.  3. 

Number  3  contains  parts  of  the  counties  of 
King's,  Queen's,  and  Westmoreland,  and  its  bound- 
aries are  as  follows,  viz. :  Ascending  the  Kenne- 
beccasis,  from  its  junction  with  the  St.  John  to  the 
Anagance  portage,  thence  along  the  said  road 
down  the  Anagance,  and  up  the  north  branch  of 
the  Peticoudiac  to  the  New  Canaan  or  Washadem- 
oak  portage,  and  down  the  Washademoak  River 
and  the  River  St.  John,  to  the  place  of  commence- 
ment. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

The  tide  in  St.  John's  River,  opposite  to  this 
district,  seldom  exceeds  four  feet,  and  it  is  per- 
ceptible only  in  the  summer  when  the  water  is 
low.  The  Belleisle  is  a  very  small  river,  flowing 
with  great  rapidity  over  a  very  rocky  bed,  and 
falling  into  the  head  of  the  Bay,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  name.  The  Bay  is  deep  and  broad, 
bounded  by  lofty  rocky  bridges,  but  on  the  sides  of 
.  which  there  are  many  fine  farms. 
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The  Washademoak  River  has  its  sources  in 
Westmoreland  and  Kent,  and  falls  into  the  St.  John 
through  its  estuary  or  lake,  after  traversing  a 
course  of  about  fifty  miles,  no  part  of  which  is 
navigable  for  canoes. 

SOIL. 

In  all  the  front  parts  of  this  district  the  soil  is 
poor  and  rocky,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  mostly  of 
good  quality,  well  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
rock  maple  and  birch,  but  interspersed  with  some 
high  ridges  of  beech.  The  vacant  land  of  the  dis- 
trict is  well  adapted  for  settlement,  as  well  from 
the  quality  of  the  soil  as  the  eligibility  of  its 
situation. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  EOADS. 

Bye-roads  intersect  every  part  of  this  district, 
south  of  a  line  from  Studholm's  stream  on  the 
Kennebeccasis  to  Longcreek  on  the  Washademoak, 
the  whole  of  which  tract  may  be  considered  as 
granted  or  located.  The  Kennebeccasis,  with  all 
its  branches,  is  settled  to  its  sources;  but  the 
Washademoak  river  has  no  settlement  established 
on  the  rapids,  except  a  very  rich  and  extensive 
one  about  twelve  miles  from  the  lake,  called  New 
Canaan.  A  new  settlement  is  also  increasing  on 
the  portage  from  New  Canaan  to  the  Peticoudiac, 
on  excellent  land. 

Kingston  is  the  county  town,  situated  between 
the  Belleisle  and  the  Kennebeccasis  Bays,  and  con- 
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sists  of  a  church,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  about 
twenty  houses. 

TIMBER. 

The  only  timber  in  this  district  consists  of  the 
hard  woods,  except  in  the  eastern  parts,  where 
groves  of  sapling  red  pine  are  abundant. 

MINERALS. 

A  salt  spring  has  been  discovered  in  the  wilder- 
ness mid-way  between  the  head  of  Smith's  creek, 
Kennebeccasis,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Anagance, 
about  two  miles  from  the  latter ;  and  the  Indians 
have  produced  excellent  specimens  of  rock  salt. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  different  sorts  of  grain,  grasses,  and  roots 
are  here  raised,  and  the  superfluity,  which  is  not 
much,  is  sent  to  St.  John's.  This  agricultural 
district  contributes  greatly  to  the  supply  of  St. 
John's  with  butter  and  cheese. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DISTRICT,  No.  4. 

This  district  is  comprised  of  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Northumberland,  and  Queen's,  and  is 
bounded  as  follows,  viz.  :  Ascending  the  Richi- 
bucto  River  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Salmon  River  portage,  along  that 
portage  down  Salmon  River,  the  Grand  Lake,  and 
the  Jemseg ;  thence  down  St.  John's  River  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Washademoak,  thence  by  the 
boundaries  of  No.  3,  and  of  No.  2,  and  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  place  of  commence- 
ment. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

The  Richibucto  rises  in  Kent  or  Northumber- 
land, and  after  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  tribute  of  the  South-branch,  Bass,  Mo- 
lus,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Rivers.  The  tide  flows 
twenty-two  miles  from  its  mouth,  affording  a  suf- 
ficiency of  water  for  large  vessels. 
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The  water  in  the  river  above  the  tide  is  not 
abundant,  being  too  rapid  in  its  course ;  but  ca- 
noes navigate  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
as  high  as  the  Salmon  River  portage.  The  har- 
bour is  capacious,  well  sheltered,  and  commo- 
dious, admitting  vessels  over  the  bar  at  its  en- 
trance, of  eighteen  feet  draught. 

The  Chebuctouche  rises  in  Kent,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  southward  of  Richibucto.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable river,  navigable  for  canoes  eight  miles 
above  the  tide,  and  affording  water  for  schooners 
twelve  miles  from  the  mouth,  throughout  the  whole 
tide-way.  The  harbour  is  small,  admitting  vessels 
over  the  bar  of  twelve  feet  draught.  This  river  is 
celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  large  and  good 
oysters. 

Salmon  River  has  not  been  discovered  to  its 
source,  but  it  flows  over  a  course  of  not  less 
than  eighty  miles,  and  falls  into  Salmon  Bay  at 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Lake.  It  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  large  vessels  ten  miles  above  its 
outlet,  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  at  all  ordinary 
seasons,  sixty  miles.  Its  branches  are  numerous 
and  large,  and  they  generally  afford  means  of 
water-carriage  for  several  miles  upwards. 

The  Grand  Lake  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water, 
surrounded  by  flourishing  settlements  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  It  receives  the  tributary  wa- 
ters of  several  other  lakes  and  rivers,  and  falls  into 
the  St.  John  through  a  narrow  but  deep  gut,  called 
the  Jemseg. 
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TIDES. 

In  St.  John's  River,  opposite  this  district,  the 
tide  flows  about  three  feet,  but  it  is  not  perceptible 
in  the  Grand  Lake.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  rivers  on  that  shore,  it  is  irregular, 
and  much  influenced  by  the  w7ind.  High-water 
seldom  takes  place  more  than  once  a  day,  and  the 
highest  rise  at  spring-tides  seldom  exceeds  three 
feet  and  a  half. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  SOIL. 

In  front  of  the  W  a  shad  cm  o  Lake,  St.  John's 
River,  the  Grand  Lake,  and  seventeen  miles  up  Sal- 
mon River,  an  almost  unbroken  range  of  flourish- 
ing farms  extends,  through  which  convenient  bri- 
dle-roads, excepting  on  the  latter  river,  are  kept 
open  by  the  settlers.  Several  rear  settlements  are 
also  formed  between  the  two  lakes,  where  the  soil 
is  far  superior  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  waters.  The  Cocagne,  Buctouch,  Chock- 
pishi,  and  Richibucto  Rivers,  with  all  their 
branches,  are  well  lined  with  settlements  for  seve- 
ral miles  above  the  flowing  of  the  tide. 

Several  rear  settlements  are  also  established  be- 
tween Buctouche  and  Richibucto,  the  principal  of 
which  is  New  Galloway ;  and  most  of  these  planta- 
tions have  bridle-roads  to  maintain  their  com- 
munications.   The  soil  on  the  Gulf  shore  is  not 
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so  productive  as  in  the  interior,  where  the  emi- 
grant-surveys have  been  lately  made;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  well  adapted  for 
cultivation.  The  French  have  exclusive  occupa- 
tion of  the  wThole  Gulf  shore  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  and  although  they  are  good,  peaceable 
subjects,  they  are  the  worst  of  agriculturists. 

MINERALS. 

Antimony  is  found  on  the  St.  Nicholas  River, 
and  asbestos  and  a  fine  porcelain  clay  on  the  Ri- 
chibucto.  Limestone  in  abundance  is  met  with, 
as  well  as  coal. 

TIMBER. 

On  Salmon  River  the  pine  timber  is  sound,  but 
not  large ;  on  Richibucto  River  it  is  large  and  not 
sound.  Extensive  groves  of  yet  untouched  timber 
extend  between  the  Richibucto  and  the  Washadem- 
oak  River,  and  all  the  different  kinds  required 
for  ship-building  abound  in  every  part. 

FISHERY. 

Herrings  are  abundant  in  the  spring  at  the 
mouths  of  the  harbours,  and  bass,  shad,  mackarel, 
cod,  and  salmon  are  caught  in  the  summer.  Ale- 
wives,  salmon-trout,  salmon,  and  smelts  abound 
in  the  rivers  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
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spring,  until  it  again  closes  them  up  in  the  winter. 
Bass  of  a  very  large  size  are  caught  with  scoop- 
nets  through  the  ice,  in  Richibucto  River,  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  province  with  an  occasional  delicacy 
in  so  inclement  a  season  of  the  year.  Oysters, 
clams,  shrimps,  and  all  kinds  of  shell  and  of  flat 
fish,  are  also  abundant  in  all  the  harbours  and 
creeks  on  the  Gulf  shore. 


PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Pine  timber  is  the  staple  export  from  the  Gulf 
shore,  as  well  as  from  the  River  St.  John,  in  this 
district.  Ship-building  for  the  British  market  is 
still  carried  on  at  Richibucto  and  Cocagne.  Deals, 
boards,  sawn  laths,  staves,  hemlock  lathwood,  hem- 
lock bark  for  tanning,  and  fuel-wood  for  the  St. 
John  markets,  keep  numbers  in  constant  employ- 
ment, and  maintain  a  considerable  inland  naviga- 
tion. On  the  Gulf  shore  the  same  articles  are 
exported  from  Richibucto,  Buctouche,  and  Co- 
cagne. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


DISTRICT,  No.  5. 

Number  5  contains  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Northumberland,  Queen's,  Sunbury,  and  York,  and 
is  bounded  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  be- 
ginning at  the  mouth  of  the  Nashwack  River,  and 
ascending  it  to  the  Miramichi  portage ;  thence 
along  the  said  portage,  and  down  the  south-west 
branch  of  Miramichi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Etienne;  thence  up  the  Etienne  to  the  Gaspe- 
reau  portage,  along  the  said  portage,  and  down  the 
Gaspereau,  and  thence  by  the  boundaries  of  No.  4, 
and  by  St.  John's  River  upwards  to  the  place  of 
commencement. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

The  Gaspereau  rises  in  Northumberland,  and 
discharges  into  Salmon  River  at  the  forks.  It  is 
a  large  stream,  and,  though  very  rapid,  navigable 
for  canoes  to  the  Etienne  portage,  twelve  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Newcastle  takes  its  name 
from  large  quantities  of  coal  which  are  found  in 
its  bed ;  it  is  in  other  respects  an  inconsiderable 
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river,  rising  in  Sunbury,  and  discharging  into  the 
Grand  Lake. 

Little  River  is  navigable  for  canoes  twenty 
miles.  It  flows  wholly  in  Sunbury,  and  discharges 
into  the  French  Lake,  where  large  schooners  can 
load  in  its  mouth,  and  even  three  miles  above. 

The  Nashwack  rises  in  York  county,  and  flows 
for  upwards  of  seventy  miles  through  excellent 
land,  but  within  rocky  and  mountainous  ridges. 
It  is  a  large  river,  navigable  for  canoes  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  many  rocky  obstruc- 
tions for  small  craft. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  settlements  on  St.  John's  River  in  Water- 
borough,  Sheffield,  and  Maugerville,  are  the  gar- 
den of  New  Brunswick,  raising  every  kind  of 
agricultural  productions.  The  whole  frontage  of 
St.  John's  River  is  a  dense  settlement,  and  that  on 
the  Naslnvack,  Miramichi,  Salmon  River,  and  the 
Grand  Lake  is  pretty  thickly  settled.  There  are 
flourishing  settlements  also  on  Little  River,  the 
French  Lake,  the  Maquapit  Lake,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Newcastle.  All  these  settle- 
ments have  bridle-roads,  opened  and  repaired  by 
the  inhabitants  for  their  own  use  and  accommo- 
dation. The  whole  interior  of  this  district,  west- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  Gaspereau  and  Little 
River,  may  be  considered,  generally,  as  highly  fit 
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for  settlement,  but  to  the  eastward  of  those  rivers, 
the  inland  may  be  denominated  inferior  land. 

TIMBER. 

Large  quantities  of  pine  have  been  taken  from 
this  district,  and  what  remains  is  small  and  un- 
sound. It  still  abounds  in  many  kinds  of  ship- 
timber,  but  as  for  pine,  the  interior  being  inter- 
sected with  so  many  large  and  navigable  streams 
for  the  transportation  of  timber,  has  long  been  an 
object  with  those  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  con- 
sequently much  cannot  be  expected  to  remain. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  fruits  of  the  soil  raised  in  this  district  are 
all  that  man  requires,  not  only  for  subsistence 
and  comfort,  but  even  for  luxuries.  The  parishes 
fronting  on  St.  John's  River  supply  a  large  portion 
of  the  lumber-trade  with  hay,  oats,  and  Indian 
corn.  Fruits  and  culinary  plants  are  sent  to  the 
-  Fredericton  and  St.  John  markets,  as  well  as 
butter,  cheese,  and  fresh  meat,  in  large  quantities. 
Timber,  mill  lumber,  tanners'  bark,  staves,  lath 
wood,  shingles,  and  fuel  wood,  employ  many  in- 
dustrious persons  for  the  supply  of  St.  John.  The 
Newcastle  keeps  one  sloop  and  three  schooners 
constantly  engaged  with  carrying  coals  to  St. 
John's. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DISTRICT,  No.  6. 

This  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Northumberland,  and  Queen's,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  bay  and  river  of  Miramichi,  and  the  Etienne 
as  far  as  the  Gaspereau  portage,  thence  by  dis- 
tricts No.  5,  and  No.  4,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Point  Escuminac. 

RIVERS. 

The  Kouchibouguac  and  Kouchibouquacis 
Rivers  rise  near  each  other,  pursue  a  parallel 
course  to  the  Gulf,  in  few  places  more  than  five 
miles  asunder,  and  run  a  course  of  about  sixty 
miles.  They  are  navigable  for  canoes  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  tide,  which  flows  about  eight 
miles  from  their  mouths. 

The  Kouchibouguac  affords  harbour  for  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  of  water,  in  good  anchorage 
and  perfect  safety. 

The  Baye  des  Vents  River  pursues  a  course  of 
about  forty  miles,  thirty  of  which  are  navigable, 
and  falls  into  an  inlet  of  Miramichi  Bay. 
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Mirimichi  Harbour  is  exceedingly  capacious, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  Horseshoe,  which  is  a  ser- 
pentine in  the  channel  in  theTSay,  its  navigation 
would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  safe.  The  bar  stretches 
out  to  sea  from  Point  Escuminac,  and  affords  pas- 
sage for  vessels  of  twenty  feet  draught.  The  tide 
flows  eighteen  miles  up  the  South-west  River,  but 
above  that  part  the  navigation  becomes  much  im- 
peded by  rocky  and  impetuous  rapids. 

River  Barnaby  empties  into  the  South-west,  five 
miles  above  the  harbour;  it  is  a  considerable 
stream,  but  not  much  navigated. 

The  Etienne,  sometimes  called  Kain's  River,  is 
broad  and  handsome,  navigable  for  scows  and 
canoes  forty  miles,  and  falls  into  the  South-west  at 
a  village  called  the  Forks,  traversing  a  course  of 
nearly  eighty  miles. 

TOWNS,  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  QUALITY  OF 
SOIL. 

The  town  of  Liverpool,  in  Kent,  consists  of 
forty -two  houses,  stores,  and  shops. 

Chatham  at  Miramichi  comprises  about  one 
hundred  houses,  stores,  and  shops,  and  is  very 
compactly,  but  not  elegantly  laid  out. 

Nelson  is  a  small  village,  nearly  opposite  New- 
castle, with  about  eighty  houses. 

The  Forks  at  the  Etienne  has  lately  been  laid 
out  for  a  small  town,  and  partially  built  on. 

All  the  rivers  in  this  district,  where  the  tide 
13 
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flows,  are  thickly  settled,  and  detached  farms  are 
established  on  all  of  them,  above  the  tide. 

There  are  flourishing  Scotch  settlements  on  the 
Napan  and  Black  Rivers  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Miramichi  River  frontage  is  densely  peopled,  re- 
latively speaking.  The  Richibucto  River  is  also 
well  and  thickly  settled,  to  the  head  of  the  tide, 
excepting  in  a  large  tract  reserved  for  Indians, 
which  reserve  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place. 

A  settlement  in  rear  of  Chatham  is  also  in  a 
flourishing  state,  although  it  was  ravaged  by  the 
fires  of  1825.  All  these  settlements  have  bridle- 
roads  for  communication,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  the  roads  are  fit  for  carriages. 

The  soil  in  this  district  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied, but  two-thirds  of  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  fit 
for  immediate  cultivation.  All  the  land  westward 
of  the  heads  of  the  Kouchibouguac  and  Barnaby 
Rivers  is  bad  in  the  interior ;  but  eastward  of  that 
part,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers,  large  tracts 
of  rich  land  are  presented  to  the  eye. 

TIMBER. 

This  district  has  always  been  an  abundant  tim- 
ber country,  and  although  vast  quantities  have 
been  carried  away,  it  still  is  so.  Black  birch,  and 
timber  required  for  ship-building,  are  almost  inex- 
haustible. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  usual  grains  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince thrive  well  in  this  district,  but  they  are  not 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the 
timber-trade,  nor  even  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  great  export  consists  of  squared 
timber,  lath  wood,  staves,  and  deals  for  the  Bri- 
tish market,  and  boards  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pickled  fish  for  the  West  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DISTRICT,  No.  7. 

Number  7  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  and  is 
bounded  in  the  following  manner :  ascending  the 
North-west  River  of  Miramichi  from  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  to  the  portage  leading  to  the 
Nepisiquid,  along  the  said  portage,  and  up  the 
Nepisiquid  River  to  its  source ;  thence  to  the 
head  or  nearest  part  of  the  Tobique,  down  the  said 
last-mentioned  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wapske- 
hagan ;  thence  up  the  last-mentioned  river  and  its 
branch,  Beaver  Brook,  across  therefrom  to  the 
South-west  River  of  Miramichi,  and  down  the 
same  to  the  place  of  commencement. 

RIVERS. 

The  South-west  River  of  Miramichi  takes  its 
rise  in  the  scarcely  explored  parts  of  the  county  of 
York,  near  the  Tobique,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  portage.  Its  source  is  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  St.  John,  in  a  direct  line 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Monquat.  It  is  a  large 
river,  navigable  for  merchant  vessels  as  high  as 
Barnaby's  Island ;  for  scows  or  tow-boats,  sixty- 
eight  miles  above  the  harbour ;  and  for  canoes,  to 
the  portage  leading  to  the  Tobique,  a  distance  of 
about  138  miles.  The  principal  branches  of  this 
river,  within  this  district,  are  the  Renores,  with 
its  large  tributary,  the  Dungarvon,  Bartholomew's 
River,  Big-hole,  Porter's  Brooks;  the  former  of 
which  is  navigable  for  canoes  twenty -five  miles. 

The  North-west  River  of  Miramichi  rises  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  pursues  a  rapid  course 
over  a  smooth  gravelly  bottom,  without  material  ob- 
structions to  canoe  navigation,  about  eighty  miles, 
until  it  meets  the  tide,  seventeen  miles  above  the 
harbour.  Schooners  ascend  fourteen  miles  in  the 
tide-way ;  but  no  merchant  vessels  have  ever  sailed 
above  the  point  of  Miramichi.  The  tributaries  to 
this  river  are  large  and  navigable,  but  much  ob- 
structed by  rocks  and  cataracts  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Little  South-west,  navigable  for 
thirty  miles ;  the  Great  and  Little  Sewogle,  which 
can  be  navigated  about  ten  miles ;  the  Tomoga- 
nops,  about  nine  miles ;  Portage  River,  four  miles ; 
and  Little  River,  about  four  miles.  The  cataracts 
of  this  river  are  lour  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Little  River,  and  they  have  hitherto  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
lumber-men ;  and,  consequently,  our  information  of 
all  above  them  becomes  defective. 
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SETTLEMENTS  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  North-west  River,  in  the  front  of  the  tide- 
waters, is  well  and  thickly  settled,  and  offering,  in 
n^any  situations,  high  agricultural  advantages ;  and 
a  few  scattered  farms  variegate  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  far  up  as  Little  River ;  but  the  settlers  on 
the  tide-way  alone  enjoy  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  a  bridle-road.  This  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries present  in  many  places  abundance  of  land 
well  adapted  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  much 
rocky  and  sterile  soil. 

The  Little  South-west  is  settled  eighteen  miles, 
and  it  flows  through  a  very  large  tract  of  excellent 
land. 

The  South-west  River  is  tolerably  well  settled 
seventy  miles  from  the  harbour ;  and  on  the  Re- 
nous  there  are  about  forty  families.  This  great 
river,  receiving  its  source  in  an  immense  district 
of  excellent  land,  leaves  a  rich  deposit  on  all  the 
intervales,  which  it  irrigates,  and  on  the  islands 
within  its  course ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
settlers  have  no  idea  of  the  division  of  labour,  so 
necessary  in  the  relations  of  the  timber-trade  with 
agricultural  affairs.  Every  farmer  is  a  lumber- 
man ;  but,  unfortunately,  every  lumber-man  is  not 
a  farmer,  and  agriculture  languishes  under  the  un- 
due excitement  of  timber  speculations,  a  failure  in 
which  produces  irremediable  ruin. 
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TIMBER. 

The  quantity  of  timber  in  No.  7,  before  the 
great  fire,  was  immense ;  yet  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  forests  by  that  awful  event  has  not  proved 
so  considerable  as  was  at  first  apprehended.  Im- 
mense drafts  have  been  made  on  all  the  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  by  the  lumber-man,  and  conse- 
quently that  circumstance,  aided  by  the  fire,  has 
pretty  well  exhausted  all  which  grew  near  the 
banks  of  those  streams  which  are  sufficiently  large 
to  float  timber.  This  compels  him  to  draw  a 
greater  distance,  where  abundance  can  still  be 
found,  but  a  greater  expense  will  be  incurred; 
and  I  am  happy  to  testify,  that  increased  industry 
seems  almost  out  of  the  question. 

PRODUCTS. 

Hay,  grain  in  small  quantities,  and  squared 
timber,  are  the  only  articles  of  consumption  and 
export  raised  or  manufactured. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DISTRICT,  No.  8. 

This  comprehends  parts  of  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland and  Gloucester,  and  it  is  bounded  by 
No.  7  andMiramichi  River  on  the  west  and  south, 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Nepisiquid  River  to  the 
north-west  portage  on  the  north, 

RIVERS  AND  HARBOURS. 

The  Bartibogue  is  a  considerable  river,  naviga- 
ble for  canoes  to  Green  Brook,  twelve  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  empties  into  the  lower  part  of  Mi- 
ramichi  Harbour,  two  miles  above  which  it  meets 
the  tide,  and  receives  the  Little  Bartibogue.  The 
Burnt  Church  River,  so  called  from  the  Indian 
chapel  built  at  its  mouth,  and  burnt  by  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  late  war,  is  an  inconsiderable 
river,  discharging  in  Miramichi  Bay,  near  Niguac. 

The  Tabusintack  and  Great  and  Little  Tracadie 
are  very  small  rivers,  having  no  harbours  at  their 
entrances,  on  account  of  their  being  choked  with 
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sand-bars.  They  form  excellent  stations  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fishing  trade,  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
affording  safety  for  small  craft. 

The  Pockmouche  and  Carriquet  Rivers  are  also 
very  small  and  inconsiderable  streams,  but  the 
latter  empties  into  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
receiving  a  large  number  of  vessels,  drawing  seven- 
teen feet  of  water. 

Shipegan  Harbour  is  completely  land-locked, 
and  will  admit  vessels  of  seventeen  feet  draught, 
but  the  passage  is  round  the  north  shores  of 
Miscow  and  Shipegan  Islands. 

The  Nepisiquid  River  rises  in  the  heights  in  the 
interior  of  Gloucester,  and  flows  in  a  broad  and 
deep  channel  to  the  cataracts,  twenty  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Below  the  falls,  it  flows  in  a  rapid 
and  tumultuous  manner  over  rocks  and  shoals, 
until  it  meets  the  tide  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  bason,  into  which  it  discharges.  The 
Falls  are  formed  by  the  river  being  compressed 
within  a  very  narrow  chasm  for  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  through  which  its  whole  body  of 
w7ater  must  pass.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
canoes  (carrying  small  craft  over  the  Falls)  to  very 
near  its  source,  and  it  communicates  with  the 
North-west  River  of  Miramichi  by  a  portage  of  five 
miles  and  a  half,  and  another  to  the  Upsal quitch, 
known  only  to  the  Indians. 

TOWNS. 

Newcastle  is  the  county  town  of  North  umber- 
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land,  and  although  the  great  fire  reduced  all  but 
six  houses  to  ashes,  yet  it  has  already  risen  from 
the  dust,  and  now  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
houses  finished  and  in  progress.  A  new  court- 
house of  wood  and  a  jail  of  stone  have  been  erected 
on  the  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
The  lot  on  which  this  town  is  situated,  being  pub- 
lic property,  and  the  adjoining  lands  belonging  to 
individuals,  it  was  laid  out  with  rigid  attention  to 
economy,  but  in  a  manner  highly  prejudicial  to 
public  convenience  and  to  beauty  of  appearance. 
All  the  streets  form  acute  or  obtuse  angles  with 
each  other,  and  right  angles  even  in  the  building 
lots  are  not  generally  seen,  and  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  a  configuration  so  unsightly  is  pro- 
ductive of  inconvenience  in  the  houses,  and  is 
destructive  of  all  ornamental  appearance  and  gene- 
ral decoration. 

Douglas  Town  is  about  three  miles  below  New- 
castle, and  consists  of  about  sixty  houses,  all  which 
were  consumed  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1825,  but 
it  is  again  rebuilt,  although  with  but  little  attention 
to  ornament,  or  to  symmetrical  appearance. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  QUALITY  OF  SOIL. 

A  flourishing  village,  connected  with  mercantile 
pursuits,  is  established  on  the  south-side  of  the 
Nepisiquid.  Detached  French  and  English  settle- 
ments fringe  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
to  Caraquet,  where  a  very  large  and  numerous 
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French  settlement  has  been  many  years  established. 
Along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  French  have  formed  large  and  populous  vil- 
lages. The  whole  of  the  banks  of  Miramichi  Bay 
and  River  are  well  settled,  but  the  farms  and  clear- 
ances do  not,  on  the  Bay,  form  a  continuous  range 
as  they  do  on  the  Harbour,  and  up  the  North-west 
River,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  tide.  There  are 
few  bye-roads  in  this  district,  that  reaching  from 
Tabusintack,  through  Newcastle,  to  six  miles  up 
the  North-wrest  River,  being  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  one.  The  soil  on  both  Bays  and  the 
Gulf  is,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  sandy,  but 
gradually  improving  in  the  rear.  Many  large 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  are 
exceedingly  good ;  and  ridges  of  excellent  land, 
with  intermitting  swamps  and  barrens,  extend 
from  the  Miramichi  River  to  the  Nepisiquid,  com- 
prehending the  whole  interior  of  the  district,  under 
this  description,  below  the  road  from  Newcastle 
to  Bathurst.  Westward  of  that  road,  generally 
speaking,  the  land  does  not  present  so  many  ad- 
vantages for  settlement,  although  several  fine  tracts 
are  known,  particularly  one  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Wildcat  Brook  to  Portage  River. 


TIMBER. 


The  pine  timber  with  which  this  district  formerly 
abounded  wras  much  injured  by  the  fire  of  1825, 
excepting  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  its 
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tributary  rivers.  Yet,  generally,  at  the  heads  of 
rivers  and  brooks,  the  fire  did  not  rage  with  the 
intense  vehemence  it  did  near  the  harbour  of 
Miramichi,  and  consequently  much  sound  and 
valuable  timber  still  remains. 

EXPORTS. 

Square  timber  and  a  few  new  ships  are  the  only 
bulky  articles  of  export  from  this  district,  but  the 
French  at  Caraquet,  and  along  the  Gulf  shore,  cure 
considerable  quantities  of  salmon  and  cod  fish, 
which  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Few  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  brought 
to  market,  but  the  French  generally  raise  a  suf- 
ficiency for  their  own  subsistence. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DISTRICT,  No.  9. 

Number  9  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Northumberland,  and  its  limits  are 
as  follows,  viz. :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepisiquid,  ascending  it  to  its  source,  thence 
across  to  the  head  of  the  Upsalquitch,  and  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  Restigouche,  thence  down 
the  Restigouche  River,  and  along  the  shore  of 
Chaleurs  Bay  to  the  place  of  commencement. 

BAY  OF  CHALEURS. 

This  Bay  derives  its  name  from  Jaques  Carrier, 
the  celebrated  French  navigator,  who  sailed  into  it 
in  1534,  before  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  experiencing  intense  heat  during 
the  time  he  remained  there,  he  named  it  the  "  Bay 
des  Chaleurs." 

RIVERS. 

The  Nepisiquid  rises  in  that  part  of  the  interior 
of  this  country  which  is  so  little  known,  and  pur- 
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sues  an  easterly  course  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs ;  it 
is  navigable  as  far  as  the  Falls,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  above  the  Falls  to  almost 
its  source. 

This  river  communicates  with  the  North-west 
River  of  Miramichi,  by  a  road  to  the  portage  brook 
on  that  river,  five  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
also  with  the  Tobique  by  a  portage,  known  only 
to  the  Indians.  The  Nepisiquid  Bason  is  a  mere 
shoal,  excepting  wThere  the  channels  of  the  differ- 
ent rivers  meander  through  it.  Vessels  find  good 
anchorage  in  from  three  to  seven  fathoms  in  a 
well-sheltered  situation,  but  the  depth  of  the  bason 
will  not  permit  them  to  approach  nearer  than  a 
furlong  from  the  town  of  Bathurst,  nor  will  the  bar 
admit  the  passage  of  ships  of  a  greater  draught 
than  twelve  feet  and  a  half. 

This  extensive  bason  also  receives  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Little  and  Middle  Rivers, 
very  inconsiderable  streams,  and  the  Teteagauche, 
which,  owing  to  cataracts  and  other  rocky  obstruc- 
tions, is  navigated  by  canoes  with  great  difficulty. 
Its  banks  are  steep,  and  in  many  places  rising  into 
precipices  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  River,  and  one  of  the  cataracts  has  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  about  forty  feet.  Jacquette 
River  is  a  small  stream,  into  which  the  tide  flows 
about  two  miles,  making  it  navigable  for  boats  and 
canoes  for  that  distance.  Eel  River  is  a  small 
stream,  watering  but  a  small  tract  of  country, 
but  its  current  is  so  easy,  that  it  is  navigable  for 
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canoes  fifteen  miles  from  the  bay.  Its  course 
may  be  distinctly  and  beautifully  traced  through  a 
level  tract  of  excellent  land,  from  a  high  hill  near 
the  town  of  Dalhousie. 

The  Restigouche  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  our  rivers  for  length  of  course  and  volume  of 
water.  It  rises  in  the  heights  near  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  pursues  a  parallel  course  with  the  St. 
John,  until  it  receives  the  Avaganeitz,  by  which 
it  communicates  through  a  portage  of  six  miles 
with  the  Grand  River  and  the  St.  John.  It  here 
bends  almost  to  a  right  angle,  and  flows  north- 
easterly to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  receiving  the 
Upsalquitch  on  the  right,  and  the  Matapediac 
from  the  Canada  side.  From  the  Avaganeitz  (130 
miles)  it  is  generally  navigable  for  canoes,  and  this 
route  forms  the  only  communication  for  the  inha- 
bitants settled  on  the  bay  with  those  at  Mada- 
waska.  The  river  flows  through  a  rocky  and 
mountainous  country,  and  under  precipices,  many 
of  which  are  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
its  bed ;  but  the  navigation,  although  rapid  and 
shallow,  is  unobstructed  by  cataracts,  or  any  other 
considerable  inconveniences,  and  vessels  can  as- 
cend to  Dalhousie.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  has 
not  yet  been  directed  to  this  river  higher  than  the 
Upsalquitch,  consequently  our  knowledge  of  the 
territory  through  which  it  passes  is  yet  but  very 
imperfect. 

The  Upsalquitch  is  a  very  large  river,  rising  in 
the  yet  unexplored  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
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the  Nepisiquid  and  North-west  Rivers  take  their 
source.  The  cataracts,  with  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  about  twelve  feet,  are  nine  miles  from  its  mouth, 
but  the  river  presents  no  other  obstacle  to  naviga- 
tion for  seventy  miles  above,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Tobique  by  a  portage,  not  much 
frequented  by  any  but  Indians,  and  it  preserves  a 
width  of  from  six  to  eight  perches. 

TOWNS. 

Bathurst  is  the  county  town,  but  it  consists  yet 
of  very  few  inhabitants,  having  been  laid  out  but  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nepisiquid  on  the  bason,  which  forms  the 
harbour,  and  its  trade  consists  wholly  in  the  ship- 
ment of  timber,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dried  and 
pickled  fish. 

Dalhousie  was  laid  out  at  the  same  time  as 
Bathurst,  on  Quinton's  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Restigouchi,  but  it  has  not  yet  many  inhabitants. 
The  harbour  is  safe,  commodious,  and  very  capa- 
cious, and  so  easy  of  access  that  pilots  are  scarcely 
necessary. 

TIMBER. 

On  the  Nepisiquid  the  pine  is  found  large  and 
sound,  and  the  same  on  Jacquette  River.  On 
Charleau  River  it  is  not  very  large  ;  it  is,  however, 
sound,  but  the  river  presents  difficulties  to  the 
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passage  of  the  timber  along  its  channel.  The 
land  on  Eel  River  being  very  good,  the  pine,  as 
is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  is  large,  tall, 
and  sound,  but  scattered  in  its  growth  among  other 
trees.  The  timber  on  the  Upsalquitch  is  found 
in  immense  groves,  but  rather  unsound  in  its 
general  growth.  But  large  bodies  of  timber  may- 
be doubtless  found  on  this  river  and  the  Resti- 
gouche,  for  the  lumber-man  has  not  been  attracted 
up  the  streams  in  this  district  in  quest  of  his  daily 
object,  from  the  abundance  found  in  more  conve- 
nient and  accessible  situations,  and  nearer  to  the 
place  of  shipment. 


SETTLEMENTS,  ROADS,  AND  GENERAL  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  SOIL. 

Settlements  extend  a  short  distance  above  the 
tide  on  the  Nepisiquid,  Middle  River,  and  the 
Tete-a-gouche,  and  in  most  places  they  are  accom- 
modated with  a  bridle-road  to  Bathurst.  From 
Bathurst,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  bay  to  Dal- 
housie,  and  up  the  rivers  on  that  shore  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows,  there  are  dense  settlements  and 
villages  formed  by  the  French,  and  above  Dal- 
housie,  twenty  miles  to  the  head  of  the  tide.  No 
settlements  have  been  formed  in  the  rear,  nor  any 
where  but  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  or  of  the  Bay- 
shore.  The  settlements  on  the  Bay-shore  and  on 
the  Restigouche  are  accommodated  with  bridle- 
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roads,  many  parts  of  which  are  fit  for  the  use  of 
carriages. 

The  soil  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  light  and 
sandy ;  but  that  in  the  interior,  as  far  as  has  been 
explored,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

MINERALS. 

A  metallic  ore,  of  the  colour  of  silver,  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish, 
has  been  found  in  Gloucester.  Fine  slate  abounds 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tete-a-gouche,  and  veins  of 
coal  and  marble  are  discernible  on  the  Resti- 
gouche. 

EXPORTS. 

Timber  is  the  stable  export,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  deals  are  shipped.  The  French  manufac- 
ture a  few  articles  of  woollen  and  flax  for  their 
own  use,  and  they  take,  during  the  winter,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fresh  beef  and  pork  to  Mira- 
michi.  The  fishery  is  briskly  carried  on  by  the 
French,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dried  cod  is  ex- 
ported. The  salmon  fishery  is  nearly  exhausted, 
a  cause  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


DISTRICT,  No.  10. 

This  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Northumberland,  and  Gloucester,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Tobique  River,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Upsalquitch  portage ;  thence  by  Nos.  7  and 
9,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Upsalquitch ;  then  by  the 
Restigouche,  and  the  route  to  St.  John's  River,  by 
the  Avaganeits  and  the  Grand  River ;  and  on  the 
west  by  St.  John's  River,  between  the  Grand  River 
and  the  Tobique. 


RIVERS. 

The  Tobique  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  St.  John's  River,  and  rises  in  the  still 
unexplored  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  sixty  miles  without  any  very  considera- 
ble obstructions,  preserving  a  general  width  of 
about  ten  perches  throughout  that  distance. — 
Grand  River  is  not  a  very  large  stream,  but  it  is 
navigable  for  several  miles  above  the  Avaganeits 
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portage,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  it  flows  through  a  very  small  tract  of 
country.  Its  current  is  not  rapid,  and  its  banks 
are  not  precipitous.  Salmon  River  is  an  incon- 
siderable stream,  and  so  very  rapid  and  rocky,  that 
no  timber  has  yet  been  floated  down  its  bed.  It 
discharges  into  St.  John's  River,  about  seven  miles 
below  the  cataracts. 

SETTLEMENTS,  ROADS,  AND  CHARACTERISTIC 
QUALITIES  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  whole  front  of  this  district  on  St.  John's 
River  is  well  and  thickly  settled,  particularly  above 
the  cataracts ;  but  no  road  is  yet  laid  out  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  settlement  of  Madawaska  commences  a 
little  above  the  Falls,  and  extends  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  clearance,  half  a  mile  towards  the  rear,  to 
the  Madawaska  River,  which  is  above  this  dis- 
trict. Two  persons  have  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Tobique,  also  without  this  district,  and  no 
other  persons  have  formed  settlements  in  the  in- 
terior. The  soil  is  exceedingly  good,  but  the  face 
of  the  country  being  precipitous,  mountainous,  and 
rocky,  has  prevented  people  from  settling,  and 
retarded  its  improvement. 

MINERALS. 

Freestone  of  good  quality,  but  red  in  colour,  is 
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found  on  the  Tobique,  as  well  as  fine  slate  and 
gypsum,  all  convenient  for  navigation  in  tow- 
boats. 

TIMBER. 

The  Tobique  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the 
mine  of  the  lumber-man ;  its  red  pine  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  size  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
white  pine,  if  well  manufactured,  and  subjected 
to  a  rigid  survey,  would  be  found  undeserving 
of  the  bad  name  which  it  has  acquired.  Abund- 
ance of  pine  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Restigouche;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  the  country,  and  the  quantity  to  be  ob- 
tained in  more  convenient  situations,  have  pre- 
vented any  from  being  yet  cut  above  the  Upsal- 
quitch.  This  district  is  by  far  the  best  timbered, 
and  the  least  settled  in  the  province. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

White  and  red  pine  timber  are  almost  the  only 
articles  of  export;  but  hay,  grain,  and  esculent 
roots  are  raised  in  the  settlements. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


DISTRICT,  No.  11. 

This  district  embraces  part  of  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  county  of  York,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  District  No.  10 ;  on  the  west,  by  that 
part  of  St.  John's  River  which  is  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Tobique  and  that  of  the  Nashwack ; 
on  the  south,  by  No.  5 ;  and  on  the  east,  by  No.  7. 

RIVERS. 

The  branches  of  the  Tobique  in  this  district  are, 
the  Otella  and  the  Gulquack,  both  small  streams, 
and  the  Wapskehagan,  which  is  a  considerable 
river,  and  navigable  for  canoes. 

The  Peckagwimick  is  a  small  river,  emptying 
into  the  St.  John,  and  too  rapid  for  any  kind  of 
navigation. 

The  Nackackwickack,  the  Macktuquack,  the 
Keswick,  and  the  Nashwacksis,  are  small  rivers 
discharging  into  the  River  St.  John,  but  having 
excellent  land,  and  flourishing  settlements  on  their 
banks. 

F  2 
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The  Nashwack  is  a  large  river,  emptying  op- 
posite to  the  town  of  Fredericton,  and  rising  many 
miles  in  the  interior  of  a  country  not  much  ex- 
plored. It  is  navigable  for  canoes  after  heavy 
rains  into  the  Nabudagon  Lake,  through  which  it 
communicates,  by  a  portage  of  only  three  miles, 
with  a  branch  of  the  South-west  River  of  Mira- 
michi,  but  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  up  at  ordi- 
nary seasons  of  the  year.  The  Tay  and  the  Na- 
budagon are  its  principal  branches,  both  of  which 
streams  wash  excellent  land, 

SETTLEMENTS,  ROADS,  AND  GENERAL  QUA- 
LITY OF  THE  SOIL. 

From  opposite  to  the  military  portage  on  the 
Nashwack,  down  the  banks  of  that  river,  up  the 
River  St.  John  to  the  Tobique,  is  nearly  an  un- 
broken line  of  flourishing  farms,  extending  back- 
wards from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half. 
On  the  Tay,  the  Nashwacksis,  the  Keswick,  the 
Macktuquack,  and  the  Peckaguimick,  there  are 
also  fine  and  growing  settlements,  besides  several 
in  the  rear  of  the  Nashwacksis,  the  Keswick,  and 
the  Macktuquack.  All  these  settlements  have 
bridle-roads,  or  mere  paths  cut  through  the  woods, 
which  answer  the  purposes  of  communication  for 
the  settlers. 

The  whole  of  this  district  comprises  excellent 
land,  excepting  a  tract  of  about  forty  square  miles, 
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in  the  rear  of  the  Macktuquack  and  the  Peckagui- 
mick. 

TIMBER. 

White  and  red  pine  timber  in  immense  quantities 
has  been  obtained  for  exportation  in  this  district, 
and  much  remains,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so 
advantageously  situated,  on  account  of  the  greater 
distance  from  the  river  and  large  brooks,  by  means 
of  which  it  must  be  conveyed  to  the  sea-port. 
The  hard  woods  and  ship-timber  are  abund- 
ant, and  in  most  parts  exceedingly  luxuriant  in 
their  growth. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Timber  is  obtained  and  taken  to  St.  John  in 
immense  rafts ;  hay,  oats,  and  maize,  and,  in  good 
seasons,  wheat  flour,  are  brought  to  Fredericton, 
or  sold  to  the  lumber  parties.  All  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce  peculiar  to  the  climate  are  raised 
in  this  district,  and  disposed  of  as  above.  Sawn 
lumber,  for  the  English  and  West  India  markets, 
in  considerable  quantities,  is  manufactured. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


DISTRICT,  No.  12. 

District  No.  12  embraces  that  part  of  the  county 
of  York  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Eel 
River  and  the  Lakes  of  St.  Croix,  and  the  land- 
route  between  them ;  on  the  west,  by  the  United 
States  and  the  disputed  territory;  and  on  the  north 
and  east,  by  Districts  Nos.  10  and  11. 

RIVERS. 

Eel  River  rises  in  a  small  lake,  and  after  receiv- 
ing several  branches  which  also  rise  in  lakes, 
falls  into  the  St.  John,  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock. 
In  the  lower  twelve  miles  of  its  course  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely rocky  and  rapid,  that  canoes  must  be  con- 
veyed over  a  very  tolerable  bridle-road  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids ;  after  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  bad  place,  the  river  is  still  and  deep  to  the 
lake.  At  the  lake,  it  communicates  with  the  North 
Lake  of  the  Scoodie,  by  a  portage  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  which  is  a  route  much  fre- 
quented by  the  settlers,  as  well  as  by  Indians. 
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The  River  of  St.  Croix,  within  this  district,  is 
usually  called  Monument  Brook,  from  the  square 
cedar  log  erected  and  marked  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  British  possessions  and  those  of  the 
United  States;  it  is  not  navigable,  and  it  falls  into 
the  North  Lake. 

The  Meduxnikick  is  a  large  stream,  rising  in 
several  considerable  branches  near  the  Matawam- 
keag  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  falls  into  the  St. 
John,  in  the  upper  part  of  Woodstock,  after  work- 
ing a  number  of  mills  in  both  the  British  and  the 
American  territories. 

The  PresquTsle  River  rises  also  in  Maine,  and 
falls  into  the  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  an  old  military 
post,  which  has  an  extensive  command  of  the  river 
upwards  and  below. 

The  rivers  Little  PresquTsle  and  Des  Chutes 
are  small  streams,  rising  in  the  disputed  territory, 
and  falling  into  the  St.  John,  after  having  watered 
much  excellent  land. 

The  Restook,  called  by  the  Americans  Aroostic, 
rises  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  flows  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  a  vast  tract  of  ex- 
cellent land,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  litigation 
now  pending,  would  be  immediately  settled,  and 
become  the  most  flourishing  district  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  river  is  navigable  for  many  miles,  fifty 
of  which  have  been  surveyed  by  Government ;  and 
throughout  that  whole  distance  it  preserves  a  gene- 
ral width  of  four  hundred  feet.  Its  banks  are  low 
and  accessible ;  rich  islands  and  extensive  tracts 
F  4 
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of  alluvion  are  frequent,  and  considerable  planta- 
tions embellish  both  sides.  It  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  St.  John,  and  superior  to  any  for  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  for  the 
volume  of  its  water,  and  the  extent  of  its  course. 

SETTLEMENTS,  ROADS,  AND  QUALITIES  OF 
THE  SOIL. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  of  the 
very  first  quality,  producing  every  kind  of  grain, 
maize,  and  esculent  plants  in  the  highest  luxu- 
riance. The  wThole  front  of  this  district  on  St. 
John's  River,  nearly  up  to  the  Grand  Falls,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  an  unbroken  range  of  cleared  land ; 
but  at  the  Falls,  and  a  little  above  and  below,  but 
few  clearances  have  been  yet  made.  A  small  set- 
tlement has  been  established  on  the  PresquTsle, 
and  several  extensive  ones  in  the  rear  of  Wake- 
field. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meduxnikick, 
not  only  on  its  banks,  but  many  lots  in  the  rear, 
are  all  thickly  settled,  even  to  the  fifth  tier  or  range 
from  the  River  St.  John,  and  several  settlements 
are  formed  along  the  boundary  line.  All  these 
flourishing  settlements  have  bye-roads,  or  paths, 
made  from  house  to  house  ;  and  the  great  Canada 
road  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  John  may  be  used  for 
carriages  as  far  as  the  PresquTsle. 
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TIMBER. 

The  timber  principally  consists  of  the  hard 
woods,  but  red  and  white  pine,  of  the  first  quality, 
but  not  very  abundant,  are  found  scattered  among 
the  rock-maples,  beeches^  elms,  butternuts,  white 
ash,  and  other  excellent  timber  trees,  which  are  so 
large  and  abundant  on  the  superior  soils  of  this 
district. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Agricultural  produce,  and  a  few  home  manufac- 
tures, are  almost  the  only  articles  raised  in  this 
district. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


DISTRICT,  No.  13. 

This  district  comprises  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Charlotte,  and  part  of  that  of  York,  being 
bounded  by  the  United  States  in  the  west,  by 
No.  12  in  the  north,  and  on  the  east  by  St.  John's 
River,  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oromocto ;  thence  by  the  Oromocto  to  the 
Lake  at  its  head ;  thence  by  a  line  running  west 
to  the  Magaguadavic,  and  by  that  river  to  its 
mouth. 

E1VERS  AND  LAKES. 

The  Oromocto  rises  in  a  large,  deep,  and  beau- 
tiful lake  in  the  county  of  York,  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  five  in  width.  The  river 
is  large  but  shallow,  and  flowing  over  a  rocky  but 
not  a  rough  bed,  to  its  junction  with  the  south 
branch,  where  it  becomes  deeper,  and  about  four 
miles  below  very  still  and  placid.  Large  vessels 
can  float  in  this  river  for  sixteen  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  many  excellent  ships  have  been  built 
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upon  its  banks.  This  river  is  navigable  for  canoes 
to  the  lake,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  Erina, 
a  rivulet  rising  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
south  branch,  which  will  be  described  in  No.  14, 
and  the  Rushagaunis.  It  falls  into  the  river  St. 
John,  opposite  to  a  noble  island,  to  which  it 
lends  its  name,  and  at  the  head  of  the  deep- 
water  navigation. 

The  Rushagaunis  is  navigable  for  canoes  as  far 
as  the  mills,  which  are  about  four  miles  from  its 
outlet. 

Long's  Creek,  or  the  Scoodawapskook,  is  a 
rivulet  not  navigable,  discharging  into  the  main 
river  about  two  miles  above  the  ferry,  where  the 
Canada-  road  crosses  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Fredericton ;  it  furnishes  power  for  two  saw- 
mills, but  is  not  settled  in  any  other  situations 
than  at  the  mills. 

The  Poquiock  is  a  small  river,  rising  from  Lake 
George,  unnavigable,  but  driving  a  grist  and  a 
saw-mill,  situated  at  its  mouth.  It  issues  from  a 
deep  fissure  in  the  rocks,  across  which  a  short 
bridge  has  been  easily  constructed  for  the  high- 
way, and  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  cascades  in  the  province ;  it  discharges 
about  four  miles  below  the  Meductic  Falls  in  the 
main  river. 

The  Shugamock  is  a  small  river,  rising  in  a 
lake,  and  flowing  over  a  rough  and  rocky  bed ; 
it  discharges  into  the  main  ri  ver,  about  five  miles 
above  the  Poquiock,  and  is  not  navigable,  but 
F  6 
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furnishes  ample  power  for  a  saw-mill  lately  con- 
structed. 

The  River  St.  Croix,  or  rather  that  branch  of  it 
called  the  Cheputnecticook,  as  at  present  arranged 
for  the  boundary  between  this  Province  and  the 
State  of  Maine,  rises  at  the  Monument,  which  is  a 
square  Cedar  log,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
quantity  of  large  rocks,  and  it  runs  but  a  short 
distance  before  it  falls  into  the  North  Lake,  which 
discharges  by  a  narrow  gut  into  the  Grand  Lake, 
a  very  fine  sheet  of  water,  about  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  from  two  to  five  miles  in 
width,  and  very  deep.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by 
a  rocky  and  precipitous  shore,  particularly  on  the 
British  side,  and  at  its  foot  the  discharge  is  through 
a  very  rocky  and  rapid  passage,  about  eighty  feet 
in  width,  and  two  miles  in  length  ;  it  then  falls 
into  the  Snepental  Lake,  which  is  a  very  irregular 
piece  of  water,  greatly  indented  with  bays  and 
coves,  and  extending  for  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  frequently  expanding  into  a  width 
of  four  or  five  miles,  and  again  contracting  to 
only  one,  or  even  a  less  space.  The  river  then 
pursues  its  course  among  rocks  of  stupendous  size, 
and  over  falls  and  cataracts  of  the  most  wild  and 
romantic  kind.  One  rapid  presents  at  a  short 
distance  the  appearance  of  a  quantity  of  hay- 
cocks being  thickly  interspersed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  which  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  a 
large  number  of  conical  rocks.  The  place  has 
obtained  from  thence  the  appellation  of  the  Hay- 
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cock  Rapids.  The  river  then  passes  several  low- 
islands  called  the  Grassy  Islands,  and  afterwards 
widens  into  the  Loon  Lake,  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length ;  at  the  foot  of  this  still  wrater  it 
falls  about  four  feet  perpendicular,  but,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  w7ater,  light  skiffs  are  forced  up 
by  the  lumber-men ;  the  river  then  flows  very 
rapidly  over  a  rough  and  rocky  bed,  passing  a 
very  large  rock  of  several  hundred  tons,  which 
w7as  overset  by  the  ice  and  the  timber  some  years 
ago,  to  a  piece  of  smooth  and  deep  water  called 
the  Peacock:  and  then  it  rushes  w7ith  violence 
between  precipices  of  very  hard  rock,  in  some 
places  not  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  again  expand- 
ing to  a  thousand,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  roar- 
ing and  threatening  death  to  all  who  resist  its 
course.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  for  several 
miles  the  river  falls  continually  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  and  on  these  a  number  of  saw-mills  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  river  is  thickly  strewed 
with  them  to  the  deep  w7ater.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  obstructions,  the  enterprising  lumber- 
man forces  up  writh  poles  his  light  skiff  laden 
writh  provisions  in  barrels  for  his  party  of  men, 
occasionally  unloading  and  carrying  his  vessel  and 
its  load  w7here  the  cataracts  present  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  navigation.  There  are 
many  islands  in  this  river  and  its  lakes,  which 
have  been  divided  by  agreement  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  but  very  few  of 
which  are  valuable  as  respects  the  soil,  and  those 
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in  the  lakes  are  bare  rocks,  with  a  thin  covering 
of  stunted  White  Birch.  Timber  and  saw-logs 
obtained  on  the  lakes  generally  require  a  period 
of  three  years  to  reach  the  mills  or  the  harbour, 
as  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  through 
the  still  wrater,  where  they  are  so  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  wind,  they  require  to  be  rafted 
together,  or  a  boom  of  logs  connected  with  withes 
drawn  around  the  whole,  and  then  warped  by 
means  of  an  anchor  and  a  hawser  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  The  rafts  are  here  broken  up  and  driven 
loose  through  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and  in  the 
next  lake  again  rafted  and  warped  to  its  foot,  to 
be  again  broken  up  and  driven  to  the  mills,  or  to 
the  harbour.  There  are  many  fine  lakes,  branches 
of  this  river,  in  Maine,  and  it  seems  almost  beyond 
doubt  that  the  other  branch  ought  to  have  been 
deemed  the  St.  Croix,  and  this  name  has,  indeed, 
been  so  handed  down  by  the  Indians. 

This  river,  on  the  British  side,  receives  several 
tributary  streams,  among  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : — The  Canous,  navigable  for  a  very 
short  distance ;  the  Moannes,  and  Dennis  streams, 
neither  navigable;  and  the  Waweig,  which  is 
navigable  for  skiffs  and  canoes  only  about  five 
miles,  and  has  a  good  bridge  over  it  about  six 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Croix,  where 
the  Fredericton  and  St.  Stephen's  road  crosses  it, 
and  which  is  also  the  head  of  the  tide. 

The  Schoodie,  or  St.  Croix,  (for  it  has  both 
these  names,)  discharges  into  the  Bay  of  St.  An- 
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drew's,  preserving  a  deep  channel  through  that 
bay,  between  Moose  Tsland  and  Campo  Bello,  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  tide  flows  to  St.  Stephen's, 
which  is  situated  at  the  Lower  Falls,  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  Digdequash  rises  in  York  County,  and  is 
navigable  for  skiffs  and  canoes  for  twelve  miles, 
and  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  eastward  of 
St.  Andrew's. 

The  Chamcook  is  a  small  stream,  discharging 
into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  only  remarkable 
for  the  paper  manufactory  upon  it,  being  the  only 
one  in  the  province. 

The  Magagaudavic  is  a  fine  river,  as  respects 
length  of  course,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  ;  it 
rises  in  the  County  of  York,  and  follows  a  southerly 
course  through  several  lakes  to  its  discharge  into 
the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  receiving  consider- 
able contributions  from  a  number  of  large  streams. 
The  tide  flows  only  two  and  a  half  miles  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Lower  Falls  ;  and  it  is  thence  navigable, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  where  there 
are  falls,  or  very  bad  rapids,  (of  which,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  succession,  and  round  the 
worst  of  which  there  are  carrying-places,)  upwards 
of  sixty  miles  to  the  lakes :  light  skiffs  and  canoes 
carrying  from  six  to  eight  hundred  weight,  and 
two  or  three  men,  are  the  usual  craft  on  this  river, 
as  well  as  the  Schoodic.  As  for  mill-streams, 
every  river,  brook,  and  rill  on  the  Bay  shore,  or 
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on  its  rivers,  has  a  mill  of  some  description,  either 
saw,  lath,  or  grist. 

TOWNS. 

St.  Andrew's  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1784, 
and  is  now  a  flourishing  and  pretty  town,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  300  houses,  and  2200  inhabit- 
ants, and  having  a  church,  a  Scotch  kirk,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  It  is  believed  that  it  has  in- 
creased in  population  not  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
since  the  census  of  1824. 

St.  Stephen's  is  a  small  but  fast-improving  vil- 
lage, situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  of  the  Schoodic, 
where  three  long  bridges  are  constructed,  which 
afford  free  communication  with  the  American  side. 
The  mills  on  the  river,  doubtless,  cause  all  the 
business  which  is  here  transacted ;  and  small  craft 
are  constantly  loading  for  the  West  Indies  with 
sawn  lumber.  There  is  a  neat  wooden  church,  of 
the  Establishment,  and  one  dissenting  meeting- 
house. There  are  100  houses,  and  about  600 
inhabitants. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  squared 
timber  and  sawn  lumber,  but  the  latter  is  the  staple 
of  their  trade.  On  the  Scoodic  River  alone,  in 
1819,  there  were  forty-seven  saws  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  cutting  upwards  of  seven  million  feet  of 
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boards  annually.  The  quantity  is  now  greatly 
increased,  there  being  fifty-two  saws,  cutting  ten 
million  feet,  superficial,  of  sawn  boards  and  deals, 
besides  laths.  But  this  account  includes  the 
American  side ;  and,  indeed,  business  is  done 
there  with  but  little  division  of  interests. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DISTRICT,  No.  14. 

This  district  comprises  part  of  the  counties  of 
Charlotte,  St.  John,  King's,  Queen's,  Sunbury,  and 
York,  and  is  bounded  as  follows,  viz.  by  No.  13, 
in  the  north  and  west,  and  by  St.  John's  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oromocto  in  the  east ;  thence 
by  the  boundaries  of  No.  13,  and  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

The  south  branch  of  the  Oromocto  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  large  brooks  or  rivulets ;  the 
one  called  Shin  Creek,  which  rises  northward  of 
the  road  from  Fredericton  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  a 
rocky  and  hilly  country ;  and  the  other  called 
Back  Creek,  which  rises  in  high  and  rocky  land 
in  the  rear  of  the  two  counties  of  Sunbury  and 
Charlotte.  The  south  branch  is  navigable  for 
canoes  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  above  branches, 
and  is  a  handsome  river. 

The  Nerepis  River  rises  in  Sunbury  County, 
near  the  Oromocto,  and  pursues  a  parallel  course 
with  the  River  St.  John  until  it  discharges  into  it 
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about  twelve  miles  above  St.  John's.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  about  six  miles,  through  low  land, 
where  the  wTater  is  still  and  deep,  and  then  it  be- 
comes rapid,  but  flowing  for  the  space  of  eight 
miles  through  rich  tracts  of  intervale,  bounded  by 
high  and  rocky  mountains,  wThich  form  the  valley 
of  the  Nerepis.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  beauti- 
ful valley  the  river  flows  over  a  bed  of  rocks  of  a 
blue  colour,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish ; 
the  whole  length  of  the  cascade  is  rather  less  than 
half  a  mile,  and  above  it  the  river  is  navigable  for 
canoes  about  ten  miles. 

The  Musquash  is  a  small  river  flowing  into 
Musquash  Harbour  through  a  tract  of  excellent 
dyked  marsh  into  a  harbour  which  is  capacious 
and  safe  for  vessels  of  four  hundred  tons  burden. 

Le  Proe  River  is  a  small  stream  running  over 
a  rocky  hilly  country,  and  falling  over  a  precipice 
about  forty  feet  high  into  Mace's  Bay. 

The  Magaguadavic  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  the  province,  rising  in  the  County  of  York,  in 
District,  No.  13,  in  which  it  is  more  particularly 
described. 

The  Piskehagan  is  a  branch  falling  into  the 
Magaguadavic,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Lake  Eutopia  is  a  fine  piece  of  water  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  Magaguadavic  ;  which  also  re- 
ceives contributions  from  a  considerable  number 
of  other  small  lakes  in  this  district. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

Much  of  the  highest  land  in  the  province  is 
within  this  district,  but  compared  with  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  other  even  inferior  mountains,  they 
can  only  be  designated  hills  of  the  first  class.  The 
range  of  high  rocky  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
St.  John  River,  from  the  head  of  the  long  reach 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nerepis,  extends  up  the  latter 
river  on  both  sides  about  fourteen  miles,  leaving  a 
valley  about  three  miles  in  wTidth. 

The  rock  composing  the  Nerepis  ridges  is  of  a 
granitic  base,  and  that  on  the  right  of  the  river 
sweeps  round  towards  the  head  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Oromocto,  forming  in  many  places  almost 
inaccessible  fastnesses.  The  whole  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  high,  precipitous,  and  rocky. 

SOIL  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  soil  in  this  district  is  as  various  as  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
abounds  not  in  that  of  the  best  description. 

The  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  altogether  so 
rocky  that  the  uplands  may  be  considered  sterile, 
affording  only  small  detached  tracts  of  good  land. 
On  the  Magaguadavic  the  land  is  generally  good, 
and  settled  as  high  as  the  Piskehagan. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  of  this  district  is  sound,  large,  and 
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of  good  quality.  It  abounds  on  the  Magaguadavic, 
and  is  principally  manufactured  by  the  numerous 
mills  on  that  river,  very  little  square  timber  being 
exported.  The  fires  of  1825  did  incalculable  mis- 
chief to  the  timber  in  this  district ;  many  large 
tracts  on  the  Magaguadavic,  and  between  that 
river  and  the  Oromocto  being  devastated.  From 
the  Oromocto,  around  the  banks  of  the  River 
St.  John,  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
hardly  a  pine  tree  is  to  be  found. 

The  productions  of  the  Oromocto  and  St.  John 
Rivers  principally  consist  of  agricultural  articles, 
sold  at  the  towns  of  Fredericton  and  St.  John's 
Cord  wood  for  the  latter  town  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  craft  on  the  river,  and  small 
pine  limber  in  inconsiderable  quantities  is  sent 
to  St.  John's  for  exportation.  Spruce  saw-logs 
are  procured  on  the  Le  Proe,  Musquash,  and 
Poplogan,  which  are  sawn  at  the  mills  on  those 
streams  into  deals  for  exportation.  The  Maga- 
guadavic furnishes  a  very  large  supply  of  sawn 
lumber  for  the  English  and  West  India  markets. 
A  large  quantity  of  hay  is  made  in  the  marshes  at 
Musquash  for  the  consumption  of  St.  John's,  and 
the  small  parties  procuring  logs  for  the  mills.  In 
other  respects  this  district  does  but  little  towards 
supplying  the  province  with  her  agricultural  de- 
ficiencies. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


DISTRICT,  No.  15. 

This  district  comprises  Grand  Manan,  and  the 
Islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Grand  Manan,  or  Great  St.  Mary's  Island,  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  the 
Grand  Passage  and  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy. 
It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  averages 
about  five  in  width.  On  the  northern  side  the 
shore  is  rocky,  and  presents  no  landing  except  in 
two  small  coves,  but  the  southern  coast  is  easy  of 
access.  Grand  Harbour  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  island,  which  is  not  in  repute,  being  only  used 
by  fishermen.  Seal-cove,  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  is  frequented  by  fishermen  only ;  but 
two  small  islands  within  it,  one  containing  one 
hundred,  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
form  a  barrier  for  vessels.  There  are  thirteen 
small  islands  on  the  southern  side  of  Manan,  the 
largest  of  which  contains  about  two  hundred  acres, 
except  White  Land  Island,  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  acres,  and  the  smallest  about  twenty -five. 
The  navigation  on  this  side  is  very  dangerous,  on 
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account  of  the  tides  and  numerous  sunken  ledges. 
The  fishery  for  cod  and  herrings,  which  are  gene- 
rally large,  is  very  productive,  especially  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  heath,  but  when  cultivated 
it  bears  good  grass.  There  are  seven  small  lakes 
on  Grand  Manan,  the  least  of  which  contains  about 
fifty  acres.  The  woodland,  where  cultivated,  pro- 
duces good  wheat,  winter  rye,  barley,  and  maize, 
potatoes,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  There  are 
no  foxes,  bears,  snakes,  toads,  or  any  reptiles. 
This  island  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
Lord  William  Campbell,  when  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  there  was  no  settlement  effected  till  the 
year  1784,  at  which  time  three  persons  took  posses- 
sion under  authority  as  was  said  from  Nova  Scotia, 
who  admitted  settlers  under  them.  There  is  one 
saw-mill  on  the  island,  and  a  few  vessels  employed 
in  the  West  India  trade.  The  island  experienced 
depredations  during  the  late  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  a  brig  and  a  schooner  belonging  to  it 
were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  point  of  situation  and 
political  importance,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  from 
the  advantage  of  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
this  island  may  be  compared  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  Guernsey,  or  Jersey ;  and  may  possibly  become, 
at  no  distant  period,  an  important  naval  depot. 
It  is  guarded  by  nature  equally  as  much  as  Jersey, 
and  there  are  several  places,  easily  fortified,  which 
will  then  be  capable  of  effectual  defence.  Several 
minerals  have  been  found  on  the  island  ;  copper- 
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ore  has  been  seen,  but  whether  productive  or  not 
is  not  yet  known.  Indian  Island,  formerly  called 
St.  Altereuil,  is  much  frequented  by  Indians,  who 
have  a  common  burying-ground  thereon ;  it  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  acres,  and  effects  a  divi- 
sion in  the  channel  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  the 
southern  passage  being  Passamaquoddy,  and  the 
other  Indian  River.  This  island  was  formerly  a 
great  place  of  traffic.  A  small  bar  island,  on  the 
southern  point,  was  granted  to  a  person  in  trade, 
who  has  erected  a  fish-house  and  a  wharf  thereon. 
It  forms  a  small  harbour  in  the  eddy  made  by  the 
Scoodic  tide  passing  its  extremity,  where  large 
vessels  have  lately  loaded,  but  not  in  entire  safety 
from  southerly  winds.  Opposite  to  this  point,  an 
islet,  or  thrum-cap,  (as  these  are  termed,)  was  once 
considered  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish 
thereon,  but  the  whole  of  the  fishing  business  car- 
ried on  there  and  on  the  neighbouring  sand-bar 
has  been  abandoned  as  unproductive.  Another 
thrum-cap  island  contiguous  to  the  above  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  It  may  be  found  proper  ere  long 
to  erect  batteries  for  the  defence  of  Indian  Island 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  only  inhabited  by  two  fami- 
lies at  present. 

Indian  Island  is  entirely  cleared;  the  ground  is 
rocky,  but  productive  of  grass,  grain,  and  other 
necessaries ;  and  sheep  thrive  here.  At  the  north- 
east end  there  is  a  very  good  place  for  fishing, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  boats.  From  this 
point  extends  a  chain  of  small  islands  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  river  or  passage,  which  form  its 
northern  bounds.  They  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  called  Sandy  or  Gull  Island,  Case's  Bay,  and 
Spruce  Islands,  and  Pope's  Folly,  and  Green 
Island  ;  the  two  latter  of  which  are  of  very  little 
value.  The  former  are  granted,  under  the  Nova 
Scotia  seal,  to  William  Owen. 

Round  Case's  Bay  Island,  which  contains  about 
forty  acres,  there  is  a  good  fishery.  This  island 
is  said  to  be  the  best  situation  in  the  Bay  for 
curing  fish,  it  possesses  a  good  harbour  for  small 
craft,  and  is  partly  cultivated;  the  others  are  very 
small.  Moose  Island  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  between  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  Cobbescook;  and  the  chan- 
nels on  each  side  are  not  wider  than  a  few  perches. 
It  contains  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  acres, 
and  was  laid  out  into  fifty  and  one  hundred  acre 
lots  under  Massachusetts,  and  which  have  again 
been  subdivided  by  the  original  settlers  and  gran- 
tees into  small  parcels,  wherever  the  situation 
rendered  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  convenience 
of  trade  or  fishing  stations.  On  the  east  side, 
about  the  middle,  an  eddy  is  formed  in  the  cur- 
rent by  the  separation  of  the  two  channels  before 
mentioned,  which  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  forms  a  good  fishery,  and  renders  the 
island  here  readily  accessible  at  all  times. 

The  soil  of  this  island  is  generally  sandy,  but 
raises  good  Indian  corn,  and  other  necessaries 
usual  to  these  islands.    In  time  of  war  a  great 
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force  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  it ;  it  has 
but  one  commanding  position,  which  is  on  the 
St.  Croix  side.  This  island  would  not  be  very 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  if  she  had  possession  of 
it,  as  it  would  only  afford  facilities  for  smuggling, 
and  would  require  a  very  considerable  force  to 
maintain  it.  It  forms  some  convenient  stations 
for  outward-bound  vessels  while  waiting  for  a  wind, 
though  not  very  often  used. 

Deer  Island  lies  between  Indian  River  and  St 
Andrew's  Bay,  and  extends,  with  three  other  small 
islands,  to  the  main  passage.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally very  indifferent  and  the  surface  broken :  it 
has  several  strong  positions,  and  can  be  easily 
held  against  an  enemy ;  but  it  has  no  safe  harbour 
for  shipping. 

The  three  small  islands  before  mentioned  are 
of  the  following  descriptions.  A  narrow  island 
containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  between 
which  and  Deer  Island  there  is  a  narrow  passage 
for  boats,  and  another  for  vessels  separates  it 
from  La  Tete  Island.  This  island  is  settled,  its 
soil  good,  the  situation  unobjectionable,  and  its 
aspect  favourable  to  agriculture.  La  Tete  Island 
is  high  and  broken,  and  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred acres,  but  is  not  settled. 

The  other  small  island  is  in  front  of  the  one 
last  mentioned,  which  has  been  settled,  but  now  is 
deserted.  It  contains  about  fifty  acres,  and  is  fit 
for  a  fisherman. 

Near  the  south-east  end  of  Deer  Island  there 
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are  three  other  small  ones,  one  of  which,  called 
Bean's  Island,  has  two  families  settled  upon  it. 

There  are  also  about  ten  small  islands  between 
this  chain  and  that  near  the  river  called  Passa- 
maquoddy,  already  described.  One  has  been 
occupied  for  the  curing  of  fish,  and  the  largest 
is  settled  by  two  families,  but  it  is  of  very  small 
extent.  There  are  only  seven  of  these  islands 
which  are  any  way  capable  of  settlement,  and  that 
only  with  the  chief  purpose  of  a  fishing  station. 
The  waters  among  them  are  very  dangerous  for 
navigation. 

Campo  Bello,  or  Passamaquoddy  Outer  Island, 
includes  all  the  small  ones  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  River,  until  it  merges  in  the 
Cobbescook,  on  the  western  side  of  Moose  Island, 
containing  about  four  thousand  acres. 

The  small  islands  are,  Whitehead,  or  Penguin 
Island,  almost  adjoining  the  main  island  at  the 
north-east  end;  and  Horse  Island,  corrupted  from 
Penguin  Hors,  or  Outer  Whitehead ;  both  are 
nearly  enclosed  by  the  main  island,  with  a  long 
head-land  to  the  northward  gorge  of  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  and  are  marks  not  to  be  mistaken 
by  navigators  in  gaining  the  different  channels 
through  La  Tete,  and  up  the  River  Quoddy. 
These  islets  form  a  good  barrier  to  Head  Har- 
bour, which  is  long  and  narrow,  but  safe  for 
boats  and  small  vessels.  There  is  good  boat- 
fishing  off  this  end  of  Campo  Bello. 

The  Island  of  St.  Croix,  called  of  late  Allen's 
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Island,  it  being  occupied  by  one  William  Allen, 
an  American,  and  formerly  called  Hibbard's 
Island,  contains  about  seventy  acres,  but  no  har- 
bour, nor  has  it  any  other  particular  advantage, 
excepting  its  situation  as  respects  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  although  it  cannot  be  easily 
fortified.  Between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Campo 
Bello,  there  is  also  an  islet,  containing  about  one 
acre,  inclusive  of  the  rocks.  It  may  be  fortified 
with  little  expense,  but  it  wants  wrater,  and  is 
commanded  by  the  American  main  land.  Campo 
Bello  has  a  large  harbour,  called  De  Sute,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  a  space  of  nearly  one  mile 
square  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  has  an  entrance, 
wThich  might  be  docked  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  made  very  useful  to  government.  The  soil  of 
this  island  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  climate 
more  genial  than  on  the  main.  The  winters  are 
not  so  severe,  cattle  require  less  provender ;  and 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  rye,  maize,  and  all  the 
usual  vegetables,  thrive  very  well.  The  French 
formerly  settled  this  island,  and  the  Campo 
Bello  Company,  in  1770,  found  one  family  on  it, 
whom  they  allowed  to  remain.  That  Company, 
after  having  contributed  largely  to  the  settlement 
of  this  and  the  other  islands,  w7ere  compelled  by 
the  American  revolutionary  war  to  relinquish  their 
trade,  and  all  their  claims  on  the  extensive  grant 
on  the  main  land,  as  well  as  on  Moose  Island. 
They  established  a  town  on  Harbour  De  Sute, 
called  Warrington,  where  the  sessions  were  held, 
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and  all  public  business  transacted,  until  the  Com- 
pany abandoned  the  country  and  all  further  specu- 
lation in  it-  There  are  fifty  families  in  this  island, 
all  flourishing,  and  living  by  the  fishery  :  and  they 
own  eight  vessels,  all  of  which  are  employed  in 
the  plaster-trade.  This  island  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  value,  were  a  communication  opened 
with  Quebec,  by  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
as  an  entrep6t  for  flour,  staves,  fish,  &c.  for  the 
West  India  market,  in  all  seasons.  The  late  war 
with  the  States  proved  highly  injurious  to  this 
island.  There  are  several  situations  here,  which 
might  at  a  small  expense  be  rendered  impregnable, 
among  which  is  Brucker  Hill,  which  is  fortified 
by  nature.  About  eight  thousand  tons  of  plaster 
were  reshipped  a  few  years  ago,  and  fish  and  oil 
to  the  value  of  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  ex- 
ported by  the  settlers.  This  island  is  generally 
esteemed  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  trade  of  the  Province,  and  a  useful  and 
necessary  station  for  vessels  of  force,  in  the  event 
of  war  with  the  United  States  of  America. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Having  given  such  a  general  description  of  the 
country  as  will,  I  think,  answer  my  purpose,  I 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  institutions  of  the  Province.  New 
Brunswick  forms  part  of  the  general  government 
of  the  North  American  provinces,  being  included 
in  the  Governor-General's  commission ;  but,  ex- 
cept when  he  is  present  in  the  Province,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  New  Brunswick  by  a  separate  commis- 
sion, is  in  every  respect  the  Governor ;  and  the 
Province  is  now  happy  in  having  so  distinguished 
an  officer  as  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  to  preside 
over  her  interests ;  he  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  twelve,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to 
call  upon  those  gentlemen  for  their  advice  and 
opinion.  The  executive  council  also  constitutes 
the  legislative  council,  and  forms  the  same  branch 
in  the  constitution  of  the  province  as  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England ;  but  their  station  is  not  here- 
ditary, being  appointed  by  the  King,  under  a  re- 
commendation from  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
House  of  Assembly  consists  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
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bers,  who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  and  who 
represent  the  several  counties  as  follows,  viz. 
York,  four ;  St.  John,  four ;  City,  St.  J ohn,  two ; 
King's  County,  two ;  Queen's  County,  two ;  Char- 
lotte, four;  Sunbury,  two;  Westmoreland,  four; 
Northumberland,  two ;  Kent,  one ;  and  Gloucester, 
one.  The  population  of  New  Brunswick,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  1824,  amounted  to  se- 
venty-four thousand  souls ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  above  was  far  short  of  the  actual 
number  then  in  the  province,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  has  greatly  increased  since  that  period, 
not  only  from  natural  causes,  but  from  the  influx 
of  emigrants  from  the  mother-country. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  applicable  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  most  of  the  provincial  enact- 
ments are  founded  upon  the  laws  of  England.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  easy  and  impartial, 
there  being  a  chief-justice  and  three  assistant 
judges,  who  are  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  character;  they  perform  regular  circuits  to  the 
different  county  towns,  for  the  trial  of  prisoners 
and  other  legal  business,  where  the  greatest  order 
and  decorum  invariably  prevail,  and  where  the 
poor  man  will  obtain  equal  justice  with  the  rich. 
There  are  also  quarter  sessions  held  in  the  several 
county  towns ;  but  much  legal  knowledge  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  bench  of  magistrates,  few  of 
whom  have  ever  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The 
jurors  are  generally  men  of  respectability  and  in- 
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telligence ;  and  these  courts  are,  therefore,  quite  as 
good  as  can  be  expected  in  so  young  a  country. 

New  Brunswick  is  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  consists  of  the  archdeacon  as  its  head, 
who  is  rector  of  Fredericton ;  he  is  a  man  of  the 
most  amiable  and  conciliating  manners,  of  the  most 
irreproachable  character,  and  eminently  qualified  to 
fill  the  important  station  he  holds.  There  are  be- 
sides 30  missionaries,  who  receive  a  certain  stipend 
from  their  parishes,  besides  a  regulated  allowance 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
They  are  all  men  of  excellent  character,  and  are 
most  deservedly  respected  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. There  are  also  several  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  some  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
who  are  all,  I  believe,  very  respectable  and  good 
men. 

King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  lately  erected  at 
considerable  expense,  is  a  handsome  building  of 
the  Doric  order.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  His 
Majesty,  as  well  as  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
and  possesses  besides  a  valuable  tract  of  more  than 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  The  education  of  youth  is 
there  carried  on  with  every  regard  to  their  com- 
fort, morals,  and  future  progress  in  life,  under  pro- 
fessors of  high  character  and  attainments;  and  the 
expense  to  the  student  is  so  moderate,  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  a  great  many  persons ;  and 
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although  at  present  the  number  of  students  does 
not,  I  believe,  exceed  twelve ;  yet,  as  the  Province 
advances,  I  hope  to  see  young  men  who  have  been 
educated  there,  prove  a  credit  to  themselves,  and 
a  future  ornament  and  lasting  advantage  to  the 
Province. 

In  addition  to  the  college,  there  is  an  excellent 
grammar-school  in  each  county,  besides  numerous 
schools  in  the  several  parishes  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  as  all  these 
establishments  are  liberally  paid  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  sums  required  from  the  pupils  are  so 
moderate,  as  to  exclude  no  persons  from  availing 
themselves  of  these  advantages. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  address  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  those  persons  who  may  be  inclined  to 
proceed  to  this  inviting  country,  where  there  are 
neither  tithes  nor  taxes,  but  a  moderate  poor-rate 
is  required  from  all  persons,  according  to  their  pro  - 
perty, for  the  support  and  care  of  such  poor  who, 
from  age,  sickness,  or  other  infirmities,  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  There  is  also  a  certain 
portion  of  statute  labour  to  be  performed  upon  the 
road  by  all  persons  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  : 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  almost  all  cases  it 
is  done  wTith  a  bad  grace,  so  much  so,  that  half 
the  amount  of  labour,  under  proper  management, 
would  do  more  work. 

Should  a  person  possessing  1 ,0001.  and  upwards, 
proceed  to  New  Brunswick,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  purchase  a  farm  which  is  already  made  to 
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his  hand,  and  most  likely  having  a  house  and 
barn  on  it :  he  will  perhaps  get  one  to  suit  him 
for  400/.  or  500/.,  leaving  more  than  enough  to  buy 
stock,  furniture,  &c.  so  that  he  will  have  a  consi- 
derable sum  remaining  for  any  future  occasion. 
Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that  he  is  indus- 
trious, and  willing  to  work  himself,  having  a  family 
to  assist  him,  his  farm  ought  to  produce  him 
abundance  for  the  comfortable  support  of  himself 
and  family. 

A  person  possessing  from  100/.  to  1,000/.  might 
purchase  such  a  tract  of  crown  land  as  could  not 
fail  to  make,  in  a  few  years,  a  beautiful  farm ;  he 
would  have  to  pay  from  2$.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  an  acre, 
according  to  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  soil, 
he  will  then  perhaps  employ  people  to  clear  as 
many  acres  as  he  thinks  he  can  manage,  get  a  log- 
house,  and  perhaps  a  small  barn  built ;  and  that 
man  is  in  a  fair  way  of  enjoying  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. Persons  with  less  capital  than  100/. 
would,  of  course,  hire  themselves  out  to  service, 
and  would  receive  good  wages,  but  the  price  of 
labour  is  not  near  so  high  as  it  was  in  1824  ;  in 
that,  and  the  succeeding  year,  a  labourer  could 
scarcely  be  hired  under  five  shillings  a  day,  but 
now  the  usual  price  is  about  half-a-crown,  and  as 
it  will  be  perceived  by  the  table  of  prices  current, 
that  provisions  are  very  cheap,  a  man  can  provide 
himself  with  food  at  a  trifling  cost.  I  would  not 
recommend  emigrants  to  take  any  furniture  with 
them,  but  all  articles  of  bedding  and  clothes  should 
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of  course  form  part  of  their  baggage  ;  if  they  have 
a  gun  it  may  also  accompany  them,  and  should 
they  have  the  means  to  purchase  a  small  steel 
hand-mill  for  grinding  wheat,  it  would  no  doubt 
turn  to  good  account  in  a  new  settlement,  which 
may  possibly  be  far  from  a  mill.  Mechanics 
should,  by  all  means,  take  out  their  chest  of  tools 
with  them,  as  those  articles  are  very  dear.  Masons 
and  bricklayers  get  about  eight  or  ten  shillings  a 
day;  carpenters  from  six  shillings  to  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  and  all  other  mechanics  in 
proportion. 

The  voyage  to  New  Brunswick  is  very  short, 
and  varies  from  three  to  five  weeks  :  the  passage 
money  is  low  in  proportion,  and  including  food  is 
only  about  four  or  five  pounds  ;  half-price  for 
children,  and  for  infants  nothing.  There  are  so 
many  excellent  ports  in  New  Brunswick  that  an 
emigrant  can  scarcely  go  wrong ;  but  if  he  is 
anxious  to  get  immediately  into  the  interior,  the 
river  St.  John  affords  him  the  best  opportunity, 
and  abundance  of  superior  land  is  to  be  found  near 
its  banks.  From  the  port  of  St.  John  an  emigrant 
can  make  his  way  to  Fredericton,  by  a  steam-boat, 
for  2s.  Qd. ;  and  the  public  offices  being  at  Frede- 
ricton, it  would  be  well  for  him  to  get  up  there  as 
soon  as  he  can,  if  he  wants  land,  although  the 
deputy-surveyors  at  the  different  ports  can  explain 
to  him  where  he  can  get  land,  and  are  always 
ready  to  afford  him  every  information.  There  is 
also  an  agent  for  emigrants  at  St.  John's,  who 
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would  pay  him  every  attention,  and  inform  him 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  find  employment. 
If,  therefore,  there  are  persons,  who,  with  a  small 
capital,  would  like  to  improve  it, — persons  with  a 
few  hundred  pounds  who  would  wish  to  live  com- 
fortably on  their  own  farm, — industrious  mecha- 
nics out  of  work,  who  would  wish  to  save  money, — 
or  hardy  labourers,  who  can  get  no  employment, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  farm  of  their 
own, — let  them  proceed  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
they  must  be  either  very  unfortunate  or  very  care- 
less if  they  do  not  succeed. 


A  TABLE  OF  PRICES  CURRENT. 


IK.  s.  d. 

Beef,  in  summer  time  . . . , .                    per  lb.  0  0  6 

Ditto  in  winter,  at  which  time  it  may  be^\ 

preserved  for  many  weeks  in  a  frozen  \  -  0  0  3 

state  * .  3 

Mutton    6d.  to  *]\d. 

Veal   «   0  0  4 

Pork                                                               0  0  7s 

A  fat  Goose  ,   0  2  6 

Fowls                                                    each    0  0  10 

Ducks   ,   0  19 

Turkey                                                 per  lb.  0  0  9 

Salted  Pork                                       per  barrel  5  0  0 

Herrings    10  0 

Mackerel  t .  1  0  0 

Salmon   ,                               3  0  0 

Shad    2  0  0 

Flour,  best   2  0  0 
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£.  s.  d. 

Wheat  per  bushel  0  6  0 

Indian  Corn   0  5  0 

Oats   ,   0  2  6 

Barley   0  4  0 

Rye                                                               0  4  0 

Potatoes   0  16 

Turnips                                                          0  1  6 

Lime,  per  hogshead  of  eight  bushels,  at  the  kilns  0  12  6 

Coals,  per  chaldron  .  . . . ,  «...  1  10  0 


THE  END. 


GILBERT  &  RTVINGTON,  PRINTERS, 

St.  John's  Square,  London. 


